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ABSTRACT 

This handbook is designed as a tool and resource 
document for school and agency personnel involved in the 
school-to-work transition of persons with disabilities. It includes 
forms, checklists, and sample documents. After a brief overview 
describing why transition has become a national priority, an 
individualized 4-year transition process is presented. This process 
uses both an Individualized Klucation Plan and an Individualized 
Transition Plan. It is recommended that school and agency personnel 
plan and coordinate services by using the Individualized Transition 
Planning and Record Sheet. Since a variety of school and agency 
personnel often have a role in the transition planning process, the 
roles and responsibilities of each potential i^irtlcipant — students, 
parents, school and agency personnel and employers — are described and 
discussed . Given the multitude of personnel involved in a smooth 
transition process, a section on team building discusses ways to 
assemble teams initially, develop interagency agreements, and work 
together to eliminate gaps in services so youth experience an 
effective transition process that results in employment. Twenty-two 
references and a glossary are provided, followed by these appendixes $ 
Ohio Cooperative Agreement for Supported Enqployment; camera-ready 
masters; charts of organization service areas; outlines of 
legislation affecting transition; transparency masters; and capsule 
descriptions of exemplary transition programs. (YLB) 
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Dear Transition Coordinator: 

The formation of Ohio's Special Education Future?^ Forum and Vocational Education's Modernization 
Forum reflects the new challenges of educating children and youth in the next decade. You have an 
important part in ensuring that our educational programs bea)me more outcome-oriented— an outcome 
measured by full employment as our youUi exit our schools and enter a competitive world, ready and 
willing to participate fiilly in our society. 

As the transition coordinator, you have the critical task of coordinating the educational and employment- 
related activities of sdiool and agency personnel so that our students successfully complete the school- 
to-work transitioa This involves many roles: parent advocacy; interagency coordination; lEF/IWRP/IHP 
development, coordination, and implementation; and, job development and placement services. Whether 
you are a special education teadier, vocational instructor, coordinator, supervisor, or parent, your 
responsibility as transition coordinator will become the benchmark upon which our educational programs 
will be judged in the future. 

This transition coordinators* handbook, Network for Effective Transitions to Work is a guide and a reference 
tool for you to use as you plan effective and successful school-to-work transitions. Many of the strategies 
have been tried in various school districts throughout Ohio. We know that transitions are sometimes 
dependent on the personality of a given counselor, teacher, parent, student, or employer. So if a given 
strategy dues not produce a desired effect, tiy an alternative strategy. In this process, there are more 
creative solutions than there are problems. 

Best of luck as you embark on one of the most critical and exciting endeavors within the history of 
education. As you accomplish the goals of effective scbool-to-work trax^tions, you have made a 
contribution that will enrich not only the lives of your students, but all of our lives. 



Sincerely, 





Division of Special Education 
933 High Street 
Worthington, Ohio 43085-4087 
(614) 466-2650 



Division of Career & Vocational Education 
907 Ohio Departments Building 
65 South Front Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43266-0308 
(614) 466-3430 
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FCHIBWORD 



The intent of this handbook is to provide information 
about the school-to-work transition process for students with 
disabilities and the inmlementation of practices which ensure 
effective transitions, when we ^>eak of effective transition 
that is to say a trai^tion process that creates a good match 
between a student's interests and abilities and a j|ob or ca- 
reer in their oonununity. This transition process involves a 
multi-year systematic plan ooordhiated as part of the Indi- 
vidualized Education Program (lEP) and includes goals and 
objectives to prepare the student with a disability tor work. 
The lEP identifies the timelines for specific vocational and 
employability skill acquisition, as well as responsibility 
for coordination of training and job placement activities. 
An effective transition process also must encompass on-the- 
job support and follow-up services for the student as well as 
the employer. 

This document will assist those charged with overseeing 
transition experiences for students with disabilities by pro- 
viding numerous strategies and methods for helping students 
make that often difficult transition from sdiool to work. 
Useful to both experienced and novice professionals, this 
document indudes Suable forms, dieddists, and sample doc- 
uments to ease the job of the transition coordinator. The 
familiar, "you," is used throughout and refers to the reader 
who has been charged with any or all of the responsibility 
for a school-to-work transition program. 

Tlic Center on Eduoition and Training for Employment 
(CETE) is indebted to Maigo V. Izzo, Project Director, and 
to Katherine E. Shumate, Irogram Assistant, for conceptual- 
izing and preparing this document Aopredation is extended 
also to DeAnna Horstmeier of the Ohio Resource Center for Low 
Incidence and Severely Handicapped (ORQJSH) for her guidance 
and input, both as a professional in the field and as the 
parent of a student with a_ disability. Additionalhr, 
gratitude is due to the Project NETWORK pilot samplt of 27 
students, their parents, teachers, case managers, counselors, 
and others who permitted CETE staff to study their 
experiences of transition. 
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NETWORK FOR IIFFECI1VB TllANSni(X^ 
TO W(»K A IKAMSmm 
OOORIWATOR'S HANI»OOK 



Executive Summaiy 

This handbook was developed as a tool and a resource document for school and 
agency personnel who are involved in the school-to-work transition of persons with 
disabilities. A transition planning process for yovth witl^ disabiliti^ is outlined that ensures 
that ~ 

o youth gain quality job training within sdiool and community enviroimients; 

o youth have adequate support during the transition process; 

o youth have on-the-job training provided by a job coach, if necessaiy; 

o parents understand their role in the transition process so that they can be 
effective advocates for their son or daughter; 

o persons with disabilities and their parents understand the adult service delivery 
system so that they can obtain en^lpyment and independent living suj^rt, when 
needed; 

o employers have the necessaiy support and training to supervise the new worker 
effectively; 

o employees understand their role in «ipporting their colleagues with disabilities, 
and 

o employers have a contact person to caU if problems, questions, and/or concerns 
arise. 

After a brief overview describing why transition has become a national priority, an 
individualized four-year transition process is presented. Hiis process utilizes both an 
Individualized Educ^OL Plan (lEP) and an Individualized TVan^tion Plan (TTF). It is 
recommended that school and agency personnel plan and coordinate their services by using 
a form entitled the Individualized Transition Planning and Record Sheet This Record 
Sheet serves as both a dieddist and planning document that not only details the steps of 
transition planning, but also documents when ^xecific activities should occur and who is 
responsible for inq>lementing and evaluating eadi activity. 

Since a variety of school and agency personnel often have a role in the transition 
plaiming process, the roles and responsibilities of each potential paitidpant is described. 
The smdents' responsibilities, the parents' role and eadi school and agency personnel's 
responsibilities are described and discussed in sections in and IV. 

mmm 
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Given the muititiide o£ pMsonnel invtdved in a smooth school-to-woric transition 
process, section V, Team MIding, discuses ws^ to assonble teams initially, develop 
intermncy agreements, and work tx^tl^r to eliminate gaps in servioes so youth eiperience 
an effective transition process that results in emplt^ment By networking with the 
professionals in your local area on a re^^ar basis, communication can be enhanced, 
commitment can be developed, and local cooperation can be coordinated that r^ults in an 
effective and sucoessfiil transidon {banning process that benefits both the student, as well 
as the business and professional community. 

This handbook offers many ^roaches to transition planning. Ibe variety of 
suggestions presented here-ranging from coordinating one student's transition to starting 
a local interagency task force--am be overwelming. Remember that your goal is to develop 
a conscious, definitive plan to assist each student to ^in employment For such a goal to 
become a reality, a systematic planning process must be in place. This handbook is 
dedicated to those who strive to reach the goal of effective and smooth school-to-work 
transitions for each of their students and dients. As life improves for persons with 
disabilities, it improves for all people and enriches all of our lives. 



SECnON I OVERVIEW OF TRANSTHON 



INTOODUCnON 

Transition occurs in each of our lives when we pass from 
one state, stage, or place to another. Whereas many of our 
transitions go unnoticed, others form our major life events: 

gassing from high school to college, j^oing from our parents* 
omes to homes of our own, or moving rrom being smgle to 
bems married. Major life transitions are inherently stress- 
ful. We fear failure (and success), we fear change and the 
unknown, and we question our abilities to meet the challenges 
that come with change. 

Because transition is a process of moving from the fa- 
miliar to the imknown without thorou^ preparation and plan- 
ning we are ill-equipped to undergo major life changes. 
This preparation and planning is actually the beginning of a 
transitioiial process. 

Most of us are quite unprepared to plan our major tran- 
sition experiences successfully without assistance. We ask 
our parents and teachers for guidance about potential 
careers, we seek tutoring to prepare us to take the college- 
level coiu^ in that subject, ancf we seek friends and peers 
who affirm our new life choices. 

Transition must be clearly defined in order to be evalu- 
ated. Unless the process is defined, progress cannot be mea- 
sured. Without a measure of progress, people are often 
reluctant to continue in a process. 

In summary, major life transitions must involve the fol- 
lowing elements to be successful: 

1. Thorough preparation and planning 

2. Assistance when needed 

3. Time io reflect and evaluate progress 

This is not a particularly complex concept. We all follow 
these steps to the best or our abilities any time we seek to 
effect change in our lives. Whereas, it would be foolish to 
expect anyone to undergo a major life transition without 
preparation and planning, to suggest that it can be done 
witnout assistance nearly ensures failure. Admittedly, dif- 
ferent people require different amounts of assistance, but if 
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we each are given the assistance we require* there is no rea- 
son to expect failure. This holds true for all people, re- 
gardless of abiHty (or disability). 



SCHOOL-TXVWORK TRASSHION 

The intent of this guidebook is to provide information 
about the school-to-work transition protv>s for students with 
special needs. It indud^ a discusi :-^ of the necessary 
preparation and planning, means by which assistance might be 

Erovided, who is responsible for providing assistance, and 
ow progress through the process might be measured. 

The typical high school student is concerned with 
friends and social life, parents, recreational ex^riences, 
and life after high school. With regard to transition from 
high school, some students are more thorough and thoughtful 
about planning and preparation, some are more willing to seek 
assistance they need, and some are better evaluators of w!iere 
they are in their transition process. These concerns do not 
change because the student has a disability-they may be 
magnified-but the basic concerns are identical to those of 
any student 

The world of school is comparatively safe. By the time 
a student reaches high school, the student and parents are 
familiar with the ^tem and hold reasonable expectations for 
what a day might include. The notion of leaving this envi- 
ronment for any place besides home is legitimately frighten- 
ing for both students and parents. In cases where the 
student has a disability, awareness of the supi>ort services 
necessary to replace those ^at have been provided by the 
school is not onty frightening, but overwhehning. 

These fears are not as profound when a student's pro- 
gress can be measured with a clearly defined, orchestrated 
process between high school and life following high school. 
In a dearty artic^ated process, it is possible to know 
where one is in the process and in which direction one is 
headed. 



BREAKING THE DEPENDENCY CYCLE 

Unfortunately, as a nation our attitude toward individ- 
uals' gaining independence after high school is different if 
the individual has a disability. We have a system in place 
that fosters dependency for these indwiduals. This system 
begins in grade school when significant monies are spent on 



time umising a sense of limited expectations for these 
students. Membership in ai^ group percewc^ as different 
from the 'norm'* indudes inherently different expectations 
for the group members. This sense of altered expectations 




disabilities, while at the same 
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held by those outside the group (parents, teachers, other 
students) is iniemalized evemualiy oy the members of the 
ffwp. More students with d^abOititt are limited the 
eiqyectations of others than by ai^ disability. 

Per-pupil ^lendituras for special education students 
comprise a significant investment Given that students, on 
average receive these services for 14 years, the cost of 
educating one special education student from kindergarten 
through age 18 is over $116,250. 



PER PUPIL EXPENDITURES FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION 



Students 



o Pfaystcai/mukqile haadHaps 
o Heaiiog impairmefll 
o Emoticma^ distnrf ance 
o Meatal re? vd^on 
o l«93im^ disidnlittes 
o Speech im{»inDeiit 

Mean Annual Expenditure 



$11,096 
9.954 
9,364 
8,504 
7319 
5,569 

$8375 



SOURCE: Singef, J, and Raphael, E. Per Puml E«pendi. 
tmcs far Special Education; To Whnm are Umit«! u^. 
sources Provided? Cambridge, MA: Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, 1988. 



Keeping people 
dependent is 
EXPENSIVE. 



After this ifiilij»J investment is made, expenditures continue 
at an alarming me if the student has not been prepared for, 
and given the opportunity to become employed to the best of 
his or her abiUty. 

For each individual who does not work, the depenc* ncy 
cost per person totals approximate^ $12368.00 annually and 
the cost of dependency is rising (Ohio Governor's Office of 
Advocacy for Persons v/ith Disabilities 1986). Dependence- 
oriented expenses have grown at a rate much faster than the 
annual inflation rates. For exanqjle, in 1966 Medicare costs 
amounted to $3.4 billion, whereas in 1982 the Medicare pro- 
gram &pent an excess of $50 bilMon. The Medicare outlay has 
been increasing at an annual rate of 17.7 percent. 

If taxpiQrers' expendittLes are reviewed for the proj- 
ected lifetime of qos unemployed individual with a disability 
(from age 6^60), the cost reaches nearfy $J million. Fur- 
ther, if 625,000 special education graduates leave school 
nationally each year (Eleventh Annual Report to Congress 
1989), the need for effective transition becomes painfully 
obvious. 
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American pay $10 in dependency costs (disability insur- 
ance, health care, and food stann») for eveiy $1 spent on 
progran^ to help persons with disaoiuti^ become independent 
(special education, vocational education, and rehabilita- 
tion). The difiference between thosm w^to become self-suffi- 
dent and those who do not is less a function of the severity 
of the disability than of the qjpropriateness and timeliness 
of the education and rehabilitation services provided. 



BRIDGES TO INDEPENDENCE 

The obvious solution to the problem of "forced" depen- 
dency is to change the system. Unfortunately, before the 
system can be changed, the attitudes of significant people 
need to change: 

o Students need to be surrounded with a sense 
of expectation that includes a picture of 
themselves as productive, involved citizens. 

o Parents need to reinforce this picture and 
Changinsthe come to an understanding of not only the 

system requires risks of leaving supportea dependence, but 

cooperation. the rewards of selecting supported indepen- 

dence. 

o Educators need to reinforce the picture of 
students with disabiliu'es beconung job- and 
career-holders and prepare them with the nec- 
essary skills and sense of self-esteem to be 
productive citizens. 

o Adult service providers need to share in the 
responsibility for the training and re- 
traim'ng of these students and to provide 
support to these students when they are on 
the job. 

A discussion of the transition from school to work for 
spedal needs smdents can be confusing because it involves 
both the transition process itself ("transition," the noun) 
and methods for trouble-shooting an individual's progress 
through the process ("transition," the verb). 

Conceptually, bridges are a good way to examine and talk 
about the transition process. Nfadeline Wills of the Office 
of Spedal Education and Rehabilitative Services (OSERS) was 
among the first to refer to the school-to-work transition 
process as a bridge. 




Transition is a 
Itridge between the 
the security and 
structure offers by 
the school and the 
risk of adult life. 



[Traiisition is] an outcome oriented process 
encompassing a broad array of services and 
experiences that lead to en^toymem. IVansi- 
tion is a period that includes bi^ school, 
the point of graduation, additional postsec- 
ondaiy education or adult services* and the 
initial years of employment TransiUon is a 
bridge between the security and structure 
offers by the school and the risk of adult 
tife. (Wills 1984) 

In order to share a conceptual model of transition for 
special needs students, OSERS offered the following illustra- 
tion of three bridges between school and work. 



I 



HIQH 
SCHOOL 



No Special Sflfviow y 



EMPLOYMENT 



Time-Umited Services 



> 



Ongoinfl Seivices ^ 



FIGURE 1. OSERS* conceptual model of transition 



An explanation of the three bridges leading to competitive 
employment follows: 

1. No Special Services. Students usin^ the 
first bridge to employment would require no 
special services to gam and maintain emplo;^- 
ment other than services available to their 
nonhandicapped peers. Such services could 
include job placement assistance from die 
vocational instructor or job placement coun- 
selor. 

2. Time-limited Services. Students using the 
second bridge may use services provided by 
rehabilitation agencies, postsecondaiy educa- 
tion and/or Private Industry Council (PIC) 
programs. This bridge to employment is 
generally restricted to individuals thought 
capable of making it on their own after ser- 
vices are completed. 
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Residential and 
social issues must 
be considered also. 



3. Qnyoinp Seiviises. The third brid^ existe 
for those individuals who may always need 
support services. These individuals rcqmrc 
several agenda sharing resources to provide 
Ufelong suiqwrt in order to maiimiTe the 
persi^s potent^ Hie supported employment 
mitiative of Rehabilitation Services Commis- 
sion (RSC) and Mental Retardation/ Develop- 
mental Disabilities (MR/DD) agencies 
encourage tte ctevelopment of programs that 
provide ongoing services. 

Since an effective transition process affects fiiture 
life as well as the employmem conmonent of that life, resi- 
dential and social issues must also be considered. The tran- 
sition process must account for meeting the student's needs 
within these domains as welL As students leave the second- 
ary environment, their social network often diminishes. 
Planning must account for age-appropriate social and recre- 
ational activities. For soum famuies, residential issues 
may be of immediate concern. For others, concerns about in- 
dependent living are secondary to more pressing concerns. 
Assessing f^prc^riate housing available within the community 
or determimng that such housing does not exist are important 
conq>onents to any real transition from dependence to indepen- 
dence. 
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Figure 2 offers sin illustration of how these two addi- 
tional d(»naitts~r^demial coneems and socialization oppo^ 
tunities-fit with the OSERS* brid^ model. 




FIGURE2L ^ipeattnivkodtnaaiikmwodel 



Transition bridges 
must be built! 



This discussion of bridges must, however, be carried a 
step further. For »[atiq>le, OiSERS* bridge model is excellent 
on p^r. Yet it is no more useful than a bridge printed on 
a map to enable a traveler to cross a river, when the 
traveler reaches the river and the bridge is out, the fact 
that it is on the maD is of little help. Often services are 
technically available, out the lack of programming or the 
existence of waiting lists makes services functionally non- 
existent and the bridge is rendered ineffective. 

These transition bridses must be built, they must be 
regularly inspected, and they must be repaired when they 
break down. Unfortunately, unlike bridges of concrete and 
steel, we do not have the luxury of re-routing traffic while 
we work on these bridges. 
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In addition to tniilding and repairing bridges, transi- 
tion inherently inchides the responsibility tor emuring stu- 
dents safety as they ooss the bndges and ensuring that they 
make it all the wi^ across. 



THE PROJECT NETWORK EXPERIENCE 

Project NETWORK, fonded by The Ohio Division of Career 
and Vocational Education, Ohio Department of Education, with 
funds firom the U.S. Office of Speaal Education and Rehabili- 
tative Services, U.S. Department of Education, was a 3-year 
effort undertaken by the Center on Education and Training for 
Employment at The Ohio State Unwersity. The purpose was to 
develop a model hereby school and agency personnel, parents, 
and employers could better coordmate theur support services 
to ensure that youth with disabilities could experience 
effective transition from school-to-work with the support 
necessary to succeed. 

Project goals demonstrated that through increased coop- 
eration- 

0 youth would ^n quality job training within 
the school environment; 

Effective transitions ° youth would have support during the^'r transi- 

result in improved tion process; 

services. ^ youth would have on-the-job training, if nec- 

essary, provided by a job coach; 

0 enmloyeis would have the necessary support 
and training to effectively supervise the new 
worker; ana 

o employers would have a contact person to call 
upon if problems developed. 

Through increased cooperation between the various players, it 
was expected that service could be provided without gaps or 
duplication of effort 

A pilot sample of 27 students involved in a variety of 
educational programs was selected from across 11 school dis- 
tricts in 7 counties within central Ohio. This effort per- 
mitted project staff to gain an insight^ perspective on 
transition, what works, and what does not. It is mifbrmation 
from the Project NETWORK emerience that comprises the case 
studies included herein, as well as many of ibe handouts and 
forms included as exhibits. Much of the info.madon gathered 
as a result of the project will seem obvious to even ttie most 
casual reader, but bridges on paper obviously cannot be 
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crossed and yet we try to force students across paper bridges 
with startlins r^ularity. Significant dtonredes of the 
project are as n>Uow8: 

0 Tranidtion efforts were most success when 
coordinated one person, whom we will refer 
to here as the transition coordinator. The 
specific job title of this individual (work- 
study coordinator, vocational special educa- 
tion coordinator) not nearlv as in^rtant 
Tips for effective ! as the fact that one person hi^ the responsi- 

tramition, bility of coordinating the efforts or the 

other players. This individual's commitment 
to networkine, delegating, and the students* 
long-term weu being were significam fectors 
in creating effective transition 
experiences. 

o Transition coordinators who had the time to 
network-to leara of other agencies and their 
services, to build working relationships with 
personnel from these agendes, who 
involved these others in transition 
meetings-were significantiy more successfiil 
than those who did not 

o Transition coordinators supported by tiieir 
administrators with decision-making power 
were more successful than those wimout the 
expressed support of their administrators. 

o Transition efforts should ideally start by 
the smdenfs freshman year and must be 
started no later than the junior year. Adult 
service providers must be made aware of the 
student on a consultation basis in freshman 
and sophomore years and/or on an open case 
basis in the junior and senior years. 

o Transition ax>rdinators are more successful 
when given a reasonable case load over the 4- 
year program-that is, 10-16 students with 
multiple nandicaps or 25-30 students with 
mild disabilities. 

o Transition coordinators who include in-school 
employment, comnmniw-based experiences 
(e.g., volunteer work), ana summer en^loyment 
as integral components of a student's high 
school preparation for work have students woo 
are better prepared to work following high 
school. 
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0 Tirai^tion coordinators who foster a sense of 
personal inv^tmem on the part of trandtion 
team members are more succ^sfiil than those 
^o do not This includes arranging meetings 
wherein things get accomplished, ensuring 
that team members participate and see r^ults 
from their participation, and keeping each 
team member aware of the student s progress 
through the process. 

In our sodety, people who work are regarded as valu- 
able, contributing members of a larger whole. People with 
disabilities have the right to participate as working members 
of the society. By law, a person seeking employment cannot 
be discriminated against due to a disability, however, no 
employer is required to hire someone ill-equipped for the 
position they have available. The difference is coordinated 
transition from school to worL 
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SECnONa INDIVmUALTRANgnONPIANNING 



Transition planning 
is student-outcome- 
oriented. 



INTRODUCnON 

Undeistanding the roles and responsibilities oi each 
partidpant in a comprehensive transition plan and partici- 
pating in an interagency task force are critical to an effec- 
tive transition planning process. Yet, transition planning 
process can he evaluate as successful only if the toUowing 
outcomes occun 

o All students exiting secondary education programs are 
employed and/or are enrolled in postsecondary 
programs 

o All students exiting secondaiy education promuns 
have access to necessaiy support services to mamtain 
employment and/or postsecondaiy education programs 

0 All students exiting secondaiy education programs and 
their family members understand how to access adult 
services if^ and when, needed 

The Project NETWORK experience and recent research 
underscore the need for a multiyear transition process initi- 
ated no later than the nmth ^ade. As with typical chil- 
dren, we must hejdn to hold clear expectations for chfldren 
with disabilities, loese expectations must include work and 
career goals, independent living goals, and goals for self- 
actualizatioa This is a process of reinforcement which 
begins at birth (see figure 3). For practical purposes, the 
following section will be hmited to activities for the 
student* s secondaiy education program. 

Section 2 is divided into three major parts. First, a 
school-based transition planning process will be presented. 
Second, the general flow of transition will be discussed 
brief^ usins the School-to-Work Transition Flow Chart 
Finaify, an Individualized Planning and Record Sheet will be 
presented and discussed in detail The case studies and 
examples of ITP forms presented are all real-life examples 
from the Project NETWORK experience. 
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Fehnk. Sirft 



Success transition 
planning must begin 
early. 




1*4 Vc hitl-Ji W^t^^ffml Tkms% 

Figure 3. "Early transition planning" 



SCHOOl/-BASQ> TRANSITION 
PLAN PROCESS 



The best way to coordinate transition is to make the 
transition planning i>rocess an integral component of the lEP 

erocess. Ine transition coordinator must be involved in the 
BP planning process to ensure that the educational, voca- 
tional, and transition plans are all coordinated. 



The transition 
process can be 

cooriUnat&i 
through the lEP for 

many high incidence 
populations. 



Coordinating Transition through the lEP 

Transition planning is best completed as part of the lEP 
process. By incorporatmg planning for the student's fiiture 
mto an ah-eady existing meeting tmie, school personnel and 
family members can help direct the educational program 
toward employment and independent living goals. For example, 
once the special education teacher understands the goals of 
transition, he/she may teach job-seeking and job-keeping 
skills as part of the communications unit. Similarly, the 
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When adult service 
pravklers are 
involved it's best 
to invite them to 
thelEP/ITP 
meetings. 



Transition planning 
benefits all 
partic^ants. 



complex skills of budgeting and money management can be 
incorporated into the math djrriculum. 

As school personnel begin to involve adult service 
agendes, several benefits can occur for all participants. 
Some of th^ benefits are as follows: 

o Adult service personnel have school contact persons 
available to provide information about the client 
School personnel have an excellent history of the 
student that can assist the adult service system 
to provide the most ^ropriate, and timely 
services. 

o School personnel have the adult service system avail- 
able to provide services that the school system 
cannot provide. For exanq>le, if the youth needs a 
\cb coach» special equipment, or an on-the-job train- 
mg agreement, the rehabilitation counselor can 
provide these services. 

o The adult service system has its own individualized 

SlaiminK process, namefy. the Individualized Written 
lehabiHtation Plan QWRP) for RSC, and the Individu- 
alized Habilitation Plan (IHP) for Mental Retarda- 
tion/Developmental Disabilities (MR/DD) agendes. It 
is essential to coordinate these two or t£ee plans 
so that the individual student can maximize the 
services of the school and adult service systems 
without duplicating expensive evaluations or other 
services. 

o Scnool personnel should be invited to the IWRP and/or 
IHP meetinc with the permission of the student and 
his/her famuy. This enhances communication and can 
ensure that the three plans are well coordinated. It 
also n>reads the responsibility of calling meetings 
to all the transition participants. 

o Adult service personnel become invested in the voca- 
tional goals and Job-placement acth^ties of the ITP 
team members, once the student graduates and is 
employed, the adult service agency wiU have a great- 
er mvestment in maintaining that employment site. 

o As job-to-iob transitions occur, the adult service 
a|ency will have an established working relationship 
with the dient and, as a result, wiu be able to 
open cases and provide timely services. 
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Exhibit 2 offers an overview of transition planning. 
This tool can be used as a handout to familiarize members of 
the team with the components invoWed in transition. (See 
appendix B for the camera ready master of this process.) 



EXHiBrr2 

SCHOOUBASEDT1tA»SmON FLAN PR 



t Frepare for the ^deal^s Transidcm from SdKxrf to Work. 

o OlrtatD m update infcmiiatioii oo thw stiideiit*s vocioioiial 
skiUsp indu^i^s the i»e of- 

- vocational interest mventory, 

- fonnalized voetfioiial assessmeiU, and 

** mformal assessment, induding behavioral 
(rf>servation. 

o Establish a transitiOT file for cadi student, 

- Otrtam w update infOTmatton ccNicemii^ the ^udent's 
disabling conditio, indudtng medical and psydiolo^cal 
evaluations. 

- Gather or update information about agencies (public and 
private) CM* incfividuab, induding family members^ that 
may he involved in the student's eventual transition, 
placement, or support 

- Collect information from the Bureau of Employment 
Services and local chamber of commerce reading local 
labor market needs, 

Z Establish the Tranation Team« 

o lEP chairperson reviews updated student information to 
determine individuals and agendes necessaiy to unplement a 
sucnssfiil ^:hool-to-work transitioa 

o lEP chairperson assures that a^ncies udU have entered 
into a working interagency agreement with the school 
s^em. 

o lEP chairperson convenes the iirst full transition 
meeting, 

o lEP chairperson assigns transition cMrdinitfor as student 
advocate win monitor the transition process* 

o Transition wc»dmat<»r craipletes referral forms to adult 
service q^nctes and monkors ser^ces {mvided by adult 
fl^^enctes to oisure a wei1*ooordmated transition prowss. 
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3. Set Broad TransUkm Goals via the 

o The team dclermiiWi the type and nature of the sdiool 
and/or community iriacement that wiD be tte ecmtext for the 
stwleaf 5 tranaticm, 

o The team d^ennin^ apj^^cqiriate communky Uvh^ grals, 
indfidiog Iraqg amqgemeiit&» medical needs, »tate 
plamiing, social opttms, ^c. 

o Hie team detomines appro priate short* and loag-tenn 
employmeitt goals, irolitdh^ job tratnii^ short- and loi^* 
tern mnfdoymau options, 

o The team writ» the goals on the lEP/ITP. 

4. Establ^ the Tran^on Oljeaive& 

o Attach cd]jo^ives with ^>edfic inUiation and completion 
timelines to each ci the goals spedftal on the TTP. 

o On the ITP, write the name of the individual assigned to be 
reqvonstUe for monitimi^ each elective* 

o AfiBrm the ITP team coordinator's role in momtoring the 
c^jeOives mth each team member throi^hottt the year. 

5. Update the Transtticm Plan b^ed cm the Stu<fent's Pn^ress, 

o Reomvene the ITP team at least once to evaluate prepress 
on the {rfans, goals, and objectivi^ 

o Modify or iqxlate the ITP based cm reports team members 
responsible for transiticm objective 

6. Establish FoUon^up and FoOiyw-aknig Services. 

o Determine scope and nature of fcdlow^np. 

o EstaMidi a^cy or indmdual respcmsitHlity for follow-up 
and foDow-aloi^ 

o Fcnward tnfcmnation gathered in course of ITP process to 
the foIIow-up coordinatcH*. 

o Upd^ sclNxd aad agency files to reflect changes in the 
student's plans. 
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CASBSTUDY: EJCTENDimTOl^ SCHOOL I^OORAM 

Tom b a studot wab mtitti^e haiiifiai{» who b OOTcntiy 
recnvii^ services fnm tbo hi^ scbocd special educaticm 
program as wefl as the oamtty board of MR^D. When Tcmi 
approad^ gradoatscm at a^ 19, die sdmA woA^m^ coor- 
dinator bc^an to look fcM* anfdoymeot BecauK of Traa's lack 

matarity and pie-anp^^iwiit skills, fiiuling an appropriate 
jd> match for Tom was difllcalt Instead ctf k^ing Tom 
graduate ami sit at kmie wmtii^ for an adult sei^e casci to 
lie opcntd, the school persrand decried it would be better 
for Tim to return to schod to gain more VDc^cmal skills 
ami maturity* 

Tom's parents agreed to keep him in schod imtil he could 
gain qqin^riate jcb skills and make the transition to work. 
Howmw, tte BdkO(A p^sonnel rould not focate an aiq^'opdate 
job training program for Tom* (The sdiocrf district did not 
have an Option 4 Vocaticmal Traimng Prc^irom.) Fttm previous 
summ^ w(»*k e^perienc^ they knew that job a>ach servi^ 
were essential 

After several meetii^ wbh different adult sendee 
repr^ntatives, the local MR/DD prc^ram agr^ to provide 
vocational service to Tom during the next school year. Tnm 
attended the local public high school and received instruc- 
tion in personal finance, cookings and slK)pping as designated 
on his school lEP. 

In addition to the goals and objeais'es on his lEP, Tom 
also had an IHP that ^>Kified that he produ(^ a satisfactory 
amount of work, finish work tasks, and listen to supe/visors 
without interrupting. 

As the result of this plan, Tom will be placed in compete 
itive employment by February 1990. 



This case study illustrated how m, the family mem- 
bers, and the school and agency person xl benefit by working 
together to coordinate the services. Tom will need to maxi- 
mize his potential The adult service agency, which will 
have ongoing responsibility to follow-up on Tom's employment, 
will coordinate tne job placement and job coach services. In 
the final analysis, when Tom graduates, his school-to-work 
transition will be heading in a successful direction. 




Transition planning 
must begin in the 
freshman year. 



Adult service cases 
should be opened no 
later than t^w jmior 

year. 



TOANSmON AS A FOUR-YEAR PROCESS 

The "transition flow chart" presented in figure 4 pro- 
vides a graphic view of how a student may transition &om 
school to employment The fgure highlights some of the mai^ 
activities that can occur in years and stages of the transi- 
tion planning process. Each transition plan will be individ- 
ualized. Uiuortunately, ongoing student assessments 2nd 
values of ass^mcnt and the individuality of program plm- 
ning simply carnot be overlooked. 

Freshman and Sophomore Years 

During the freshman and sophomore years, as well as in 
the elementary grades, there is a heavy emphasis on employ- 
ability skills and career exploration. Dunng the freshman 
year the transition folder is set up and the vocational 
assessment process is initiated. This process can include 
both informd and formal assessment, as well as an evaluation 
of all work experiences. 

Also, during the freshman or sophomore year, adult 
service personnel can be used on a consultant basis and/or 
adult service cases can be opened for youth with severe 
disabilities. For example, if a youth needs a job coach to 
gain and maintain a summer job, then a referral to RSC should 
be completed so that a job coach for summer work experience 
can be obtained. Work experiences should be coordinated for 
all youth during the summer months so that each smdent with 
a disability develops a work history as well as a clear 
understandmg of what Vork" actually is. 

Junior and Senior Years 

Adult service cases should be opened no later than the 
junior year for all youth who may need assistance and support 
beyond what school persoimel can provide. If youth are able 
to gain and maintain sunmier jobs and receive favorable evalu- 
ations from their employers, additional support from tiie 
adult services may not be necessary. If the summer experi- 
ences are not successful, then other support services sucn as 
job coaching may be needed. The goals and objectives of the 
fmal years of high school must focus on the essential skills 
needed for successful transition to employment 

If the student requires more time to gain necessary 
skills and to complete the required high school credits, 
plans to extend the high school program an additional year 
should be made. This must be done early in the transition 
planning process so that the youth and his/her significant 
others do not perceive this additional year as a failure or 
punishment but an opportunity to prepare for the future. 
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< HIGH 
SCHOOL 



FRESHMAN 

•Emptoye^itySkifls 

• CommunHy-based 

• Functionat Living Sicitis 



SOPHOMORE 

•EmployabSitySkUts 

• Community-based 
carev 6]i][^oratiofl 

• Functional Living Sititts 



JUNIOR 

EmpioyabUity Skins 
Vocational Training 
Functiona! Living SkHls 



SENIOR 

En^oyability Skins 
Volitional Training 
Functional living Skills 



I 



Continue 
Asatstment 
Proeots 



SUMMER V\ORK EXPEREf^K^E 



Continue 
Long Range 
Planning 



SUft^R WORK EXPERENCE 



Make Agency 
Raferrala 



SUMMER WORK EXPERENCE 




ITP 



Make Job 

Placement 



ADDITIONAL 
SCHOOLING 




PURCHASED 

SERVICES 

• Wofk Adjustment 
•SWB Training 

• Job Coaching 

• Job Placement 

• Follow-up 



PLACEMENT 
ASSISTANCE 

• Job Coaching 
•Transportation 

• Work Adjustment 

• Job Ptacennent 



COMMUNITY 
SERVICES 

Work Ad^us^nt 
Skin Training 
Job Coaching 



r 




COMPETITIVE EMPLOYMENT 



SHELTERED 
WORKSHOP 

» Work Adjustment 
• Sodalization 
SkiU Buikling 



ADULT ACTIVITY 
CENTER 

• Sotialization 
SkittBuiUing 




Figure 4. Transition flow chart 
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CASE STUDY 




Students can acquire 
esseMial work 
experience through 
sununer employment. 



During the senior year, the actual job placement should 
occur no later than Januaiy of that year. The final year of 
high school should be m>rdinated so that the ]^outh ^nds 
the majority of the year working in a commumty-based job 
instead of reporting to the high school. 

Smooth and Effective Transitions 

A smooth transition with carefully planned support for 
both the student and the employer has occurred if- 

o The student continues working in his/her job, 

o the parents/guardian and the adult service represen- 
tative can provide the necessary support to maintain 
that job placement and 



executed by the yonm, the parents, and/or the adult 
service representative. 



CASE STUDY: MULTIYEAR TRANSITION, BOX 

Bill has been pla^ in a Severe Behavior Handicapped 
class because of his |»ychiatric disability. Althoi^ Bill's 
disability has not stabilized~he has experienced several 
breakdowns that required hc^talization-comi^ive employ- 
ment b still a goal 

In his freshman year. Bill was given a school-based 
evaluation that indicated an interest in ser^ce occupations 
and the ability to follow directions. Bill gained a summer 
job at the Parks and Recreation Department through the PIC 
Summer Youth Employment program. However, BiU was fired 
from thb job before the summer ended spedficaUy because he 
^ not follow diredions. 

During his sophomore year. Bill applied and obtained a 
job at a local resort area cleaning off tables. After sever- 
al weeks Bill quit this job because It was too stressful" 

The following summer Bill ^in acquired a PIC summer 
job as an assistant to a buildii^ custodian. With some coun- 
seling and strong family suf^ort. Bill succ^sfully completed 
all 8 weeks of the job. The supervise onnmented that Bill 
"doesn't like to work by himself and needs a lot of 
supervision." 

At this i»int the UP team decided that Bill would need 
support from adult ^rvices, and they made a referral to 
Rehabilitation Services Commission (RSC). They also enrolled 
Bin in an on-the-job PIC trainti^ program in food senice. 
Bill gained high school credit for working in the training 
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proffsm. He did so well in the 8-week bainsiv program tbat 
the emplcqfo- catered Um a part-tmie job with a »ise and 
steady hcHirs. 

Bill waa so noted aboitt this cqvportimity that at his 
ITP meethi|( (in which he aoively parti^»tes) winoimced, 
"I want to thank everycme fm cmning. Honks for siqmg good 
things labovft me because ft's true. I work hanl Yon can 
rount on me!" 

BilTs transition dearly illiistrates a mnltiyear pro- 
cess that fflccorporated several wwk ^qperiences. Each job 
that Bill had can be used as part of the ot^neq vocaticmal 
assessment process to determine the support services that 
Bin win reed to enter the worid of work succ^sfidly. 



CASE STUDY 



Some transition 
efforts have many 
harriers. 



CASESTUDY: CAROL, A CHALLENGING CASE 

Carol is a 20-yearKdd student in a Hearii^ Impaired 
program. She b cuntntly functicming cognitively; acadmi- 
caOy^ and adaptiwly withm the mildly mrataHy r^arded 
range. In spite of her profound hearii^ loss she has spoken 
lai^ua^ excellent ittili^on of her hearing aids, and some 
speech reading c^[>abilities« 

Cared has bera conwtratfy sheltered htt mother, 
Ms* FliclL Her father has been out the home for many 
years. Carol and her mc^l^ are very close and on several 
occasions her mother requested that ^ be excused from 
participation in evaluation and vocational experiences 
because Carol u{^tt fearful, and threittening to quit 
school 



Carol was giwn ^^xrational e\^kiatiQn in the 10th grade 
and the evaluates reported that she had great difficulty 
foOowing directions and was not a suitable candidate Cot a 
Career Center pr<^ranL The Work Study Coordmator reomn- 
mended a simmer wcM-k experience, but Carol and her mother 
were not recejrtive. 

During the lldi grade Carol was given the cq>portunity to 
work ^ery momii^ at a special school for wry yow^ hearing 
impaired children where Carol has been a ^dent. She did 
simple clerical tasks and helped one of the teachers with 
three year (dds* Her performance varied from week to week« 
During the spring she was encoin^ed to visit each of the two 
special needs prc^rmns avaihd>le in the Cdumbus CSty 
School District After encours^ement and some threats Carol 
and her mother agreed ^hat she would go to Production Lab at the 
Northeast Career Center. Again die was given an o|H)ortunity 
for summer emfrff^ent. This time her mother hidic^ted that 
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she bad a siimme*' jd>, which later imyved to have bMn a 
falsehood 

In her senior year Carol attended the Produdicm Lab and 
msKte some progr^s. There were sericHts prcMems with trans- 
portation that were solved when M& Flick changed her work 
schedule so that she could pick Card up eadi day* BcMh 
mc^er and dauber continued to indst that thc^ were 
anxious fix Carol to haw a job. 

At the ITP omferenM it was determined that Carol was 
interred m being a nurse awtstant m child care, and a 
clerk typist. Because Ms. Ftidc work^ at a ranvalesc^nt 
aitter and was rehictant to permit Carol to use puUic trans* 
port^n, it vm deteimin^ that we ^it>uld tnv^tig£rte that 
facility first. 

After an initial visit by the prc^am directs and work 
study cowdinator, several posoUe jdb nations were 
sele^ed and an interview was scfaedtded. Carol decided that 
she was interc^ed in tlus work site. NeA ^e vi^ted a 
child care program n^iere she became very fearful and refused 
to go without the work*^dy coordinatOT. 

By tlus time it was necessary to enlist the assistance 
of aduh sendees. Carol was taken to the Cwiprehenstve 
Program the Deaf where it was decided after several 
conferen^ that she would be^ evalu^on in My following 
a graduati(m trip to Chica^ to visU her aunt. In late June 
when the ii^k^study coordinator checked on the exact start 
date so that she could begm trawl training, Ms. Flick 
informed her that Carol was ^yii^ m Chicago for most of 
the summer. CPD was rescheduled for September. After 
ancHher call in Ai^ust^ Ms. Flick indicated that Carol was 
afr^d to go to CPD and would stay home for a while. 

A combination of an overjw'trtective mother, the comfort 
of a nonaggres^ BVR counselor, and a fearfid 

client prevented a successful placement. Follow-up wiU 
continue on Carol for 5 years, and each year she will be 
encouraged to enter the world of work. 



THE INDIVIPUALIZED TRAN SmON PLANNING 
AND RECORD SHEET 



Transition planning 
record sheets are 
used to focus the 
process. 



The Individualized Transition Plannins and Record Sheet 
(ITP Record Sheet) is a tool that can be used to plan a 
student's high school years and t/acsition to adult life. 
Jointly developed by Project NETWORK staff and the Special 
Education and Industry Pi^ject directed by Dr. DeAnna 
Horstmeier, the ITP Record Sheet is a quick method to plan 
the last 4-S years of a student's education and transition 
program. 

The nP Record Sheet can be used for assessing needs, 
tracking student prosress, and guiding the l)uilding" of a 
student^s transition file. The ITP Record Sheet serves three 
major functions: 

1. It can be used as a guide for developing goals and 
objectives for the lEP/nP. IWRP, or the mP. 

2. It can be used as a record of transition service 
delivery over time. 

3. It can be used as a way to assign specific responsi- 
bilities. 

One important facet of information collection as it 
relates to tibe student is the need to standardize documenta- 
tion collection. The establishment of a transition file and 
a specific transition coordinator for each student has proved 
to DC a helpful strategy. As each adult service agency will 
require different information and ma^ of the necessary 
decisions cannot be made without spedm; pieces of informa- 
tion, one file and one coordinator who maintains all transi- 
tion-related materia] is time and cost effective. 

The ITP Record Sheet has been developed and field-tested 
to identify in one location all the components that may be 
necessary for an effective transidoa This document enables 
the transition team members to know exactly where ai^ one 
student is in his/her transition process and to plan accord- 
ingly to meet the tiimsition goals set forth in the lEP, ITP, 
IWRP, and/or the IHP. The ITP Record Sheet can also be used 
as a checklist to make sure all the necessary information is 
included in a student's transition file. 

Ideally the student, the family, school personnel, and 
participating agency staff can meet at the beginning of the 
student's high sdiool years (ninth ^rade) to plan all 4 
years. Then at the regular lEP meetings, the fTP Record 
Sheet is updated as outcomes of the previous year's acdvi- 
ties and plans for the upcoming year's activities are 
discussed. 
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Highlights of the ITP Record Sheet wiU be discussed in 
the following section. Exhibit 3 represents a sample page 
from the ITP Record Sheet A master of the entire TtF Record 
Sheet appears in appendix B for your duplication and use. 
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At the top of the sheet are spaces for six grade levels. 
Given the Project NETWORK experiences, with Tom*s case stu(fy 
in point, many school districts choose to extend the second- 
ary education program for 1 or 2 years. Simpler fill in the 
grade and/or toe years the transition planning will occur for 
a given student 

The next heading entitled "WHEN" provides an opportunity 
for the lEP/ITP team to indicate the time the specific activ- 
ity will occur. The individual accepting responsibility for 
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overseeing the implementation of each activity, indicated in 
the left mamin, is 'Tfaecked under the ^ropiiate coiiuxm of 
the "RESPONSIBILrnES" section. Note that femily members, as 
well as school and adult service agency personnel, are all 
potential partidpants of the lEP/TIr plannii^ process. The 
specific job titles are only provided on page 1 of the ITP 
record sheet On pages 2-S, a "WHO" column is provided for 
adding the ^>ecific person*s name or job title. 

Initially the activities of each member of the transi- 
tion team can be recorded on the ITP Record Sheet or the lEP 
plaiL In a more con^lex case where parents, agenw person- 
nel, and school personnel have assumed responsibiuties that 
must be carefulw coordinated, an additional tracIdnE form 
may be completed to clarify specific responsioilities. 
Copies of seveml such forms are included in appendix B for 
your use. 

The final "CX^MMENTS" column provides an opportunity to 
comment on a specific approach that will be used to implement 
a |iven activity or to record the outcome of an activity. As 
activities are planned, it is recommended that the transition 
coordinator check the date that the activity will be initi- 
ated. As activities are completed, siinply cross the original 
check. This is illustrated on the bottom of^ each page. 
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L General 

Once the transition coordinator has been determined and 
recorded in the top left comer of page 1, he or she can open 
the transition file. 




A. High School Transition File Opened. The first informa- 
tion the transition coordinator needs to collect is the 
assessment information. Cwrent evaluation data are 
needed to plan appropriate activities, set timelines, 
and/or make referrals to adult service agencies. Some of 
the basic evaluation data that the transition coordinator 
should plan to collect follow. 

B. Psychological Evaluation, The psychological evaluation 
must be completed every 3 years for each student with a 
disability on an lEP. As students enter their teenage 
years, ask the psychologist to begin to assess the sm- 
dent*s ability to plan and implement a realistic career 
plan. Is the student planning for the future? What 
educational and commumty environments and activities can 
the psychologist suggest to assist the student in devel- 
oping a positive work personality? 

If the smdem will be referred to RSC, the psychological 
evaluation should be completed the same year as the 
referral to RSC Students with severe disaoilities who 
will require job coaching for successful summer work 
experiences, should be referred to RSC no later than the 
sophomore vear. If possible, have one school psycholo- 
gist licensed to provide a DSM-m code so eligibility 
for RSC services can be expedited with ease. 
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Early development 
of employabUity 
skills helps to 
ease transition. 



C Medical Evaluatiom (if nc^cdV Some studcntt with 
health impainnents may need a medical evaluation to 
determine if th^ have the stamina and strength to gain 
employment at certain work sites. Be sure to ask the 
doctor if there are physical reasons to avoid certain 
work environments. 

D. EmplQvahilitv/I -ifa Skillis Assessment fELSA). Since we 
ail Imow that youth lose jobs due to poor eiiq>lqyabihty 
skills, it is critical to ensure that youth g^m the 
skills necessary to survive on the job. As determined by 
the En^)loyabUity Skills Project (£SP) fiwded the 
Ohio Department of Education, Dwision of Special Educa- 
tion (1988), the critical employabiUty skills are listed 
on the assessment instrument 

The ELSA can be used to ^ain information about the 
students level of emplo^ility on the 24 different 
employability skills. Skills that need attention can 
be targeted for remediation. Parents and teachers can 
work together to implemem behavior management programs 
to develop the critical skills necessary to become 
reliable and valued employees. A copy of ELSA is 
included in appendix B for your use. For instructional 
activities that can be infused into all subjects, obtain 
the Employability Skills Project Manual from your local 
SERRC Center (see appendix C) 

E. Vocational A^scssment/Evaluation. Although the vocation- 
al assessment process needs to be ongomg to ensure that 
all work ejq)eriences are assessed in terms of both 
employability-skill and job-skill performance, a basic 
assessment of a student's interests, abilities, apti- 
tudes, learning styles, and special needs is an important 
component of the transition file. 

F. Interview with Parents . Before Uie transition coordina- 
tor makes any firm decisions about the student, it is 
e^ntial that tie or she meets with the parents, prefera- 
bly in tiie home, finds out what the parent's goals are 
for tiieir child and finds out what jobs the student has 
around the house for example, does the student select 
his/her own clothes, maintain his/her own belongings, 
etc?, does the student have friends in the neighborhood, 
and dreams of his or her own? The coordinator should 
also try and build a positive image of the student's 
strengths and assets. 
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n. Adult Service EUgibflity 

The se^nd section of the ITP Record Sheet focuses on 
maintaining a record of eligibility for adult services. Each 
of the agencies listed in the Adult Service Eligibiliw 
section of the FTP Record Sheet ait described in section % 
Agency Personnel and Employer's Roles and Responsibilities. 
The puipose, services provided, eligibility criteria, and 
organizational structure are provided for the agencies as 
well. Also the local offices and sendee areas of each 
organization are provided in appendix C. 

Once the lEP/ITP team members understand which agencies 
will have a significant role in a student's transition, the 
date of application and the date written notice of eligibili- 
ty determination is received should be recorded in the 
"when" column (see below). 
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Following are suggestions for the services that may be 
obtained from each agency. 

A. Social Security Administration fSSA^. SSA coordinates 
several programs that are relevant to the student in 
transition. In order to access any of the programs 
listed below, students must have a social secun^ num- 
ber. If a student needs a soda! security number, be 
sure that he or she (with assistance from a family member 
or school persormel, if necessary) fills out the social 
security application form and brings this ^pUcaticn and 
two pieces of identification (a birth certificate, a 
baptismal record, and/or a school record with a current 
address) to the local SSA office. 
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Sndal Security Income (SSIV SSI is a proBram that 
makes monthly payments to people with disaomties 
who are in nnandal need, work credits are not 
needed for SSI benefits, but there are limits on 
assets and income for people to be eligible for SSI. 

Snrial Securit y DiRability Income fSSDIV Some 
persons with disabilities who receive SSI may also be 
eligible for SSDL However, the amount of their SSI 
checks will be lower. 

SSDI provides benefits to workers whose disability 
prevents him or her from working for a year or more 
or that is expected to result in death. Certain 
members of the family of a person who is disabled 
include- 

the unmarried son or daughter disabled before the 
age of 22 (benefits may start as early as a^e 
18), and 

the unmarried son or daughter who is under 18 and 
is in high school fulltime. 

Medicare/Medicaid. This agency is administered by 
the SSA. Here you caa ap^v for Medicare and find 
answers to your questions about the programs. This 
support service offers both a hospital insurance 
program and a medical insurance prc^ram for which 
persons recenmig benefits from SSA can enroll in and 
pay a monthly premium. 



Plan to Achieve Self-Support (PASS^. The PASS pro- 



gram is designed for persons receiving SSI and who 
desire to become independent The ?ASS program 

be used to save money to purchase a variety of aids 
and/or services such as cars, adaptive equipment, job 
coach services, apartment furniture, or a home. 

"Die following case study provides an example of how 
the ?ASS prowam was used to purchase a car Iw a 
young man with multiple handicaps. The actual PASS 
forms completed for James can be found in appendix 
G. 
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CASESrUDY: MMES PURCHASES A CAR VIA 
THE PASS raOGRAM 



James is u young man with mubi{de liaii£ai|» w1k> was en- 
ndled in the buildup and apartment mainfenanrf. da&s at an 
area vocational sdiooL James did In his progrmn and 
was placed m tha janitorial crew at tl» Jdnt Vocational 
Scho(^ The vocational special ^madmi cooidinatiM' sdied- 
uled an ITP me^u^ durii^ James' junior 3fear mvitiog James, i 
his parems, his vocational instrv^or, and the local RSC 
counselor. Approximately 2 months after graduation, James 
was laid off from he job. 

Because Jam^ lived in a rural area, transportation was a 
l^rrior to onploymott. He had gottea hk driver's Bcense, 
but there was not a car availd^ for hhn to drive nor could 
his parmts drive him the 40 milra to the dos^ dty with 

opportumties. James' oise mana^ at the job f^cement 
agen^ ojordinated a PASS program (m James. EiduUt 4 
includes the four-page PASS referral fimn that was seat to 
the local SSA t^ce with a transmittal memo (see exhibit 
5). 

James' PASS program was approved. The amcmnt that James 
puts into lus PASS saWi^ account is deducted from his 
eamiflgs. Therefore, his SSI check is maintained during the 
PASS program period 

James wa& plaod in mmpetitive employment approximately 
6 months foUc^vittg his high schod graduaticm. He is now 
workmg fuUtime as a housekeeping attendant at a hotel, 
making $5.00 an hour with full benefits, and using the car 
be boug^ with his PASS savings. 



B. RSC (BVR/BSVIV Tlje purpose, services, and eligibility 
criteria are described in section 4. A referral to RSC 
should be made by the junior vear for anv youth who will 
need assistance beyond that which the school district can 
provide. It should be indicated on the FTP Record Sheet 
when and who will complete the referral form for RSC 

C. MR/DP or MH Case Management Most local MR/DD 
or MH agencies provide case management services to pro> 
vide training or oversee the development of independent 
living skills such as maintaining an apartment, bud- 
geting, and leisure activities. If a student is in need 
of ai^ of these skills, complete the referral information 
to gam case management services. Call to determine the 
V aitin^ list for services in youir county. In some areas 
of Ohio, the waiting list is over 2 years long for spe- 
cific services. 
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FLAN TO ACHIEVB SELF5UFFORT 

IDENTinCATION OF THE APPUCANT/RECIPIENT OF SSI: 

Name: James Harris Social Security Number. 

Birthdate: Soc Telephone: 

Mailing Address: 

Zip: 

VOCATIONAL ASPECTS OF THE PLAN: 

1 uitend to achieve self-support, or r^uced dependency on SSI payments, by attaining gainful 
employment in the following manner 

Occupational Objective: Secure and maintain emplovment in the housekeepin^g field. 

Explanation: Work with Career Industries to obtain emplovmenL complete |ob seekiny 

skills and look for a job. Once 1 obtain the job. 1 will cooperate with the emplovment job tramer 
so I can learn the iob and be successful. 



Summary of the steps necessary to achieve the occupational objecti>«: 

(1) Learn job through OJT (2) Cooperate with the job trainer 

(3) WgrH Sghgdwigd hPWrS (4) Provide supported emplovment services 

Explanation of each step: 

(1) BVR will provide the employer with on-the-iob training funds so that James can learn .lis 

iob. An OJT will be done due to James' difficulties with work schedules and peers on the iob. 

(2) Career Industries wiM provide a iob trainer for James to learn the job. The job trainer 
will provide one-on-one job training. James will learn to pace himself on the job. 



EXHIBIT 4-Omtmued 
(3) James will work the hours his emplovcf sdtedules him to work. James will not malingCT 
but keen h« work speed so he can complete his tasks m the aflotted amount of lime. 



(4) James wiU need life- lnny support on the iob. This training intervention will be 
provided for James bv Caree r Industries under the support«i employment program. 



Explanation of each expenditure: 

(1) The on-the-jo b traininii will be provided to James' employer. This incentive win be 
used to entice the employer into hiring James and also working with James through his mttial 

difficulties on the job. 



(2) James will rec eive one-on-one traininy via a ^ob trainer. The tob trainer will be paid 
for through an RSC establish ment pant to Career Industries, The trainer ,>,,l fUretfatJamSS 
learns how to do his iob correctly and provide support to htm so that he remains employed. 



(3) James will work scheduled hours. James will be at work on time and leave work on time- 
James will not do extra projects without the projects being requested bv James' immediate 

supervisor. 



(4) Continuous support services will be provided hv Career Industries. This support will 
fall under the category of supported employment. 
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EXmETT 4-Cofttinued 

VerificctioB of Expeoditures: 

Method oi retaining receipts, iavoices and similar documents: 

The PASS savings account wifl be a record of the savings James has toward the car. Also, when 

the car is purchased, the bfll erf sale will be a record the purchase price and the car 

fia^ms. It book win be a record of the car payments. 



UFEOFTHE PLAN: 

The plan will begin: JawaTY^^I^ 

The plan will end: January 16. 1990 

An extension of 18 months is anticipated. (If applicable) a written request for the extension 
will be submitted to SSA prior to the end of the approved life of this plan. The extension will 1^ 
requeued to make the car payments. 

SAVINGS AND DISBURSEMENTS OF THE PLAN: 

Summary of Savings 

Purpose Frequency/Date AmSJUBl 

(1) Deposit money mto PASS Account monthly on or about the 16tb S200.00 

of the month. 

(2) 
(3) 

TOTAL $2400.00 

Explanation of Savings: The account vyill be utilized to out a down payment on a car for James. 

This car will he one that is in good working condition and not in need of constant repairs. 



The savings will be conserved in account £ at the Banc Ohio of . Ohio 

Personal funds will not be dept^ted in this account. 
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Summary of Expenditufes 








Purpose 


FrequencvyDate 


Amount 




(1) 


Down payment on a car 


January, 1990 


S2400.00 




(2) 


Car payments 


Date and frequency to be 
determined n^n James 
purchases the car. 


To be determined 




(3) 














TOTAL 


$2400.00 
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EXHmrrs 

MEMO TO SSA FOR PASS PROGRAM REQUESTS (sim|>le) 



DATE: March 27, 1989 

TO: Social Security OfRcc 

FROM: Carol Smith, Director, Employment Industries 

SUBJECT: PLAN TO ACHIEVE SELF SUPPORT (PASS) for James Harris 



Enclosed, please find a PASS for James Harris. This {dan has been devetc^ped so 
that he can be independent and support lum^lf. Currently James* mode of 
transportation is a car that docs nc< al^rays work and requires many repairs. 
He has spent $413.27 in repaire over two (2) months and there is no indication 
that this is the fmal amount of his repairs. 

James will need support to stay with his employment. This will be provided by 
career Industries, The supportiw employment service wiD provide Jam^ with 
the needed a&ustanoe to remain employed after his case is closed by the Bureau 
of Vocational Rehabilitation (BVR). 

James has been involved for several years ^th Sodal Services i^endes to 
assist him with becoming an independent. Hie sondes be h^ been involved in 
are Mental Health System, Bureau of Vocational Rebabilitati(m (BVR), and 
Employment Industries (Vocational Evaluation, Work Adjustment and Community Job 
Placement Services). 

Questions or concerns regarding this PASS can be directed to Carol Smith, 
Director, Employment Industries, 22 S. Main Street, Outland, Ohio 55SS5, 614- 
555-1807. Any conuderation that you can provide regarding the appnmil of 
PASS for James Harris would be greatly appreciated. 



ERIC 
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D. MR/DD or M H Kmplnymgnt Service. In some areas of Ohio 
en^Ioyment and case management services are coordinated. 
In other areas, employment and case management services 
operate indei^ndently of one another and may require a 
separate application for services. Find out how your 
coimty MR/DD or MH agency operates and make the appro- 
priate referrals. Explain how the system works to the 
student, his/her family members, and any other advocates 
as ^propriate. 

E. JTPA/PIC . The Job Training Partnership Act mandates that 
Private Industiy O' .idls (PiCs) provide employment and 
training services persons at-risK of being unemployed. 
>^roximately 10 percent of PIC funds must be designated 
for persons with disabilities. Many PIC proerams fimd 
the Summer Youth Emplc^ent Program (SYEP). There are 
several other employer incentive pn^rams available 
througjj your local PIC In fact, maiw PIC programs are 
now funding Job coaches for schools' use. Check with 
your county rIC program to find ways to enhance the 
transition services provided. 

F. Employer In centive Programs . Many job placement programs 
operated by RSQ MR/DD, MH, and PIC offer special incen- 
tives to employers for hiring and training persons with 
disabilities. A few common proerams are briefly 
described below. Check with your RSC counselor to match 
appropriate programs for students on your case load. 

0 The Targeted Jobs Tax Credit (TJTC)~is an elective 
federal income tax credit that can be applied to the 
wages that private employers pay to nine target groups 
of empl(wees. The tax credit is 40 percent of the 
first years wages (up to S6,000 per employee or 
$3,000 per summer youth). Contact your local RSC 
counselor for more information. 

o RSC offers an on-the-job training pro-am in which 
em-^oyers can be reimbursed for additional costs of 
training workers with disabilities. In order to use 
this program, an open BVR/BSVI (^e must be on record 
and the rehabilitation counselor must agree that this 
is an appropriate employer incentive. 

0 The PIC offers an on-the-job training reimbursement 
program in which the employer can be reimbursed for up 
to 50 percent of an eligible employee's wages for a 
period of up to six months dunn^ training. Contact 
your local PIC program to see if this program is 
offered in your coimty. 




o The Association for Retarded Gtizens (ARC), provides 
an emplc^r incentive p rogram , the National Emplc^ent 
& Trmning Prosram {SETP), in which the employer is 
reimbursed half of the entiy wage for the first criti- 
cal 160 hours of employment am one-fourth of the 
entiy wage for the second 160 hours of employment 
This reimbursement will be paid upon conraileuon of 
training. For more information and/or an OJT applica- 
tion, contact The On-the-Job Traimng (OJT) Coordina- 
tor of the National Employment & Traming Program at 
ARC 2501 Avenue J, Arlington, TX 76006. (800) 433- 
5255. 

G. Other . There may be other training and emplc^ent pro- 
grams operated by other agencies m your community. For 
example, the Epifepsy Association and the Cerebral Palsy 
Association often provide special services to persons 
with these specific disabilities. Find out what services 
may be available locally for your students and then 
involve a repre sentative from that agency on that 
student's lEP/nT team. 
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m. Career Guidance and Woit Training 

This section of the ITP Record Sheet addresses the 
career guidance and training needs of the student In this 
section the transition coordinator can plan for the develop- 
ment of employability skills assessed as needing improvement 
through the Employability Life Skills Assessment* (see appen- 
dix B). Imtructional activities can be planned to develop 
appropriate job-seeking behaviors, to determine realistic 
career goals, and to select the vocational training program 
that will result in a successful transition. 
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A. Employabilitv skills . Employability skills are those 
personal, soda! behaviors and daily living habits that 
have been identified by employers, and young entiy-level 
workers as essential for obtaining employment and for 
success in the workplace. The case stu(fy of Mark's 
experience illustrates how the teacher worked with the 
parents to identify and teach these skills. The lEP 
shoiUd specify goals and objectives that address which 
employability skills will be taught. 

0 Social Behaviors: These behaviors am be infused into 
both classroom and leisure activities in school and at 
home. Some youth may need a behavioral contract that 
specifically details the rate and frequency of certain 
behaviors, as well as the consequences for complying 
and/or not complying. Other youtn may simply neeo all 
teachers and significant others to prompt the targeted 
behaviors in need of improvement. 

0 Job Seekin^i Behaviors: Job-seeking behaviors such as 
completing lob application forms and developing inter- 
viewmg skills can oe tau^t through an English and/or 
communications course. The year, the course, and the 
teacher who will teach these skills can be indicated 
in the Vhen," "who," and "comment" colunms of section 
3. It should also be indicated in section 8, HMi 
School Credits Necessary to Graduate, of the ITP 
Record Sheet, as well as on the lEP. 
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Transition involves 
planning effective 
career experiences. 



B. rarear Orientation . Career orientatioii incorporates both 
the awareness phase in which the "work personality" and 
"expectation that the student will go to work" are devel- 
oped, as well as the exploration phase in which the 
student and the ITP team actively ei^lore job possi- 
bilities through in-school and community-based experi- 
ences. 

0 Career Awareness: The ITP coordinator can plan units 
of instruction addressing why and where people work, 
how people are paid ror work, and what a paydieck 
means as Car as purchasing the thinffi one needs and 
wants. The ITP coordinator can inmcate Vhen" and 
Vho" will help the student devel(»> this awareness on 
the ITP Record Sheet Any speaSic strate^es to be 
used can be recorded in the comments section, as well 
as in section 8, High School Credits Necessary to 
Graduate. 

o Career Exploration: A series of job exploration 
activities should be incorporated into every youth's 
educational program. These activities can range from 
class field trips (where the types of jobs observed 
are analyzed in terms of skills and education 
required, working conditions, etc) to job shadowing 
experiences, volunteer experiences, and actual jobs. 

C. Vocational Training. Vocational training can be provided 
through a variety of service providers including (1) the 
area vocational schools, (2) supervised work-study 
experiences with on-the-job training agreements, and 
(3) specialized vocational training programs coordinated 
by the local PIC MR/DD and/or rehabilitation facility 
programs. It is critical that the lEP/TTP team dedde 
earfy in the students secondary program which of these 
options are best suited to the studem's interests, 
aoilities, and learning stjrle. The case study on the 
next page entitled "Sam" illustrates how an appropriate 
vocational training program turned Sam from a poorly 
motivated, failing student into an A-B student wito 
perfect attendance. 

o School-based training can be provided by the area 
vocational programs or the special education programs 
that coordmate both m-scbool and community-based 
work e»q>eriences. The appropriate prc^ram must be 
determined by the YEP/Tir team based on both formal 
vocadonal evaluation results and family and school 
personnel preferences. 

0 Agency training opportunities will vary from community 
to community. Some local MR/DD programs and PIC 
programs oner a variety of work crews, enclaves. 
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ano/or supervised work experiences that can be used to 
develop joD skills. 

Other. This section is for recording additional creative 
career guidance and work training activiti^ delivered by 
any sdiool* community or fiamily member. For erample, one 
work-study coordinator from a rural, depressed area of 
Ohio set up a summer contmct between the parents and 
their 14-year-oId son to receive pay for completing 
chores on the femi^ farm. Be creative* Use your 
lEP/ITP team to bramstorm other ways to ensure that 
stuoents make realistic career plans. 



CASESTUDY: VOCEDMOmVATEDSAMTOTRY 

During his Ereshman year, Sam missed 16 days of school 
and his grades were vtry pom. His report card sttmmed it up 
with four Ds ai&d two Cs and such comments as ''ne^ect^ to 
compile or makc*up wyrk assignments" and "excessive number 
of absences." 

In Sam's sophomore year, he actually earned one 
in Metal sbrp. But he also revived two two Ds, and one 
F grade. A teacher ccmunented that he was "oipable of doing 
bcner urok," The lEP/nT team knew that the work was wxthm 
Sam's abilities. So, yihy had Sam turned off to schocH? The 
lEP/rrP team searched for answers. 

The B that Sam received for Metal shop was the fEP/TTP 
team's first clue. Th^ decided to try a vocational approach 
and ^oUed Sam in vocational traming. The vocati<mal 
training program treated Sam like an employe. 1 expect you 
to come to dm& every day. Treat this program JSkc your 
jc^," the vocational in^ctor told his ^^^ass. Sam was 
imprttsed with the liands-on" approach that was used in his 
vocational class. In addition, he stayed in his class for 
three periods-he wasn't changing classes every 45 minutes 
like last year. He felt be could really get into his 
projects. 

During the fiual quarter, Sam's grades said it all He 
received three Bs, and two As. The special education super* 
visor commented, 1 can't believe the attention that these 
kids haw been gmng to their vocaticmal classes. I never 
m>uld have thoi^t Sam could raise lus grades like he has. 
He's happier than he's been inA years* He's conus^ to school 
sick because he doesn't want to miss his vo^ttmal dass. 
His attendance and deposition toward school^ as well as his 
self-esteem and self-confidence have tmprrved Sam is learn- 
ing life skiOs and vocational skiUs.** 
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Sam said it wlieii he commented, How I have a fcason 
to cxnne to sctod. Tm teandsg sranethii^ that I know I can 
use. Bc&»t I dtdnt ui^entai^ «4qf I n^ted to team all 
those fractions and writiflg dcUls. It fast, seemed so use- 
^ Now I see how rU be uang ihosc skills in my job. 
It ju^ makes mxe sense!" 
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IV. Work ExperienoB 

This section of the ITP Record Sheet helps the lEP/ITP 
team plan and list all of the work experiences in which the 
student will and/or has panicipAted. An educational program 
resulting in employment must incorporate a variety of work 
experiences beguming with in-school and volunteer jobs and 
ending with a final job that the youth can maintain after 
graduation or program completion. Employer evaluations and 
anecdotal records should be maintained in the transition 
file. The dates, work settings, and person responsible for 
securing and monitoring the placement can be indicated on the 
FTP Record Sheet 



Pfw. Wolfe Ci^mImm 
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Start with in-school 
jobs to assess 
the student's 
employabllity 
skills. 



A. In«School Jobs . A variety of jobs can be assigned to 
students both in the classroom and throughout the school 
buildins. Most schools offer such jobs as receptionist, 
office nelper, clerical worker, kitchen worker, teacher's 
aid, groundskeeper, janitor, cashier, bookkeeper, and/or 
stockperson in a school store. The basic employability 
skills can be developed and monitored best through in- 
school jobs. Be sure to specify hours, responsibilities, 
and the job supervisor who will complete weekly evalua- 
tions of the worker. 

6. Community/Volunteer Experience (nonpaid^. Once students 
have developed acceptable employabihty skills within the 
school environment, try placing the youth in a volunteer 
job in the community. Make sure specific hours, respon- 
sibilities, and an on-site supervisor are determined. 
Collect evaluation feedback on at least a monthly basis. 

C. Summer Jobs. Valuable work skills can be learned through 
summer jobs. In addition, endurance and realistic work 
expectations can be developed through protective summer 
jobs. In most communities, school personnel can work 
cooperatively with the local PIC program to gain an 
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employer stipend to pay the youth. Most PIC pn^rams are 
happy if sdiool personnel locate a cooperative employer 
cl(»e to the youth's home and actually complete the job 
match. This will often result in a better job match for 
the youth as well as the en^lpyer. Work with your local 
PIC program to coordinate summer work ejqwriences. 

rnmpgtitive Work Prperience /naid). Some youth will be 

able to obtain their own paid jobs. Others will need 



Youtii should be engaged m competitive employment by the 
final year of high school. If a student has not main- 
tained a job up to this point, be sure to increase the 
involvement of adult service f^rsonnel. 

Employment PlacemenL If steps A-D have been initiated 
and^ succes^iUy conmleted over the high school program, 
then securing a final and permanent job should naturally 
follow. Most seniors should be placed no later than 
Januaiy of their senior year. School personnel must 
involve the family and adult service personnel to inter- 
cede ii problems occur. If a placement cannot be main- 
tained, extending the high school program for an 
additional year (at least) is recommenJed. This fifth 
year should utilize the services of job coaches and/or 
other support services as necessary to ensure a success- 
ful community-based placement 

Other . Work experience opportunities other than those 
presented above may be available for students. Ai^ 
opportunity to gain work experience should be utilized to 
give students vital exposure to appropriate work 
behaviors and skills. 



assistance from school 




members. 
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V. Enplqymeiit-related Siqiport 



Many youth need support services to enter employment 
successMly. These services range from physical and/or 
occupational therapy to strengthen certain nmsde groups so 
the student will be able to perform a given job task to 
intensive job coaching. Early in the ITP plannins process 
the ITP team should discuss potential career dusters in 
relation to the types of support services that the student 
ioay require. 

Services that the school can provide should be delivered 
with the goal of inte^ted en:q)lo)mient in mind. For example, 
if a student is receiving speech therapy, the therapist may 
work on specific speech patterns in the context of greetis3 
and talking with coworkers. Or the occupational tberapi«/< 
may want to strengthen upper arm strength so a student who 
uses crutches can pull himself up on to a bus so that he/she 
can use public transportation to get to work. 

Services that the school cannot provide will have to be 
assumed by either the family or adult service personnel. It 
is important to analyze the type of employment-related sup- 
port each student may need and arrange for its timely 
delivery. 
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A. Occupational/Physical Therapy. If a student's emplova- 
bility can be enhanced bv improved dexterity in either 
gross or fine motor tasks, gain the services of the 
school occupational therapist or physical therapist. 
Explain what the specific long-term employmem goal is 
for your student. Describe the types of pb tasks that 
the student will eventually perform. Assist the thera- 
pist to opiirationalize these goals and objectives into 
specific activities that he/she can incorporate into 
weekly occupational therapy or physical therapy 
sessions. 
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CASE STUDY 



CASE STUDY: TOM GAINS SOME IMPORTANT 
RELATED SERVICES 

Tom has a physicid impunitesit that affe^ his balaaee and 
mcMby. He usi» a walker to aitHmd the schod buitding. 
Whm Tom's FTP team arranged for a job through the Summer Youth 
Emi^c^mt Program, tran^rtatton became the va^ cottcera. Tom 
did not have the upper body strei^ to board a puUtc bus without 
assistance. Hie ITP called upon the expertise ctf the school's 
physical therapi^. After the situation was exptaii»d to her, the 
physical therapist ^reed to work on Tmn's upper body strength, 
mobility, and balance. She wrote the following goals and objec- 
tives for Tom's ITP. 

Tom will improve lus shoulder, trunk extension, 
and hip and nusde strength. 

o Tom wUl be able to do 15 pushups. 

o Tom will improve his standing pc^ure. He 
will be 2 inches taller when standing with 
good posture. 

o Tom will be able to stand free for 30 seconds 
without effort 

o Tom will be ab<e to walk 10 ste[K without the 
walker. 



o Tom will be able to board a public bus. 



B. Speech and Languag e. Many students with disabilities 
have difficulty engaging in social conversation which 
many of us consider small talk. From greeting coworkers 
when you walk into the room to asking to join coworkers 
for lunch and then making appropriate small talk, these 
social skills must be tau^t and pracdced. Asking the 
speech therapist to incorporate these skills into his/her 
weekly sessions may be one way to teach and reinforce 
these skills. Setting up situations that provide stu- 
dents the opportumty to practice these skills in the 
classroom dtunng lunch, breaks, and each morning at 
arrival and each evening at dismissal is also essential. 

C. Work Coordinator . The work coordinator assumes responsi- 
bility for developing the job site, completins the job 
analysis, coordiimting on-the-job traimng by either 
training the student mmself or arranging for a job coach 
or a work supervisor to train the student, and coordi- 
nating the follow-up. The first month at a job site the 
work coordinator should be in contact with the employer 
on a weekly basis if everything is going smoothly, and on 
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A variety of related 
services may be 
needed in transition. 



a daily basis if extensive training and/or support ser- 
vices are required. It is helpful if the work coordina- 
tor is intricately involved in it s ITP planning process 
for several years in order to help plan otner employment- 
related support services required 

D. Job Coaching. A job coach (also referred to as a job 
trainer or an empiojonent specialist) is a professional or 
possibly paraproiessional who provides individualized 
one-to-one ass. :ance to the client in job placement, 
travel training, skill training at the job site, ongoii^ 
assessment, and lonc-term assessment. The job coalch is 
expected to reduce nis or her presence at the job site 
as the client becomes better adjusted and more indepen- 
dent on the job. Currently some school programs and many 
adult service agendes are providing trained job coaches 
to assist in the on-the-job treming functions. 

E. Tranai>ortation ^to work'^ . Transportation to work has 
been cited repeatedly as the inajor barrier to an effec- 
tive school-to-work transition. Tne ITP team must ad- 
dress this concern in a systematic manner. In the case 
study of Tom, the ITP team attempted to develop the 
mobility of a young adult with a physical impairment 
through physical therapy. Other ITP teams have secured 
the services of cabs and/or taught students to ride 
public buses. 

F. Qih&L' There are many other employment-related support 
service that the lEP/ITP team may (insider, for example, 
gaining the assistance of a rehabilitation engineer to 
develop jigs or other work site accommodations, or pro- 
viding workshops at the emplo^ent site to assist super- 
visors and coworkers in gaminj^ the awareness and 
supervisory skills necessary to assist the employee with 
a disabili^ to become a liilly integratf 1 member of the 
work site. 




VL Future Issues (nonsdiool) 



Some families are not ready to deal with future issues 
such as independent living, estate planning, and guardian- 
shin. Yet, it is the scfaool's r^x>nsibility to make this 
information available so that famify numbers can begin to 
plan for the future. For example, in many communiti^ there 
are waiting lists up to 3 years long for semi-independent 
living arrangements. Al'Jiough the fmafy may not consider 
independent living a priority this year, they may have to 
take steps this year to make it available in 3 or 4 years. 



Vtft*iwiWMi»(«w»»'»oei) 
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The issues of estate planning and guardianship can also 
be complex. Legislature at both federal and state levels is 
continu^y passmg laws and amendments that affect what 
parents can and cannot do to plan for their sons' and 
daughters' futures. To remain current on these issues, it is 
wise to contact occasionally a parent advocacy organization 
that closely monitors legislation in this area. One recom- 
mended parent advocacy organization is The Ohio Coalition for 
the Education of Handicapped Children. This organization can 
provide you anc the parents you serve with the most current 
information on these issues as well as many others. 

Ohio Coalition for the Education of Handicapped 

Children 
933 High Street, Suite 106 
Worthmgton, Ohio 43085 
(614)431-1307 (V/TDD) 

A. Living Arrangements : School personnel should be able to 
explam what types of indei^ndent Uving arrangements 
currently exist m their community. Parents and students 
may want to visit several |roup homes to see how they are 
coordinated. The appropriate adult service case manager 
should be able to assist you and the family in deter- 
mining the best independent living option available for 
the young adult in transition. 

B. Estate Planning. Estate planning addresses how parents 
can best provide for their son or daughter after the 
parents' deaths. liCaving substantial assets directly to 
a person with a disability who would otherwise be eligi- 
ble for government benefits is like making a contribution 
to the government" (Beyer 1986). For exan^le, if a 
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person's assets exceed $1^00, he or she is not jsligible 
for SSI nor medicaid Setting up a trust or a will with 
terms that protect the diild's assets without disquali- 
fying him/her from necessary su]^pNnrt services can fa« an 
inqK>rtant issue that school personnel should be prepared 
to discuss with family members. This matter may be b^t 
addr^sed by putting parents in contact with the Ohio 
Coalition or a knowledge^le legal counsel. 

C. Guardianship Issues . A testamenta^ guardian is one who 
is court approved to be responsu>le for the care and 
custody of a minor diild or adult with a disability 
and/or the management of their financial affairs when the 
parents are gone. The more specific parents can be 
concerning the quality of life issues of integrated 
employment and independent living situations, the more 
parents can rest assured that the guardian will cany out 
their wishes. 

Another ^guardianship issue arises when the student 
becomes bis own guardian at ^e 18. Most persons with 
disabilities are capable of beins their own guardians. 
Some persons with severe disabilities may require their 
parents to become guardians for medical or financial 
affairs only. 

D. Other . The ITP coordinator should ask the parents and 
team members if there are other "tiiture issues" that 
should be addressed during the final transitioning years 
of high school. The ITP coordinator can indicate the 
issue on the ITP Record Sheet and determine who wiU seek 
answers and when the potential solutions will be shared 
with the ITP team for discussion. 



CASESTUDY: FUTURE PLANNINO FDR JAKE 

Jake was 21 and graduadng from school in a few months. 
He had been w>rking fiillUme u a dishwasher at a nurang 
home for abnc^ 2 years. Pat, the trai^on coordinator, 
felt that Jake's transition would be easy ance he was work- 
ing and getting along really well with hk «>workers. 

At the ITP team meeting Jtdce and hm parents, the MR/DD 
case manager, and Jake's emplosnnr aU taSked ^xnit how well 
Jake ms doing on the job. Hie employer m^ the MR/DD case 
manager, and the ITP coordinator explained that the anployer 
could can Mr. Jones, the MR/DD case manager if any prd>Ienis 
arose. 

When Pat reviewed the Future Issues section oi the ITP 
Record Sheet, Jake's mom e^qfdained that die and Jake's dad 
were going to retire and move to their retirement home in the 
country about 3 houn away. Jake's mom eq)Uuned that after 
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discussmg this fim with Jake, he bad decided to stay in 
town and keep his jcdi>. This would necessitate Jake getting a 
plwe hb own since they would be selling the family 
iKHne, 

Pat and the MR/DD case manager review^ the independent 
living options av^bte m thdr commimity. Jake did nc^ 
warn to live m a gronp home; he wanted to hve in an apart* 
meitf whh a roommate. The MR/DD case manner eiqrfmned that 
he wcmld be able to stop by on a weekly basb to make sure 
that Jake was eating property, cleaning up the apartment, and 
paying his biUs. Since Jake could not afford an apartment 
cm his cmn^ eveiyone agreed that he should find 9 roommate. 

The ITP team made scmie i^ans as to who would search for 
the apartment and a rocnnmate aiHl together they s<^ up a 
tentative timetable* As they reviewed section 7, Functional 
living Traming, they discussed each ittdepen<tent living skill 
in terms of 9fho would help Jake develop these sldlls to the 
best of his^nlity* 

The rrP team followed up with their assigned tasks, and today 
Jake and his roommate arc Itvii^ independently in their own apart- 
ment. 



Aspects of the FTP Record Sheet can be augmented by 
using the Individualized Transition Plan (TTP) form. This 
form offers space for more detailed planning informatioiL 
Exhibit 6 illustrates the individual transition plan form 
used to plan J^e's transition to independent living. A 
master of tnis form is included in appendix B. 
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Exhibit 6 
INDIVIDUALI2ED TRANSITION PLAN 




Jake 



ppwnrw. Horton High School 



a 2/4/66 



12 



June 7. 1988 



Pat Brown 



inOD XV GDQ 



Frank Kurt Is 



Pat Brown 



A-OHE Teacher 



Frank Kurt Is 


NR/DD Case Hanaaer 


Kevin Baker 


Foodservice Director, Heavenly Rest Village 


Mrs. Barnes 


Parent 


Jake Barnes 


Student 



A'OWE program 



5/24/88 



Heavenly Rest vniage 



Heavenly Rest Vinaae 



\o HDDRB OF SBBS3EB» HBU 

Jake win be working 40 hours per week at Heavenly Rest Village. Parents are moving out of town, but Jake Is staying 
and moving into Independent living. Jake needs ongoing supervision of Independent living and money management skills. 
Transportation needs and other practical arrangements should be made according to the changed situation. 

Team Goal: Jake shall remain a full-time employee at Heavenly Rest Village after graduation. He will move 
to a semi -Independent living arrangement by mid-sumner. 



1. To locate semi- 
independent living 
arrangonents for 
Jake. 



To find a room or an apt. where 
Jake can live Independently but 
under supervision, 
-advertise In local papers 
-Interview potential tomeowners 
-If Jake gets his own apt., he & Mrs. 
Barnes will jointly furnish apt. 



Pat Brown, A-QHE Teacher 
Frank Kurtis, NR/OD Case 

Manager 
Mrs. Barnes (parent) 



During summer months 
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2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



To arrange transportation 
froii Oake's nm resfitence 
to Heavenly Rest Village. 



To supervise Independent 
living. Mork and \>ther 
dally living skills. 



To teach «>ake to msh/ 
dry his own laundry and 
reinforce his gnKMlng 
skills. 



Jake win clean his roon 
and/or his apartaent once 
he H»ves In on his own. 



-Transportation arrange- 
Ments and training. 

-If Jake lives on the 
bus line. .nVDD case 
Management will help 
hin obtain a key card. 

-Car pooling, potential 
option. 

-MR/DD case Management 
will ensure that Jake 
pays bills, has food* 
etc. 

-Mill check In on Jake 
1-2 tlms per week. 

-Mill offer assistance 
In Independent 1 lying 
arrangesents and Main- 
taining good living 
conditions. 

-Mrs. Barnes will teach 
Jake to do laundry at 
hone. Including use of 
washers and diyers. 

-Take Jake to a laundry 
and teach hiN How to . 
use the laundry. 

-Case Managers will 
follow up once Jake 
Is on his own. 

-Case wanageMont will 
Monitor these activities. 



Pat Brown. A-OHE Teacher 
Mrs. Barnes, parent 
Frank Kurtls. NR/OD Case 

Hanager 
Kevin Baker.. Enq>loyer 



After HOve to new 
residence. 



Frank Kurtls. MR/DO Case 
Manager 



Ongoing 



Mrs. Barnes 
Jake 



Ongoing 



Frank Kurtls 
Jake 



Ongoing 
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JOiViiua. 



6. To coordlmte Jake's taesls. 



7. 



8. 



9. 



ERIC 



To supervise Jake's 
financial Matters, 
Including paying all 
bills* budgeting and 
recreational activi- 
ties. 



Jake will enroll In 
Heavenly Rest Village 
group health plan. 



To detemlne eligibility 
and appropriateness of 
Medicaid prograw. In lieu 
of eq>1oyees health plan 
prograw. 
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-Jake will eat one 
meal (regular) with 
his regular shift. 

-Jake will purchase his 
breakfast at Heavenly 
Rest Village and will 
arrive 1/2 hour 
earlier to eat his 
breakfast at work. 

-Keven Baker will 
arrange the breakfast 
purchase at the work 
site. 

-Case manager will 
explore phone and 
other utilities 
expenses and deter- 
Mlne If there are 
any breaks or 
ml vers. 

-Case nanager will 
monitor Jake's loney 
spending and how he 
pays his bills, etc.. 
In an Indepemlent 
living situation. 

-Kevin Baker will give 
Jake' the plan and the 
necessary fonis. 

-Jake will cflMplete 
the foms assisted by 
Mrs. Barnes If needed. 



Jake 

Frank Kurt Is 



Starting 5/31/88 



Kevin Baker 



Frank Kurtis 



Ongoing 



Kevin Baker 



Jake 

Mrs. Barnes 



June 88 



-NR/DD case Manager Frank Kurtis 
will look Into Medicaid 
progrsM io see If Jake 
Is eligible for these 
services. 

-Jake will apply for 
Medicaid If eligible. 



June 88 
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Vn. Fiincdonal liviog Ttainiog 



In addition to teaching the basic academic skills and 
career/vocational skills, it is also important for school 
personnel to ensure that youth exit hi^ school with fimc- 
tional living skills so they can take care of their home and 
personal belongings, as well as participate in their communi- 
ty. Some of the functicial living skills may need to be 
incorporated into the lEP as goals and objectives. Others 
may be taught in the home. 

For example, the purchase, care, and preparation of food 
may be a yearlons course in a self-contained class for stu- 
dents with multiple disabilities. However, parents of chil- 
dren with mild disabilities may prefer to teach these skills 
at home. Whatever is decided, it is important that the 
person assuming primaiy responsibility for instruction for 
each functional living skill be noted on the ITP Record 
Sheet. 

As the lEP/ITP team discusses each area of functional 
living skills, it may be helpful to decide in which course 
the skill will be taught For example self-care may be 
taught in a health or science course. Safety m&y be taught 
in a vocational course and/or physical education course. 
Since school personnel must niake maximum use of the instruc- 
tional time available during the school day, it is important 
to coordinate which skills and content will be taught in 
which courses. 
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A. Hfiinfi. The borne categow of functional living skills 
includes skills such as seU-care and safety, as well as 
food, clothing, and home maintenance. Some of these 
skills can be infused into everyday classroom procedures. 
For example, does the student 'pick out his/her own 
clothes each morning and are the clothes appropriate and 
in good condition? Does the student fix his/her own 
lunch and is it a well-balanced meal? By working togeth- 
er, parents and teachers can monitor and provide correc- 
tive feedback when personal hygiene, clothing, and meal 
preparation are not meeting previously set standards. 
Other skills may need to be incorporatecf into a health or 
science course. 

B. C orflmunity . Skills such as shopping, managing mo.iey, and 
using commum'ty services suco as the bank, post office, 
and public transi>ortation are included in the category of 
community functional living skills. Mai^ of these sldUs 
are best taught in the community through field trips and 
community-based experiences. l5ecide with the parents 
which of the community skills need to be incorporated 
into the lEP and which skills can be taught at home. 

C. LfiiSiirs Skills. Participating in sports and fitness 

activities, developing hobbies, and attending movies, 
concerts, and other community activities help an individ- 
ual become a well-rounded person, as well as provides an 
incentive to earn money. Discuss the development of 
leisure activities with the student and his or her par- 
ents. Find out what activities are of imerest to ihe 
student and then determine who will foster the develop- 
ment of leisure skills so the youth can participate m 
his/her community. 
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D. Sftdal Skills . Many of the social skills that arc uapoT- 
tent to young adults involved in the tranajion process 
are summ^^ on the EmpioyabiUty life Skilte Assess- 
ment Emplwees are emcted to control their emotions, 
exhibit socially r^ponsiblc behavior, and oomnmnicaie 
effectively. Tlus area of the FTP Record Sheet can be 
used to highlight and target speafic soaal skills that 
must be developed in order for the y«ith to become a 
dependable member of the work force. A behavior manage- 
ment program may be inq>lemented to monitor ^ropnate 
sodal skms across the school, work, and home settings. 
This program will require that teachers, work site super- 
visors, and parents be involved in monitonng the 
students/employees social behaviors. 



E. Intftractinn Opportunities. MaiQf students with disabih- 
tics have not nad the opportunity to interact in main- 
streamed settings. Yet effective transition plans often 
include a goal of integrated employment Smdents with 
disabilities may not be comfortable in intenated set- 
tings unless they have experience in sudi settinp. 
Participating in a band or on an athletic team can be 
some of the best experiences a teenager may recall about 
his or her high school years. A disabiuty 
prevent participation, but poor attitodes, inappropriate 
behaviors, and/or outdated policies may create bamers. 
Discuss the type of interaction opportunities that are 
available in your school and commumt]^ and find out what 
really interests the student Developmg these interests 
wiU not onfy help the student develop sodal skills, but 
all our lives will be enriched through an increased 
understanding of each individual's potential. 



F. Other . Other functional living skills mav need to be 
targeted. Use this space to specify other skills that 
may need planning and work. 
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Vm High Sdiool Credits Neoessaiy to Gradnate 



Paee 5 of the ITP Record Sheet outlines the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Education's minimum course requirements that are 
necessary to graduate. Individual district nuw exceed the 
state mmimum requirements. After the lEP/ITP team have 
determined what career guidance, work experiences, employ- 
ment-related support services, and functional living skills 
are necessary to assist the student transition to work and 
independent living, it is essential to match what needs to be 
done with the courses that are required to graduate. 

For parents of students who are not seeking a high 
school diploma, but a certificate of conmletion, this page 
may not need to be completed But if tie lEP/TTP team 
decides that a high school diploma is the goal, then the high 
school curriculum must be planned so that the basic, neces- 
sary vocational, and functional living skills are incorpo* 
rated into the XEP/TTP plan so that the student not only 
graduates, but has the skills to live, work, and play in the 
community. 
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A. Fnglkh (% unitsV Three units of English are required 
dunng high school. Since English courses deal with 
written and verbal communication, an English course can 
encompass a variety of activities that assist the student 
to- 

o explore potential careers (interviewing and writing 
papers on careers the student is interested m 
exploring). 

o develop job-seeking behaviors such as completing job 
applications and interviewing skills. 

o develop communication skills so that students learn to 
take phone messages and use the telephone directoiy. 

o develop problem-sohong skills so students learn how 
to anakze a problem and select a solution from a list 
of possiDle alternatives. 

o read common materials such as newspapers and 
magazines. 

o use reference materials such as a dictionary or the 
local community directory. 

o read recipes, home repair manuals, etc. 

B. Phi^ical Education (1/2 unit>. pne^alf credit of physi- 
cal education is reqiured by the Ohio Departmem ot 
Education. This course can be used to develop physical 
strength, social skills, and/or a sports and fitness 
awareness so the student understands the rationale and 
concept of "good physical health." 

C. Health n/2 unit) . One-half credit of health is 
required. The student can gam an understanding of now a 
person maintains a healthy body through proper nutrition, 
disease prevention, and health care. Many school curric- 
ula provide famiby and sex education through the health 
course. 

D. Math (1 unitsV The state requires two units of math. 
In addition to developing basic math skills through the 
use of a (^culator, managing personal finances are 
essential skills that every person must develop. Activi- 
ties such as understanding paycheck information such as 
deducti ons to paying taxes oy completing Form 1040 can be 
incorporated mto math classes, if students are enrolled 
in vocational courses or participate in work-study job 
sites, iind out how the math teacher can reinforce and 
teach the essential math skills required in the student's 
selected occupational area of interest 
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E. Science (1 unit) . One unit of science is required by the 
Ohio Department of Education. Gaining an understanding 
of nutrition, disease control and prevention, reproduc- 
tion, and fan?tly planning can all be incoiporated into a 
science unit. Understanding current affairs such as 
space travel, oil shortages, and conservation practices 
may also be topics that students can incorporate into 
their future. 

F. Social Studies (2 unm\. Two units of social studies 
are required that includes one-half unit of both American 
histoiy and American government. Making students memo- 
rize the SO states and their capitals is not a skill that 
one needs to be successful in fife. When deciding what 
contem is incorporated into these courses, keep the 
student's local community in mind. For example, under- 
standing the voting procedures, whv and how we pay taxes, 
and the types of services tax dollars provide within your 
local community will make more sense to your students. 

G. Electives (9 units) . The State of Ohio requires nine 
units of electives. A vocational course is recommended 
as an elective option. Through the Project NETWORK 
experience it has been demonstrated that youth who gain 
skills that result in paid employment, have more success- 
ful transition experiences as measured by months worked 
and wages earned. Many vocational programs are adding a 
13th year and/or offenng 1-year vocational programs so 
that youth can enter into a vocational program in their 
junior or senior year. 
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DC Recommendations and Additional Support Services 

The final page of the ITP Record Sheet provides for 
"recomme&datioif and "additional support services* to be 
completed during the final year of h^ school by the ITP 
team. This section can provide names and addn^ses of per- 
sons who can either provide a recommendation or additional 
support services. The transition coordinator should indicate 
whether the student is eligible for eadi of the adult ser- 
vices listed, and if an open case is on file. It may be 
helpful to simpfy staple the business card of the counselor 
or contact person associated with each agency listed. 



For Additional tnfonfttfkm/Rtcommmdttloni 
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AOOmONAL SUPPORT SERVICES: Su^Bftt is •SqM lor/rt^terad lor mivNm wm Ih9 toaQwing mkdl lupport aotncta: 
BunwM of Weitlentf Rohib^lillOA Ohio ^ntu of En^loymonf Sorviow 

¥S\fa^^fwi7 Yw , No Rogiittrod? Yw No 

Contact: C««t«: 
Addrasfi: Addmw: 
Phono: Www: 

Pitvato liHfcntry Coundl MR/DD 

E^gdiio? Yos No EftgiWt? Yw No 

Rogitllsterod? Yos No Rt^ltfod? Yot No 

Comact: Contocr. 
AikfrMS! AlWfOtt: 
Phono: Phono: 
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Roles and 
responsibilities 
varywidefy from 
place to place. 



Many school 
personnel have 
assumed the role 
of transition 
coordinator. 



SECTION in. INDIVIDUAL ROLES AND RESPONSmiUnES 

INTRODUCTION 

In a successful transition process, certain responsibil- 
ities must be assumed and acHons undertaken. A number of 
responsibilities are mandated by federal laws and state 

Siidelines that clearly spedfy the person(s) responsible, 
ther activities are strongly recommended but must be 
assiened to a participant in the transition process. This 
section explains the roles and responsibilities that clearly 
belong to one persoa Further, it clarifies those additional 
activities inherent in a successful transition process and 
makes suggestions about the assignment of different tasks. 

Many of the roles are not clearly defined and vaiv wide- 
ly from situation to situation. An understanding of tne var- 
ious roles to be filled is further complicated by the values 
and attitudes of each individual in the transition process 
regarding the employment and training of persons with dis- 
abilities. 

At some level (building, district, regional) one person 
needs to assume responsibility for the coordination of the 
transition process. This role, that of the transition coor- 
dinator, is vital to the success and effectiveness of the 
transition process. The title "transition coordinator" can 
apply to any one of the participants in an individual's 
transition process. The expenence of the authors indicates 
that this role is sometimes filled by parents, but in an 
organized transition process is best filled by personnel from 
the school. Secondary personnel who might assume this role 
include the following: 

o lEP chairpersons 

o Special eaucation teachers 

o Work-stu(^ coordinators 

o Vocational special education (VOSE) coordinators 

o Job training coordinators 

o Occupational work experience (OWE) teachers 

o Vocational instructors 

The transition coordinator is the individual who inter- 
acts with each of the other transition players, who partici- 
pates in the lEP process, and who oversees that there is 
continuity to the process. As a result, rather than devoting 
a section to the transition coordinator, his or her responsi- 
bilities are included herein as they relate to the other 
players in the transition effort. 
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THE STUDENT 

The Studenfs Role 

The student's role in the transition process is often 
overlooked Although some students with severe disabilities 
cannot actively participate in the decision-making process, 
The student's role many dedsions are made by parents and school personnel 

is often overlooked. without any real input from the student whose Ufe is 

affected by the decisions. The student must have a sense of 
ownership for the dedsions if he/she is to feel invested in 
the process and the outcome. The student's role may include 
the following: 

o Students should participate (to the extent 
they are capable) m lEP and transition meet- 
ings. Participation may include sharinc per- 
sonal goals, mterests, and level of 
satisfaction with the process. 

o Students should 1^ encouraged to cooperate in 
activities designed to assess their abilities 
if the a^essment is to be accurate and 
planning effective. 

o Students should actively partidpate and 
cooperate in the education/training experi- 
ences designed by the team to prepare the 
student for work. This would include class 
partidpation as well as career exploration 
and work experience. 

o Some students can save their lEP and transi- 
tion teams a great deal of time by sharing 
information about problems encountered in 
school, in the community, and on the job. 

o Students must also be active partidpants in 
problem resolution. 

Qearly students should participate to the degree they 
are able and should be given the opportunity to voice their 
opinions about all phases of the transition process. Care 
should be taken to determine the student's areas of fear and 
how these might impact the transition process. For example, 
a student who is afraid of being ridiculed by coworkers 
should be eiven the opportunity to explore that fear and pos- 
sible solutions to that problem. Types of fears often ex- 
pressed by students include- 

o fear of being ridiculed, ostracized, or 

teased for being different; 
o fear of failure; and 
o fear of the unknown. 
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Involve the student 
through a student 
contract. 



The student must be mven the opportunity to participate 
fuUy in th(^ activities designed to prepare all students 
for the woild of work. This includes vocational training, 
early career explorations and job tiyouts, early job place- 
ments, and other age-appropriate integrated activities 
included as part of tiie preparation efforts. 

One method for securing student participation in their 
own transition process has been implemented by the Great Oaks 
Transition to Work Project Educators there have found that 
a contract with the student-clearly outlining the student's 
roles and responsibilities and siened by both ttie student and 
the parent/guardian-works weU toward communicating the 
spednc behaviors expected of the student A sample oi their 
contract follows in exhibit 7 (camera-ready masters of this 
exhibit are included in appendix B). 



Establish a 
transition file for 

each student. 



The Transition Coordinator's Role with the Student 

The student must be the focus of any transition effort. 
In order for transition to meet the needs of the student, the 
student's needs must be assessed In addition, the student's 
progress must be tracked throughout the transition process to 
oe able to identify any change that is occurring or a change 
in needs~if such an effort is not maintained, worthless 
services may be rendered and necessary services may be inad- 
vertency overlooked. It is the role of the transition 
coordinator to see that the student's needs are assessed, 
met, and the results and outcomes recorded. 

Much of the infoiination needed about the student may 
already be in the student's file. A technique that has been 
successfully demonstrated is Uie establishment of a "transi- 
tion file*" for each student Although this may initially 
involve the replication of existing files, everything needed 
to aid in transition will be centrally located, and, at a 
glance, a transition coordinator can see what is missing and 
what is needed. Use of a transition file is discussed in 
section 2, Individualized Transition Planning 

As a transition coordinator, you should meet with the 
student regularly to gain an understanding of his or her 
interests, abilities, and special needs as they relate to 
work, recreation, and inaependent living. Observations of 
the student in classroom, at work, and in recreation settings 
are also valuable sources of information. 
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EXHmrr? 

SAMPLE STUDENT CONTRACT 



IIks to Wert Mkqiiiif • Re^o^ 



1. The stiideitt will npply 6» a work pormit as determiiied 
by current Ohio LabOT Standards and Regulations. 

2. The indent wiD assiuie tte r^pomibiHtiM fm trans- 
porta^oi to aiul from work, a necessary skill inde* 
pendent Uving. The parrat/gnardian will md the 
transportation if deemed necessary. 

3. The student will be punrtual and maintain r^;ular at* 
tendance at school and on the job. 

4* The student will caU his/her employer^ job trainer (if 
appliciMe)» and the high school office prior to ab* 
sence. 

5. The ^dec! will demonstrate aiq[nt>priate dress, groom- 
ing, and bdiavior al sdiool and on the Job* 

6. The student 9nU report all workii^ hcmrs and eamii^ 
to the teacher and/or work-study coordinator, as re- 
quired by the schocri district. 

7. The student will be encouraged to open a savings ac« 
count at a local baidc and will maintain a w^k* 
ly/monthly budget as part of the instructional program, 
as required by the school district. 

8. The student wH give the employer and work-stucfy coor- 
dinator appropriate nc^ce (at lea^ two weeks) before 
terminating a job and viiSi discuss the job-related 
problems before action is taken* 



Student ^gpature 



Parent/Guardian signatiut: 



SOURCE: The Transition to Work Project, Ohio RSC, August 1988. 
Reprinted with permission. 
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By working on behalf of the student in an advocacy role, 
the transition coordinator must be committed to securing the 
resources necessary to mftMmiy^ the student's potential 
Often you will need to convince other service providers of 



Above all, It is your responsibility to build a rapport with 
the student and to develop a trustworthy relationship. 



CASECTUDY: A TRANSmON COORDINATOR 



Joe is a young man with developm^ital disabilities. 
Phillip Beck, the OWE Coor^nator from Joe's school was 
selected as Joe's transition coordinator. PhiUtp taught Joe 
in hb OWE class HE then located a jdb for Joe as a dish- 
washer in the kitchen of a retirement center. Phillip 
0q>lain^ the local county board of MR/DD*3 case management 
prc^mm to Joe and his fomily. Hot oofy did Phillip Cacili- 
tate Joe's FTP meetings (indudiog Joe, his parents, his 
employer, and personnel from the local MR/DD case management 
sta£E), Phillip also sen^ as Joe's job coach as he learned 
how to perform his new job duties. 

Even though Joe had graduated from hi^ school, Phillip 
continued to stay involved. Phillip helped him locate an 
apartment that would permit him to live independent^. 
Phillip helped him move in and even hooked up his televi^n. 
Now more than 2 years after Joe's graduation Phillip contin- 
ues to stay in touch with Joe. 



Clearly Phillip's participation in Joe's life filled the 
vital roles of a teacher, a mentor and, above all, a friend. 
Joe is no longer a high school student, he is a man who lives 
and works in his community*»his teacher and friend Phil made 
this possible. 




services to your student. 
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THE PARENT(S)/GUARDIAN 



The Parents' Role 

Parents of diildren with disabilities have a legal re- 
sponsibility to be involved in decision-making activities. 
Many are overwhelmed by the responsibility; still others are 
ardent activists on behalf of their child The rationale for 
parental invohrement in the transition process, in addition 
to the legal reasons, includes the following: 

0 Parents have a vested and, in the case of chil- 
dren with disabilities, a longer than averse 
len^ of interest in positive outcomes for 

Parents can their children. 

facilitate change. 

o Parents know their children better than anyone 
else, thus they can serve as critical resources 
in the development and implementation of 
plans. 

0 Parents can be extremely effective in main- 
taining continuity of training and of purpose. 

o Parents can act as another pair of eyes, ears, 
and hands during implementation and follow 
along stages. 

o Parents can act as system advocates, often fa- 
cilitatii^ changes professionals desire but are 
constrained to accomplish. 

o Parents can act as role models/teachers for 
their children, instillmg positive learning 
that makes job success for their child more 
likely. 

o Parents can act as community supporters and 
messengers to the communi^ aoout positive 
agency efforts. 

o Parents can act as service coordinators, thus 
ensuring more el^ective and positive results. 

o Parents as nurturers/caretakers provide support 
and encouragement that complement professional 
efforts. (Taylor 1986) 



Parents are faced with significant challenges In raising 
any child to adulthood. Those challenges are often exacer- 
bated if the child has a disability. Many parents will 
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Parents and school 
personnel should 
agree on a common 
goal. 



fflieve the loss of a "perfect" child, which is legitimate, 
ments must be a part of their child's transition team to 
whatever extent they are willing. 

Some parents will meekly accept the word of school and 
agen^ personnel and o^rs will nave veiy definitive ideas 
about the services they want for their son or daughter. Par- 
ents are entitled to seek second and third opinions on behalf 
of their children. 

Many times the greatest conflict between school and 
agency personnel and parents is a difference in values. Par- 
ents may strongly adhere to a work ethic and expect their 
child with a disability to work while school personnel may 
determine that this same child could not handle competitive 
employment On the other hand, the student may be niUy ca- 
pable of functioning in a competitive work environment and 
the parent(s) may be overly protective and will go so far as 
to undermine placement efforts. 



Parents and Transition 

In the past, parents have also had the responsibility 
for what we call transition. Parents have agisted their 
child in securing necessaiy services, seeking empl(^ent, and 
coordinating with school personnel. The limits of having 
parents serve as their child's transition coordinator are all 
related to the parent's knowledge of the field. Transition 
involves so many varied components that no parent could be 
exi>ected to loiow about each of them. The role of parents in 
assisting the school-based transition coordmator cannot, 
however, be understated. Often the school personnel will 
know of providers of general services while the parent may be 
aware of providers of disability-specific services. 

McDonnell, Wilcox, Boles and Bellamy (1983) point out 
that transition presents a complex set of issues to those 
responsible for service planning. The authors mention that 
at present there is no common mechanism yielding projections 
of the needs of high school graduates with special needs. 
Tarents," the authors claim, in a unique position to 
provide planners with such information" (p. 10) because 

(1) parents have been constant participants m the lives of 
their children and "have a perspective on life planning that 
is not matched by episodic personal contact" (p. 11), 

(2) they can be an important political force in securing 
necessaiy services for their ofspring, and (3) they are 
indirectly consumers of transition services. It is the 
parents who must confront the painful results when transition 
efforts are unsuccessful, for example, disruption of home 
life and discouragement (Lundstrom 1988, p. 3). 
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Further, it must be remembered that in famili^ with 
special needs youth, often (S3 percent) more than one child 
has special needs and the parent^) may have had previous 
negative experience with transition em>rts. 

As stated earlier, it is in^rtant to identify fears 
that students may have about assessment, training, placement, 
and life as a responsible adult SimilBriy, the fears of 
parents can play very significant roles to the detriment of 
their son or daughter. In fact, in many cases the student's 
fears and those of me parents are the same: 

0 Fear of their son or daughter being ridiculed, 
ostracized, or teased 

o Fear that the student will fail at the sug- 
gested endeavor 

0 Fear that !he child will never become self-sup- 
porting 

o Fear of the unknown 

o Fear of permanent loss of benefits (SSI/ 
Medicaid) if the student works 

In determining student's fears, care must be taken to 
see how many of these fears are being perpetuated by the par- 
ent or are, m fact, the parents' fears being projected onto 
the student 



CASE STUDY: PAREOTINVOLVEMEOT IN TRANSITION 



Trioa is an attraoive hig|i sdiod student vAto was 
placed in her first job tqr the transition coordin^or. Her 
manager, aware of Trkia's somen^ fimited idriliUe^ was 
success b malL:^ Trida fed a part of tlie team. Tricsa 
responded beautifully and was further m(Hivated by her weekly 
paycheck. When management changes occurred, the new manager, 
con^med about the profit maigin, cot fhc hours of hb 
staff, leaving Trida with less than 10 hours of work each 
week. 

Soon after her hours were cut Trida became frustrated 
with W)tk and, on the advice of her parents, she quit het job 
2 weeks after her h^ school graduatioB. On a t^i from the 
high school transition coordinator and with help from her 
mother, Mrs. Baker, Trida dHained a job as a honsekeep^ in 
a nursing home. 
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Mis. Baker decided that she could help Trida herself by 
being the job coach. After the first week, Mrs. Baker 
^tormmed diat Trida could not hamlte the job at the nurs- 
ing lunne and she did not feci that the coworkers were being 
friendly or hdpiiil to Tricia, so Mrs. Baker qmt the job for 
Trida. 

The traoation coordinator learned from Mrs. Baker that 
Tricia no longer dedred to work, yd Tricia mdicatnl that 
she (Ud. As the transUion coordlDator ^ptibcA fintlwr imo 
the dtuatitm, it became appamit that (tfher varices wen 
operatii^ Trida's mom, fearful of how 1^ dauber wold 
be treated on the job, had sogg^ted that Trida not work 
anymore and implied that she would be mi s treated at work. 

The transitiott coordinator was aUe to gei Trida to tiy 
workii^ again, but his efforts were undermined by the met- 
er's frnp^ assotitms to Trida that she would fail 
Rather than risking failure, Trida opted to get out of work- 
ii^ m the only way she could figure out for herself by 
having an acddent. 

After Mtplaining the situation, the manager, the transi- 
tion coordinator, and Trida all agreed to 1^ her try again, 
but Mrs. Baker refused to let Trida return to work. 
Trida's mother's fears had interfered with successfid job 
placement 



The nature of the child's disability must also be con- 
sidered as significant when interacting with parents: 

o Was the child's disability easily recogniz- 
able at an early stage in the child's devel- 
opment? How early in the child's life was 
the condition diagnosed (i.e., how long have 
parents had to internalize and integrate this 
information?) 

o Is the child's disability a "hidden" disabil- 
ity? Would the parent prefer that it remain 
hidden? 

o Was the disabling condition brought about by 
an accident or trauma for which the parent 
might feel (directly or indirectly) personal 
blame? 

Qearly, the list can go on and on. The examples given 
here are presented as a reminder of the very real heartache 
many parents have had to live through and the sensitivity 
practitioners must have for parents. 
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CASE STUDY 



Among families who don't attend lEPs there is sin over- 
representation of families who are poor, those wfJi umited 
parental education, nonwhite families, and those headed by 
single ]»rents (Weberm and Stoneman 1986, p. 367). Gting 
Comer and Schraft (1980), Weberm and Stoneman claim that 
nonparticipation can often be traced to such factors as 
social and education distance from mainstream societal insti- 
tutions, a need to focus on economic survival, and a psycho- 
logical sense of being controlled others (Lundstrom 
19lS). 

The authors cannot stress enough the sensitivity transi- 
tion planners must have for parents. Such simple msm as 

Eroviding rides to wherever the lEP meetings are being neld; 
olding meetings at a site familiar to parents (other than 
the sdnool); and not making assiunptions (that parents can 
read, have a telephone, etc.) may make a significant differ- 
ence in parental involvement 



CASE STUDY: PARENTAL INV0LVEMEI>nWOE 

Joe's parents were somewhat skeptical of rommoiiity job 
placement for Joe but they agreed to support him. 

They bought him an alarm dock, and taught him how to 
use it. His father drove him to wofk each morning since 
other transportation was not available. At first the emjAoy- 
er dealt only with thti transition coordinator, but after 
several montl^ of seeing the father daily, Joe's siqtervisor 
felt comfOTtable mentimung (me or two simple problems. The 
parents were able to soWe the pn^Iems quickly. 

After 6 months, the parents were solidly behind the job 
pl a c eme nt and saw Joe as a iwirker. 



The Transition Coordinator's Role with Parents 

As seen above, the transition coordinator's role often 
takes unforeseen twists and turns. When interacting with 
parents, the transition coordinator should be respectful of 
the parents and help the parents understand the importance of 
each step of the transition process. When parents are 
involved m the goal setting and planning, many misunder- 
standings can be avoided. 

The transition coordinator is one of the primary con- 
duits of information to the parent(s)/guardian. Many parents 
will be well-informed of their rights and responsibilities 
and others will require guidance and support. Parents need 
the foUowins from school and agency professionals involved 
in their child^ transition process: 
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Consistent and 
reguUw communica- 
tion with parents is 
essential. 



o Professionals who are open, honest, and 
friendly. 

o Professionals who listen to what the parent 
has to say. 

o Professionals who respect the professionalism 
of the parents. 

o Professionals who, when they share their 
opinions, label them as such. 

0 Professionals who don't overwhelm parents 
with "do's" and "should's," but who don't 
withhold information either. 

o Professionals, who when they have to deliver 
tough opinions and information, do so with 
respect to the feelings of the parents. 

o Professionals who withhold judgement, as much 
as possible, on how the paients handle their 
situation. 

o Professionals who are willing to take risks 
on behalf of the parents, if they believe the 
parents are taking the right course of ac- 
tion. 

o Professionals who are honest about the limits 
of their ability to support the parents. 

o Professionals, who when recommending a course 
of action, can give the parents leads to re- 
sources to get the job done. 

o Professional' who respect the parents when 
they agree with the UP team, but who do not 
dismiss the parents as "emotional** when they 
do not agree. (Taylor 1986) 
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Introduction 

The roles of school personnel in the transition process 
are underscored by a variety of laws that mandate transition 
and clar^ the roles of these educators in the transition 
process. The five major pieces of legidation affecting the 
roles of educators (and clarifying the roles of others) are 
in appendix D. 

The public education of all students in Ohio is under 
the jurisdiction of the Ohio Department of Education located 
in Q)lumbus. The Ohio Department of Education, throu^ the 
Division of Vocational and Career Education and the Division 
of Special Education, is actively invoh^d in the development 
of vocational opportunities for all students with disabili- 
ties. The Department of Education standards are published in 
their Rules for the Educdtion of Handkeqrped Omdren which 
clearly specifies the roles of school personnel in the tran- 
sition process. 

To fully understand the roles of those in transition, 
you need to look first at the Ohio Department of Education, 
Division of Career and Vocational Education's options for the 
vocational training of students with disabihties. If the 
lEP team narrows a studenfs pla^ment choice to vocational 
education, four options exist for mis placement 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING OPTIONS 

o Optkm l-Regolar Vocational Plrmiwtf The least 
restrictive vocational placement is enrollment in the 
same courses and comparable work experiences as typical 
h^ school students. A ^ent with a dissdnlity en- 
rolled in such a program is no lon^ considered "hand- 
icapped" and lEPs are no longer required. 

The primary instructor in an Option 1 pr(^am would be 
the regular vocational educator. The VOSE ramdinator 
would have tninimnm contact as there are no specific 
goals and objectives on the lEP for the vocational 
class. The special education teacher would be respon- 
sible for the student's academic course of study, and 
the work-study coordinator ^uld be available to offer 
support as needed. 
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Op&m 2^Rc«iiIar VootioBd FbcemeflC wiA m AcQutBd 
FnffBBL The neA level on the coD&amxok is mmSbneot 
in f^;iilar vocatioDsl cdncarion dmses ^^ith adgistf * 
ments as neoosaiy so that the studrat can roccc g d. 
Examples of adjustmoit bidnde easiar«to-itjd ii^niG- 
tkmal materials, different teachiqg tecfan^nes, slioit- 
er daily ass^gomrats, fewer skilla to be leanied 
^i]Uan«oiisty» time to complete ccHtrses^ and 

tedmical assistance immded bf i^edal edwration 
specialists. 

The intmary infractor in an Opticm 2 jvc^mm wouM be 
the r^^dar racaticmal educatusn teadior. The VOSE 
coordinate would jrovide $iq;»port and modificatkm of 
cinriculom and imtmcticmal mat^ials » necessary. 
The special education teacher would be responsible for 
the student's acadraitc a)urse of study, and the woiic- 
study comtfinator would provide indirect support (e^ 
placement smic^), 

C^Mtkm 3-Rq;plar Vocatkmal Placemcrt &qvplemeii- 
tal Aids and/or S uppo i tiwB FicrBomieL The thinl o^on 
provides certain handicapped studoits with tte re* 
sources they need to be su^nsfii] in the district's 
regular racational {nogram. Ai^]TO{mate extras may 
include modified equipment m specsalfy developed 
instructional materisds along with hearing, visual, or 
mobility aids. Extra servi^ may include remedial 
instruOion with courses required fen* graduation, 
prance with oral or written language skills, qieech 
and hearing therapy, qiedalized guidance and a>ttn- 
seli]^ or special trav^'portaticm ariat^ements. Spe- 
cialized support personnel are usually needed for this 
option. Among these may be aids, attendants, readers, 
interpreters, guidance counselors, or job placement 
supervisors. 

For an Option 3 prc^ram the primary ii^tructor \i^uld be 
the regular vocational instructor with intossive sup- 
port from the VOSE coordinator (suf^xnt for both voca- 
tion^ and academic coiurses of study). The special 
education teacho* would be responsible for the stu- 
dent's academic course of study. The worfc-stiuiy coor- 
dinator would also be available in a suf^mtive 
capacity along with the other specialized suppcnt 
personnel as listed abow. 
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o 0|rfkn 4-Spocii£zBd Vocatiooal E doortian for the 
Hudk^ipefL The final a^on, and most diversified 
erne, is ^>e€ialized placemoiit for studrats wlio po^m 
such severe disabilities that the ddivery of educa- 
tional senm needs to be partially or totaOy sepa- 
rate from the delivoy oi services for ncmhandicai^ 
and less severely handicapped students. Locatkw for 
special^ sendees ran^ frwn separate das^ooms in 
regular public schools to separate schools. 

For a limits number oi older students mth <Ssabili* 
ties n^o cannot readily be ateoibed in anc^her educa- 
tional environment^ placonent in a dieltered wOTkdKH> 
may be an ap^priate cpdxm. ^nce the ofdxm rails 
the delivery of eduoitional servi^ in a setting 
^>art from a sdiool building* the placement nrtimialc 
mu^ be carefulfy outlined in the student's lEP, The 
work-^dy cowdinator or schocd <fistrtct repr^enta- 
tive should monitor the ^dent's prpgi^ to ensure 
that services outlined on the lEP are being delivered. 
The student should be moved to a less restrictive and 
more educMional environment when appropriate. 

0|^on 4 programs are broken into two basic {urograms: 
(1) in-school programs and (2) community-based pro- 
grams. The in-school option would be staficd similar 
to an Option 3 vocational prcgram (outlined above)* 
The community-based program would use the 3cb Tnuning 
CoordihatOT as the primary vocational instructor, 
providing community-based support, and the special 
education teacher providing related fun^onal 
curriculum. 



This system of four options is depicted also in 
figure 5. 
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FIGURE S. Contimmiii of vocatfonal placement options for 
students with di^ilities. 

The following segment of this handbook lists the respon- 
sibilities of each of the school personnel for school-to-work 
transition. It must be remembered, however, that it is the 
cooperation across disciplines and areas of expertise that 
ensures effective transition experiences for students with 
disabilities. 

The Admimstrator's Rok 

It is the job of the school administrator to ensure that 
their school provides equal and appropriate opportunities for 
all of their student body. In addition to the more obvious 
education and training activities inherent in schooling, 
there is also a responsibility to ensure opportunities for 
integrated activities occurring within mainstream settinp.^. 
Resources must be budgeted to ensure that these activities 
can take place. 
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Administrators must be aware of the areas of expertise 
their staff have and to avail themselves of this expertise 
when planning progran^ or program cfaan^ in areas outside 



Administrators must 
ensure that &iucation 
is relevant and 
meaningful. 



the administrators personal area of study. Staff must be 
treated as the experts they are (e.g^ offering an inservice 
activity for all staff diaired by the spedal education and 
vocational education personnel on the topic of transition). 

Specific tasks inherent to the administrative role are 
mentioned in the Ohio Department of Education's Rtdes for 
the Education of Handuxqfiped Children. For exanqsle, "when 
providing the least restricmre environment for a hancticapped 
child, it is the responsibility of an agency representative 
such as the buildm^ principal or some other person do- 
nated by the supenntendent to coordinate the planning be- 
tween tne special education and regular education teachers 
and to supervise the implementation [of written procedures 
developed].** 

Administrators must ensure that the education program is 
relevant and meaningful to students who will live and work in 
the 21st century. Etiective administrators improve the match 
between work force requirements and student preparation. The 
following initiatives have worked successfully: 

o Establish a business-special education advi- 
sory committee. Pool the talents of various 
agency experts in planning, securing 
resources, and implementing an education-for- 
employment program. 

o Create opponunities for quality oommuni^ 
based career and work experience. Opportuni- 
ties are created through such activities as- 
-in-school employment experience prior 

to community-based experience; 
-partnerships with local mdustiy; and 
-a flexible and accommodating bus schedule for 

community-based experience (e.g., field trips, 

career explorations, work experience). 

o Intervene when amjropriate. Intervention 
need not be direct. Appropriate intervention 
might include- 

-creation of a mentorship program, 
-creation of a local interagency 

task force on transition initiatives, 
-review of lEFs to ensure vocational and 

independent living goals are induded and relevant 

to the student's interests and abilities, and 
-offer an additional 13th ye^s of school with 

an employment emphasis. 
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o Oversee the ooordnation oi transition 
process^ Hie administrator has ultimate 
responsibility for the success of transition 
initiatives, for example, 

-assignment of a transition coordinator for each 
student in that studenf s freshman year of high 
school; 

-notification of all lEP/ITP meeting participants; 
-documentation of timelines, activities, 

responsibilities, and outcomes; 
-improvement of programs based on follow-up data; 

and 

-assignment of reasonable case loads. 



The lEP Chairperson's Role 

According to the Rides for the Education of HaruUcapped 
Children, each school district "shall develop and implement 
written procedures which require that the decision to place a 
child into a special education program is made by a group of 
persons. Such persons must be knowledgeable about the child, 
the meaning of the evaluation data, and the placement op- 
tions." 

The lEP process is person-centered. Unfortunately, 
countless meetings are held without any family or student 
input Each student is assigned the same eoals and objec- 
tives and the actual lEP meeting becomes nothing more than a 
signoff formality, not a planning meetine as it should be. A 
transition-focused lEP process does not look at which classes 
are available to '^lug the student into. The lEP chairper- 



interests, and abilities, as well as the student's goals and 
desires. The word "individualized" must not be fo^otten 
when planning. Plannins meetings must involve the fami^ and 
student BEFCWIE the ffiP/ITP is written. 

In addition to §oals and objectives centered on reading, 
spelling, and computmg busic math equations, goals must in- 
corporate functional and applied academic skills. These 
skills are imperative to gaining and maintaining employment 
and participation in community life. The primaiy role of the 
lEP chairperson is to ensure balance between daily living 
skilis (e.g., money management), vcK:ational skills (e.g., 
occupatioimlly-specinc skills), and applied academic skifis 
(e.jg., those academic skills necessaiv for successful acqui- 
sition of the vocational and daily living skills). 

The school environment of special education students 
must change as the student moves from elementaiy to secondary 
f}rograms. Whereas a special education classroom with occa- 
sional field trips may be appropriate for elementary school 



son must ensure consideration 
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The lEP chairperson 
mttst ensure a 
balance amor^ 
academic, junctional, 
and vocational skills. 



students, secondary programming should be delivered in a 
vocational and/or community-based setting With goals of 
mainstreamed employnient ana community lite, the instructional 
program must be delivered, as much as possible, in the main- 
stream environment. 

The following practices have been implemented by suc- 
cessful lEP chairpersons: 

o Focus on the student's ab3ities» not 
defidtSb Too often planning processes are 
based on constant rehashing" of the stu- 
dent's limits and fail to mention the stu- 
dent's capacities. This mdirect attitude of 
low expectations impact the student and the 
student s family. 

0 Involve the student and family before writii^ 
the lEP obje^ives. Use student and family 
must feel a sense of ownership for the goals 
and objectives set forth in the lEP before 
they can be expected to wholeheartedly par- 
ticipate in meeting the goals. 

o Indude transition obiecthres on fl^ lEP. If 
transition objectives are not included in 
elementary soiool, valuable time is lost in 
preparing a potentially capable worker for 
the work place. High school objectives then 
build on the goals already met 

o Create a positive profile of the student and 
indude it in the student's records. A 
student profile should focus on the student's 
background, major accomplishments, personal 
preferences, and short- and long-term goals 
and desires. This profile focuses on the 
positive and does not include traditional 
assessment data, negative labels, below 
average performance results, and productivity 
measures obtained from standardized testing 
instruments. 

o Be innovative and creative. Use an interac- 
tive planning process that permits planners 
the opportumty to invent ana experiment with 
new courses of action. 

o Coordinate around the student's needs. 
Services should be student-centered rather 
than program-centered or centered to the 
needs of the staff. 
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o Balance the BEP/TTP goals and objectives. 
Goals must be balanced to include daily 
living skills, v(K:ational skills, and applied 
academic sidlls. 

o Sdiedule meetings regular]^. Meetings must 
be scheduled with regularity to monitor 
progress and to make necessary adjustments to 
the plan. 

o Anmrnnoe planning meetings with advance 
notioe. The complaint most often voiced by 
parents and agency personnel is not being 
notiSed with enough time to permit atten- 
dance at the meetings. Four to six weeks 
notice is recommended. 

o Use an organized method €i transition plan- 
ning and record keying. The authors nave 
developed a unique planning sheet for record- 
ing transition objectives. This Individual- 
ized Transition Panning and Record Sheet is 
included in section 4 of this handbook. 



CASE STUDY 



The way we describe 
a person can 
inflmrKe the 
outcome. 



CASE STUDY: RECORDS ATOUT A STUDENT-GEORGE 

George's records paint a potentially accurate but very 
limited picture of him: 

o A person with a mental age of 4 years, 3 
months 

o A person with an IQuf less than 30 
o A peraon who is severally mentally retarded 
o A person who has "an indication of oi^nid- 
ty, including difficulty with angles, clo- 
sure, retrogression, oversimplification, and 
an inability to improve poorly executed 
drawings* 

o A person with acute temi^r flare-ups directed 
at staff 

o A severely disabled person 

George's records indicate that he needs the following: 

o A program for children 

o To bw protected from the wrld 

o To learn very fiimple ta^ and competendes 

o To learn these skills separately from c^her 

people because he is so different from other 

people 

o Highly specialized staff v/ho can address 
issues of letrogressioD, oversimplification, 
etc 
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o An dmronmeiit m wliich his tempCT can be 
contrdled. 

Fortunatel)'. George met Joe, a ptfent iMmvey, wbo be- 
friended him. As a result of his relationship with Joe, 
Ge<H8e*s life took a new comse. Geoige got a job at E-Tcch 
as a proAi^ion fine worko' and teamed to rkte the dty 
transit system across town to get to worL He also learned 
to dress more like an adolt, teD time, and shop in a grocny 
store. Joe developed the foOowing capacity perspe^ive of 
George's life which led to a positive future. 



SOURCE: Reprinted with permbsion fnnn It's Nem Too Eariy 
It's Never Too Late by Mount, B. and Zwnnik, IC, 1988, 
pp. 16-17. 



An educational 
program should 
provide skills 
leading to 
independence. 



The Special Educatioii Teacher/OooTdinator's Role 

This individual is in a unique position to offer peer 
education about working with students who may have dissibili- 
ties. This teacher must interact with other staff providing 
services to students with disabilities to ensure the appro- 
priateness of the service or activity being provided. Fur- 
ther, the special edu<^tion teacher may be able to offer 
necessary background information about students' strengths 
and can serve as an advocate within the school for students 
with disabilities. 

The Ohio Department of Education's Rules for the 
Education of Handicapped Children specifies the type of 
educational program to be made available to students with 
disabilities. 

o Designed to provide skills leading to inde- 
penoence as an adult on the basis of the 
evaluation of each child. 

0 Developmentally sequential. 

o Designed to provide objectives leading to one 
or more occupational skills. 

o Designed to provide training in modes of 
communication that are appropriate to the 
needs of the child, functional daily living 
skills, prevocational/vocational skills, 
adaptive behavior. 

The ODE guidelines specified further that- 

o the data from the multifactored evaluation of 
the child with a disability and the child's 
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lEP shall be available to and used by 
spedal education teachers in the development 
of the child's in^ctional program. 

o periodic written reports consistent with the 
reportinfi sdbedule of the school district or 
otner ^cational agency of attendance shall 
be provided to the oarent oi the diild with 
a handicap regardmg the diild*s progress. 

o spedal education teachers shall have as a 
full-time teai^ing r^ponsibility the in- 
struction of mldren with disabilities. 
Special education teacher may be assigned to 
other non-mstructional school re^nsibUi- 
ties on the same basis as the general teach- 
ing staff. 

In addition to state guidelines for the role of special 
education teachers, the Carl Perkms Act of 1984 su^ests 
additional responsibilities. According to Hursh and Kerns 
(1988), "Although the form and coment of these services 
[vocational evaluations as mandated by the Carl Perkins Act 
of 1984] are not spedfically detmled in the legislation, 
guidelines indicate that this evaluation should at least con- 
sist of- 

o evaluation of vocational interest through 
structured interview, more formal interest 
surveys, and by observation of students by 
special educators using rating forms; 

o identification of abilities, aptitudes, 
skills, dexterity, and coordination by using 
tests and simulated work activities; 

o identification of learning style through 
classroom observation and additional forvm 
evaluation." (p. 9). 



The Work-Study Coordinator's Role 

A work-study coordinator assists m the development and 
delivery of a conunuum of services to meet the needs of stu- 
dents with disabilities. Such services may include prevoca- 
tional experience, in-school work experience, communi^r work 
e^Lperience, vocational education, job placement, ancl func- 
tioning as a liaison with service agencies in the c ommunity. 

As specified by the Division of Special Education, The 
Ohio Department of Education, in Rules for the Education of 
Handicqpp&i Children (1982), the services of a work-stu(fy 
coordinator include the following: 
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Assisting students to 
find and mcuntain 
permanent jobs is 
the goal cfthe 
work-study programs. 



1. Assisting in the development and the delivery of a 
continuum of services to meet the needs of students 
which shall include, but not be limited to: 

(a) Prevocational services, 

(b) In-school experience, 

(c) Sheltered workshop, 

( d) Conmiuni^ work experience, 

(e) Vocational education, 

(f) Job placement 

2. Providing assistance in the placement and adjustment 
of handicapped students with disabilities within the 
continuum or services; 



3. 



Facilitating the provision of occupational work 
evaluation of eligible students prior to enrollment 
in a vocational or community job placement; 



4. Assuring that each child receives occupational work 
experience and/or prevocational instruction prior to 
placement in community jobs; 

5. Locating and screening potential work placement 
stations wiUiin the community for smdents with 
disabilities; 

6. Maintaining contact with and providing written work 
evaluation reports for all students m community- 
based employment; 

7. Assisting smdents in the development of positive 
work behavior, attimdes, and money management 
skills; and 

8. Interpreting work-study program needs, goals and 
purposes to school personnel, students, parents and 
community. 



In addition the services of a work-study coordinator m?y 
also include: 

o Assisting classroom teachers in areas such as career 
awa^-sness, vocational planning, and independent 
living; 

o Assisting classroom teachers in planning the curricu- 
lum as it relates to vocational/occupational 
instruction; 

o Functioning as a liaison between the work-study 
program and conununity agencies; 
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o Participating in the development of lEPs for those 
students involved in a work-study program, 
(pp. 93-94) 

The rules above define the work-study coordinator's role 
in such a way that transition is thoroughly embedded in the 
job description. In meeting these guidelines, the work-study 
coordinator must be actively involved in the lEP/TTP planning 
process. This includes planning and coordinating tne pre- 
vocational and vocational education experiences with assis- 
tance from parents, employers, agency personnel, and 
students. 



Job training 

coordinators 

emphasize 

community-based 

training. 



The Job Training Coordinatc^s Role 

Current evidence from Vocational Education Planning Dis- 
tricts (VEPDs) shows that students with disabilities are 
gaining a^ss to Ohio's vocational program through increased 
cooperation between vocational and special educators. Even 
with these efiorts, there still exists a population of stu- 
dents for which the current vocational training designs are 
not appropriate to meet their individual needs. This popula- 
tion of students is unable to participate successfully in 
regular vocational education pro-am even when adjusted 
programs and supplemental aids of specialized supportive 
personnel are available. It has been determined tnat this 
population requires a community-based training program to 
ensure appropriate generalization of skills for the specific 
job. Progj'amming for this population requires specific 
analysis of the conununi^r job market in order to match the 
student job potential. It is for these students that the 
option 4 program has been created. 



to- 



Implementatlon of an option 4 program requires a VEPD 




0 provide pre-employment job specific skills through 
the current special education pro-am. 

0 employ a vocational education job training coordina- 
tor to develop specific training for the identified 
students. 

0 secure the services of job coaches who provide the 
time-limited, job-specific trainine (a mimmum of 1 
job coach for each 1-2 students with disabilities). 

o determine individual student's transportation to work 
sites. 

In order to assist interested districts in developing 
this vocational training option, the Division of Vocational 
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and Career Education makes available unit funding for Job 
Training Coordinator Units. One vocational education unit 
may be granted to a VEPD for an option 4 Job IVaininp Coordi- 
nator to provide the following services for 8-15 identified 
students with disabilities whose lEP states that this service 
is appropriate for them: 

0 Establish contact with conununity employers to develop 
specie job training and placement sites. 

0 Perform specific job analysis, task analysis, and job 
matching activities. 

o Develop linkages among other aeencies to assure 
effective transition from soiool to wo^ 

o Provide job placement, work monitoring, and job 
adaptation for students. 

o Coordinate job coach activities. 

o Coordinator with the school-based training personnel 
on specific job training plans. 

0 Provide assistance in the assessment of the vocation- 
al potential of identified students for placement in 
the program. 

o Assist in the development of the lEP and implementing 
specific vocational components of the lEP including 
job training and the aev^I^pment of specific plans 
for transition from school to work. 

o Act as a liaison with participating school districts 
regarding option 4 activities. 

o Assist special education personnel in developing more 
effective prevocational curricultmi activities for 
paitidpating students. 



Transition Tips for Work Study and Job Training Coordi- 
nat^. The Individualized Transition Planning and Record 
Sheet discussed in section 2 of this handbook is an excellent 
tool for the work-study and job training coordinators to use 
in determining appropriate time frames for tasks, assigning 
responsibility, and reporting outcomes to all participants. 
Some of the activities^ suggested by successful transition 
coordinators include the following: 
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Meetix^ with parents ea^ in the s&utenf s sduxA 
career. The student's ninth-grade year is an appro- 
priate time for the work-study or job training coor- 
dinator to meet with parents. It permits the 
coordinator to: 

- gain the parents* occupational expectations for 
their son or daughter and to gain insight into the 
student's personal profile. 

-- explain the prevocational and vocational options 
available withm the school district. 

-- explain the types of community services available, 
the eligibility requirements, and appropriate 
referral information. 

- explain application and eligibility proceduies for 
SSI, SSDI and/or residential programs. 

- share successful case stories of youth with simi- 
lar disabilities who are now working in the 
community. 

~ gain the parents* cooperation in the transition 
planning process. 

Gaining accurate assessment data. An appropriate 
community-based and/or facility-based vocational 
assessment is necessary to determine interests, 
abilities, special needs, and employability skills. 

Actively partici]mtii^ in lEP/TTP meetings Attend- 
ing the meetings is only part of the coorchnator's 
responsibilities. This professional must also be 
willing to assume a leadership role in sharing infor- 
mation and suggesting courses of action. 

Coordinating work experiences. Student work experi- 
ences should include summer employment between each 
year of secondary schooling. Summer experiences can 
be coordinated through the PIC or RSC summer youth 
employment program. In addition to summer experi- 
ences, in-school work exi>erience, community-based 
experience, and competitive experiences are all 
important to a student with a disability. 

Communicating with enq>lqyei:s. Both oral and written 
information about the student's work experiences 
should be obtained from employers. This inrormation 
permits sound adaptations to the student's plaa 




o Securing support services. Often the services of 
such support personnel as job coaches, therapists 
(physical, occupational, speech), and others will be 
necessary for suo^ful attainment of goals. 
Special equipment might also be necessary. 

o Coordinating efforts with others. The work-study 
and/or job training coordinator must work coorora- 
tively with the vocational special education (VOSE) 
coordinator and/or the vocational education instruc- 
tor to coordinate activities and placements for the 
student 

o Beginning placement efforts early. In a coordinated 
effort with the other school and agency personnel, 
the transition coordinator must be sure that the 
student is placed in a job at least 4-6 months prior 
to high school graduation. This way, if the student 
is having difficulty maintaining employment, the 
appropriate adult service agency contacts can be made 
on the student's behalf or school personnel can 
consider the option of an additional (13th) year of 
school. 



The Vocational Special Education (VOSE) Coordinator's Role 

The Vocational Special Education (VOSE) Coordinator as- 
sists in the work evaluation of students with disabilities, 
monitors student progress in accordance with the lEP and vo- 
cational education program, assists the classroom teacher in 
modifying the cumculum and instructional materials, pro- 
vides supplemental instruaion, assists in job placement, and 
serves as a liaison between teachers, counselors, work-study 
coordinators, and community agency personnel. 

As specified by the Division of Special Education, The 
Ohio Department of Education, in the Rules for the Education 
of Handicapped Children (1982), the services of a vocational 
special education coordinator shall include: 

1. Providing assistance in the work evaluation of 
students with disabilities referred to a vocational 
eduoition planning district or joint vocational 
school district for placement; 

2. Monitoring students' progress in accordance with the 
IE? and the vocational education program; 

3. Assisting in the development of the IE? and voca- 
tional education program, including the development 
of specific instructional objectives; 



Job placement should 
occur by January of 
the senior year. 
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VOSE coordinator 
must determine who 
will coordinate the 
jd} placement. 



4. Assisting the classroom teacher and vocational 
instructor in the development and modification of 
curriculum and instructional materials; 

5. Assisting the classroom teacher and vocational 
instructor in the development of new teaching tech- 
niques and classroom management techniques; 

6. Providing supplemental instruction to those students 
with disabilities requiring intensive support; 

7. Providing liaison to the home school and parents; 

8. Serving as liaison among such persons as teachers, 
counselors^ lab instructoi^ and work-study and job 
training coordinators who are directly involved with 
providing services to students with disabilities; 

9. Assisting in the development of an on>going evalua- 
tion and referral system for tenth grade students 
with disabilities in the home school; 

10. Monitoring progress of students with disabilities on 
a continuous basis and developing procedure for 
returning handicapped students to tne work-study 
program or home scnool program; 

11. Assisting the work-study coordinator in follow up 
studies to determine progress of program graduates 
and/or dropouts. 



Services provided by the VOSE coordinator include activ- 
ities to ensure that each smdent with a disability gains the 
vocational and supplemental academic instruction necessary to 
enter emplovment successfully^. Specific activities s..ggested 
by effective VOSE coordinators include the following: 

0 Meeting with parents early in the student's occupa- 
tional training progranL This permits the VOSE 
coordinator to~ 

-gain the parents occupational expectations for 
their son or daughter and gain the insight into the 
student's persoitdTprofile. 

-explain the vocational options available within the 
scnool district. 

-explain the ^es of community services available, 
the eligibility requirements, and appropriate 
referral iiriformation. 
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-share suc^ssfiil case stories of youth with similar 
disabilities who are now working in the community. 

-gain the parents cooperation in the transition 
planning process. 

-determine who will be responsible for coordinating 
summer work experiences for the student 

o Maintaining accurate assessment data. An appropriate 
community-based and/or facility-based vocational 
TheVOSE assessment must be maintained to determine current 

coordinator can interests, abilities, special needs, and employabili- 

conduct lEPIlTP ty skills. 

meetings. 

o Coordinate the lEP/TTP n^etings^ Coordinating meet- 
ings is onW part of the VOSE coordinator's responsi- 
binties. Tnis professional must also be willing to 
assume a leadership role in sharing information and 
suggesting courses of action for students enrolled in 
vocational training options. 

o Assisting the vocational instructor in planmnj^ The 
VOSE coordinator must assist the vocational instruc- 
tor in planning appropriate transitional experiences 
for students with disabilities. 

o Assisting the vocational instructor in oommunicating 
with employers. Both oral and written information 
about the student's work experiences and abilities 
should be obtained from employers. This information 
permits sound adaptations to the student's plan. 
Aspects of this information may be shared with future 
employers to ensure the student's success. 

o Securing support sendees. Often the services of 
such support personnel as lob coaches, therapists 
(physical occupational, speech), and others will be 
necessary for successful attainment of goals. Spe- 
cial equipment might also be necessary. 

0 Coordinating efforts with others. The VOSE coordina- 
tor must work cooperatively with the work-study and 
job training coordmator coordinator and/or the 
vocational education instructor to coordinate activi- 
ties and placements for the student. 

o Assisting the vocational instructor in plaoemem 
efforts. In a coordinated effort with me other 
school and agency personnel, the VOSE coordinator 
must be sure that the student is placed in a job at 
least 4-6 months prior to high school graduation. 
This way, if the student is having difficulty main- 
taining employment, the appropriate adult service 
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agen<^ contacts can be made on the student's behalf 
or school p&rsonnel can consider the option of an 
additional (i3th) year ctf schcM>l. 



An OWE coordinator 
assists youth in 
finding and 
mainsaining 
employment. 



The Occupational Work Ea^erienoe (OWE) Teadiefs Role 

If a student has participated in an OWE program, the OWE 
coordinator can provide work experience opportunities and 
services that can be of help in a student* s transition plan. 
The OWE program was designed to provide work experience for 
high school students who are underachievers, potential drop- 
outs, or disinterested learners. Often these students are 
functioning below grade level or may be discouraged with 
school. This program may be appropriate for some students 
with disabilities who are in need of the type of services 
provided by OWE. The following benefits are afforded the 
student in an OWE program: 

0 Smdents are provided with on-the-job training under 
actual working conditions. 

0 Students are given an opportunity to develop personal 
aptitudes and interests, good work and study habits, 
employability and social skills, and the attitudes 
necessary for individual maturity and job 
competence. 

0 Financially needy students are provided the opportu- 
nity to complete tneir education. 

o Students are provided the opportunity to develop 
self-understandmg in relation to realistic goals. 

0 Students are provided the opportunity to think criti- 
cally and acquire practical skills to successfully 
resolve problems. 

o Students are given the opportunity to learn respect 
for legal, social, and dvic responsibilities. 

o Students are given the opportunity to establish the 
respect and allegiance necessaiy in family relation- 
ships. 

o Students are given the opportunity to earn, budget, 
and save money. 

o Students are assisted in their adjustment to working 
conditions in industry while being supervised by 
school personnel. 
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o Students are given the o]^itunity to train in an 
occupational setting under actual, rather than simu- 
lated^ working conditions. 

o Students are exposed to jobs that may lead to perma- 
nent employment upon graduation from high school. 

o Students are given improved employmeut opportuni- 
ties. 

o Students are given an education that reflects cur- 
rent occupational requirements. 

o Students are given euidance from the school coordina- 
tor as well as from an employer and a work 
supervisor. 

o Students get the opportunity to apply the theoretical 
and practical assignments presented m school. 



Vocational 
instructors teach 
students job skills 
necessary for 
employment. 



The Vocational Instructor's Role 

The vocational teacher has been trained in the areas of 
job development and job placement for their students and will 
have considerable insight and information to offer others 
engaging in these activities for the first time. The voca- 
tionsu teacher should be invited and encouraged to partici- 
pate in the lEP/ITP process to explain vocational goals, to 
explain the job placement process within the locality, to 
share information on those applied basic skills infused in 
the vocational curriculum, and to participate fully in plan- 
ning. 

Since vocational education programs have a clear focus 
of training and are held accountable for their job placeinent 
rates, the vocational educator becomes a transition coordina- 
tor as they assist all of their students in gaining employ- 
ment. Therefore, students with disabilities who are enrolled 
in these vocational programs benefit by receiving assistance 
with job placement related to their vocational training pro- 
gram. 

Specific actix-ities that can be implemented by voca- 
tional instructors to ensure that a successful process is in 
place include the following: 

o Accommodating the classroom learning environment to 
ensure that uie student exits the program with 
employable skills. 

o Working with appropriate support personnel to ensure 
that an effective transition plan results in 
employment. 
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0 Coordinating the job placement activities no later 
than 4 months prior to graduation to ensure the 
student can maintain employment If the student 
cannot maintain the job, then the instructor, with 
assistance from the vOSE coordinator and other 
support personnel, must assist the student in gaining 
the skills and support necessary to maintain future 
employment. 



General education 
teachers have an 
impt^^nt role in 
transition. 
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The Genera] Gassroom Teadiefs Role 

Each teacher who interacts with young people in schuol 
must assess their attitudes toward persons with disabilities 
and the employment of people with disabilities. As profes- 
sionals, teachers have differing are«is of expertise and 
focus. These areas of expertise must be tapped and informa- 
tion shared among all of the staff of any school. Further, 
any opportunities for students to interact with peers and 
engage m age-appropriate activities should be encouraged. 

General Education Teachers (English, Sdenoe, Math): 
The role of teachers in what are traditionally thought 
of as college-prep courses should not be underrated. 
These teachers have expertise in areas that special 
needs students vitally need. In addition to course 
content, the classrooms of these teachers provide oppor- 
tunities for age-appropriate activity with peers. It is 
the responsibility of teachers of these subjects to 
interact with the FTP team to ensure that their class- 
room activities are furthering the goals set forth for 
the student with a disability. These goals may very 
likely be different from those the teacher holds for 
other students within the classroom. Gassroom teachers 
must reinforce the academic skills necessary for the 
student's vocational and/or collegiate interest area. 

Physical Education Teachers/COaches: Physical activity 
and leisure-related pursuits are important to all stu- 
dents to the limits of their abilities. The physical 
education teacher may be called upon to add his/her 
expertise in the area of physical health and wellness as 
well as to suggest possible recreational activities 
appropriate to the^ilities of the student 

As studies suggest a link between problematic childhood 
peer relationstups and adult maladjustment have accumu- 
lated slowly, but more or less continuously since the 
early 1930s (Parker and Asher 1987, p. 357 in Lundstrom 
1988, p. 20). As a result in addition to possible 
classroom participation, ^itudents with disabilities 
should be seen as part of the entire student body when 
it comes to activities like selecting team managers, 
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scorekeepcrs, student trainers etc Again, the opportu- 
nities ph>/sical education teachers and coaches can make 
available to students with disabilities should be 
capitalized upon. 



The guidance 
counselor may be 
aware of special 
services or programs 
available in the 
community. 



The Guidance Counselor's Rote 

The school guidance staff cannot act in isolation of the 
initiatives occurring elsewhere in the school. It is impor- 
tant that school guidance personnel examine their attitudes 
and expectations for students with disabilities, for voca- 
tional education programming, for special education program- 
ming, and for college preparatoiy programming Assessments 
of any student (regardless of abihftr or disability) must be 
conducted in concert with the teacning professionals of the 
school and ihe parents of the student. 

Vocational education is a viable alternative for many 
students, not just students with disabilities. Further, col- 
lege preparatory activities may be totally appropriate for 
some students with disabilities. Care must be taken against 
stereotyping the schoors populations and programs. 

Often the guidance counselor will be aware of scrices 
available to smdents from other agencies or organizations. 
This information must be shared with those planning the indi- 
vidual student's transitior goals. 



The School Psychologist's Role 

If the school staff includes a psychologist, you may 
involve this individual in the lEP process. The services of 
the school psychologist must include contributions to the 
written report of the evaluation team and the delineation of 
the results of the psychological evaluation for consideration 
in the develop of the lEP. This role may be extended to 
include assisting education staff in implementing or modi- 
fying instructional strategies, classroom management proce- 
dures, intervention strategies and follow-up activities. 

A multifactored evaluation (MFE)must be done at least 
once every 3 years for each student. This evaluation is done 
to determine how the student functions in an educational set- 
ting and to offer insight as to appropriate placement options 
(e.g., mainstreamine, special education classes, MH classes, 
W classes, DH classes, etc). It is the role of the school 
psychologist to perform these evaluations. Similarly, when 
the school psychologist can add insight as to how the student 
mi|ht perform in tne workplace, this information should be 
solicited. 
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It may be possible for this professional's assessment of 
secondary students with disabilities to be included as part 
of the eligibility criteria for services from various agen- 
cies. Often, agencies will require a psychological examina- 
tion and assessment of students seeking services. If the 
school psychologist can perform these taste to the specifica- 
tions of the participating agencies (e.g., using codes put 
forth in the Diagnostic Standards Manual), valuable time, 
energy, and money can be saved in the transition (irocess. 
Again, it is imperative that transition be a schoolwide ef- 
fort involving the expertise of each of the various 
disciplines. 



The Transition Coordinator's Role 
with School Personnel 

It falls to the transition coordinator, with support 
from the administrator, to see that all the appropriate 
disciplines within the school are represented in transition 
planning. The transition coordinator will often be the one 
with responsibility for marketing the ability of students 
with disabilities to the other staff of the school to gain 
the necessary training and services. Assuring colleagues 
that their expertise is valid and desired has proven to be a 
good strategy. 

The transition coordinator must be committed to the goal 
of employment for all students with disabilities. With 
careful planning, the transition coordinator can make sure 
that students gain the knowledge, skills, and attitudes to 
become productive and contributing members of our society. 
By understanding the roles of school and agency personnel, 
the goal of employment for students with disabilities can 
become a reality. 
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SECTION IV. ROLES AND RESPONSIBIUTIES 
OF AGENCY PERSONNEL AND EMPLOYERS 



Introduction 

A number of federal, state, and local agencies exist to 
provide a wide variety of services to support T-Tsons with 
disabilities. Many students may eventually be eligible for 
services from one or more of these agencies. It is the role of 
the transition coordinator to involve appropriate agency per- 
sonnel in a timely fashion to avoid a lapse in service between 
school and eventual job placement. 

In addition to the Ohio Department of Education, which 
supervises and monitors school personnel as discussed in the 
previous section, the following organizations and agencies may 



disabilities from school to work. 

o The Ohio Rehabilitative Services Commission (RSC) 
includes BVR and BSVI 

o The Ohio Department of Mental Retardation and Develop- 
mental Disabilities 

o The Ohio Department of Mental Health 

o The Ohio Bureau of Employment Services (OBES) 

o The Ohio Department of Human Services 

o The Ohio Developmental Disabilities Planning Council 

o The Governor's Office of Advocacy for People with 
Disabilities 

The role of each organization is discussed in detail in 
the following section. Figure 6 provides a sample page from a 
directory that provides a general overview of the target popu- 
lations served and the types of services that may be provided 
by local and regional service providers. Appendix C provides a 
listing of many of the above agency's regional offices. 
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DESCRIPTION OF AGENCY SERVICES 
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Figure 6 



The Traiisittoii Coordkuitor's Role 

In order to be an effective transition coordinator, it is 
imperative to be aware of the various agencies, the populations 
tb^ serve, their eligibility requirements, and how one goes 
about acMssing services. It is the transition coordinator's 
responsibility to share eligibility and service information 
with parents and also to assist in accessing the services the 
student requires. 

Further, it is the transition coordinators responsibili- 
ty to provide agency personnel wt'ih \he information necessary 
to enable them to assist in tiansition process. This 
includes inviting agency personnel to participte in transition 
meetings as appropriate; sharing information (with signed 
release from parents) with agency personnel to aid them in 
assessing the student; and keepins agency personnel abreast of 
changes in the student's eligibility, condition, or transition 
path. 

The ITP Record Sheet can serve as a checklist and record 
of your review of the possible services in your community 
available to meet Uie needs of each one of your studeats. When 
you explain the purposes and services of each agency, give the 
following abstracts of appropriate agencies provided in this 
section to parents and the lEP participants. Also, give the 
tntroductoiy brochures that each agency has developed to par- 
ents as well. 

It is also helpful to establish working relationships with 
the case managers, counselors, and claims representatives from 
the agencies in your community. Ghren how laws, regulations, 
and policies change a>ntinually, building good relationships 
will help you stay current See section 5, Team Building," 
for suggestions on how to build strong interagency teams. 
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The Ohio Rehabilitative Services Commissicii (RSQ 

Piupose The Ohio Rehabilitation Services Commission (RSC) is the 

agency responsible for the rehabilitation of Ohio's citi- 
zens with physical and mental disabiliti^ As such, it 
administers federal and state laws and funds allocated for 
vocational rehabilitation. The goal of services provided 
or funded through RSC is employment and greater mdepen- 
dence for people with disabilities. 

Service The most essential service offered by RSC is guidance and 

counseling. Other services are medical or pinsical restor- 
ation; vocational training including si4>pli^ books, 
necessary occupational tools and eqmpinent; and job place- 
ment and follow up. In many areas the ^pes of services 
provided depends on the resources available in the region 
since most rehabilitation counselors purchase vocational 
services from a Certified Accredited Rehabilitation Facili- 
ty (CARF). 

The types of services that may be available through the 
regional office lu-e listed below: 

0 Counseling o On-the-job training 

o Tutoring o Adult education 

0 Training o Health services 

0 Transitional o Job search skills 

employment o Special equipment 

o Job coaching/ o Transportation 

training o Job placement 
o Vocational 

assessments 



Eligibitlty 



To be eligible for services, the person mizst have a 
substantial handicap that prevents him/her from 
obtaining competitive employment, and there should be 
reasonable expectation that rehabilitation services will 
result in the person becoming employed. 



Organizational 
SfJucture 



RSC is the umbrella organization encompassing the Bureau of 
Vocational Rehabilitation (BVR) and the Bureau of Services 
to the Visually Impaired (BSVl). In addition to BVR and 
BSVI, RSC includes the Bureau of Program Support consistins 
of central office services that provide support to field 
operations and coordinate independent living and other 
services to special populations; and the Bureau of Disabil- 
ity Determination that makes eligibility decisions on 
claims filed in Ohio for Social Security disability bene- 
fits (SSDI) and Supplemental Security Income (SSI) and re- 
evaluates SSDI recipients. 
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The following suggestions will guide you in working with 
B VR /BS VI I 

Hps for o It can take up-to-6-nionths to establish eligibility for 

Transition services from BVR/BSVI; therefore it is important to 

refer students who may require services early in the 

student's junior year. 

o Rehabilitation counselors are available for consultation 
with school personnel on the needs of specific students. 
As skilled vocational counselors, they may be able to 
assist with recommendations for a plan of action without 
actually opening a case. 

o Most assessments and psychological examinations com- 
pleted by school psychologists are to determine how a 
youth functions in school rather than on a job. Ask the 
rehabilitation counselor that you work with if they can 
use these reports. 

o Rehabilitation counselors should provide a minimum of 
two substantial services to the client. 

o Rehabilitation counselors can close a case after the 
client has worked successfully for 60 days. However, 
the case does not have to be closed after 60 days if the 
counselor feels that more follow-up services may be 
necessary. 

o Although the transition coordinator and ITP team can 
provide input into the types of rehabilitation services 
that may be appropriate tor a student in transition, the 
actual services provided are between the student and the 
counselor and are summarized on the Individualized 
Written Rehabilitation Plan (IWRP). 

o Rehabilitation counselors cannot share information about 
their client without a Written Release of Consent from 
their client. Rehabilitation clients are treated as 
adults and parents are not automatically a part of the 
rehabilitation process unless the client is under age 
18. 

o Rehabilitation counselors have, on average, between 70 
and 125 cases. 

o The average rehabilitation case is open for 2 years. 

o Rehabilitation counselors can provide services (like job 
coaches) during summer work experiences to assist vouth 
in transition §ain the work attitudes and skills to 
become competitively employed upon exiting school. 

Exhibit 9 is the RSC Referral Form and is used when making 
referrals to this agency. 
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OHIO REHABILITATiON SERVICES OOMMI88ION 

euENTseFimiAL 



TORfPERRALIOUflCE: 

To rvNr tn individual to ttw Burttu of VooMlonat RtdtbUitaiion or to tfio Biffiiu of Snvioti lor tfn Blind, oomplfti thli form 
•OBordtoigly: 

fm% U All of this Informnion muit bt eomplmd npidinB tho MivUtiil bofne rotund. 
Date 

Nifnt of Rtftrral 

Addrtti 



OiMbility 

Dftt of Birth Sn 

Rtftrrffdbv: Hwm 

Typtof Rtftrrtl Souret 
or 

Ntmt of A0tney 
Ttltphon* Numbtr 



Hn II: Ptetw wmptoii ai much of tht folbwinB it ponMt rgQardinB tht indivSduit b*ing rofinod. 



Social Steurity NymOr 
Ttttphorw Number 
County 



D^tctionito Homt 



Number of Dopindtmi MarHtl 9Miii 
Souroi of inoomt 



Additional Inlipmurtion: 



OMo lISC invioii aro pravidid wflhoiit fOBvd to CM. flroid, eotor, tK. or ntiionil 
For mCUM Only 

OpMtfilt Doiadflla Nofia 

Bwrlawod by oounaiter^manigar or WahibWhUlow BMpawiwr Vat No^ 
Rmbni wfto took tha lofarrat 
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The Ohio Dqiartment of Mental RetardatloD 
and Developmental Disabilities (MR/DD) 



Purpose The Ohio Department of Mental Retardation and Developmental 

Disabilities provides a variety of services necessary to 
meet the needs of Ohio's citizens with mental retardation 
and developmental disabilities and their families. 



Services provided by the agency are as follows: 

Services o Case Management 

0 Adult Services (employment) 

o Children's Services (early intervention) 

o Residential Services 

o Family Resources 



Eligibility To be eligible for County Board Adult Services, an individ- 

ual must be 16 years of age or olden have moderate, 
severe, or profound mental retardation or meet the criteria 
established by the department for having a substantial 
developmental disability; and, if applicable, be placed 
into the program by the school district of residence as the 
least-restrictive environment in accordance with rule 3301- 
51-02 of the Administrative Code. 

For the department's purposes, "developmentally disabled" 
means having a disability that originates before a^e 18 
that continues or can be expected to continue indenrntelv, 
and that constitutes a substantial handicap to the person s 
ability to function normally in society and is attnbutable 
to one of the following: 

0 Mental retardation, cerebral palsy, epilepsy, or autism 

o Any other condition found to be related dosely to 
mental retardation because it results in impairment of 
general intellectual functioning or adaptive behavior 
similar to that of persons with mental retardation or 
requires treatment and services similar to those 
required for such persons 

o [>yslexia resulting from a disability described in this 
division 

According to this agen(^, "substantial handicap" refers to 
handicap that results in significant deficits in two or 
more areas of adaptive behavior. Individuals are 
developmentally disabled when "deficits in two or more 
areas of adaptive behavior are commensurate with those of 
an individual diagnosed as moderately, severely, or pro- 
foundly mentally retarded." 
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Qiganizatioiial 
Stnicture 



Hps for 
Transitioii 



-MentaUy retardecT means having "sknificantly sutaveian 
getunal intellectual fonctioniQg eiisting amamnOr wtth 



developmental period." 



Within the state of Ohio each county has a boaid of MR/DD 
that was estabUslwd to ensure the availabiliiy ot a 
variety of services to individuals with MR/DD (see appendhc 

C). 



EnroUment procedures vaiy at the local boarcb of MR/DD. 

managers and/or intake personnel are available at each 
county board to asHst with pianniiig for enroUmem and/or 
transition services. 




the 
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The Ohio Department of Mental Health 



Purpose Community mental health services are funded by federal, 

state* and local resources. Services are provided by 
contract agencies of local community mental health boarcte 
(or ment^ health, alcohol, and substance abuse service 
boards). Services are provided according to both state and 
local priorities, as described in each board's annual 
conmiunity plan. Standards are established by the Ohio 
Department of Mental Health which certifies or licenses the 
agencies/facilities. 



Services Vocational/educational rehabilitation services. Vocational 

and educational rehabilitation services are provided by 
agencies under contract with community mental health, 
dcohol, and substance abuse boards. These are primarily 

Provided through the development of demonstration grants 
inded with federal or state monies and administered the 
Ohio Department of Mental Health. These programs may 
provide such services as the following: 

o Educational/vocational assessment 
o Occupational skills training 
0 Job placement and follow-up 

A major state priority for these programs is to provide 
services/opportunities for persons with severe mental 
disabilities. Some of these individuals may have both 
severe mental health problems as well as one or more devel- 
opmental disability (including mental retardation). 
Specific programs that may be available for these individu- 
als ir; iude the following: 

o Supported employment opportunities 

o Assistance with transition from school (or public insti- 
tution) to work and community livine 

o Special programs for persons with both mental health 
problems and mental retardation 

In addition, through an agreement between the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Mental Health and the Rehabilitation Services 
Commission, persons with severe mental disabilities (as 
determined and identified by ODMH) are eligible for reha- 
bilitation services provided by RSC. 

Outpatient counseling services . Outpatient counseling is 
provided through local contract agencies to individuals who 
nave a range of psychiatric or emotional disorders. Local 
agencies are mandated to ensure accessibility to services 
for persons with disabilities under section 504 of the 
Rehaoilitation Act of 1973. Some counties provide special- 
ized services for persons with both ii ild levels of mental 
retardation and more severe mental healt \ disorders. 
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Case manflgement services. Case management services are 
provided to assist the individual in idcntiMng life ^>als 
and service needs, and in facilitating his/her receipt of 
those services or achievement of those joals. Case manag- 
ers help the individual locate and obtain ^rvices, coorcu- 
natc oenefits and services, establish personal and 
community support networks, and utilize and develop commu- 
nity living sknls. They provide support in dealing with 
personal crises, and they maintain contact with the 
individual if hospitalization is required. 



EUgibiUty 



Oxganizatioiial 
Structure 



Tips for 
Transition 



The individual must have a diagnosed (or potentially diag- 
nosable) mental health problem (e.g., as described in the 
diagnostic and statistical manual of the American Psychiat- 
ric Association). Individuals with developmental disabili- 
ties (including various levels of mental retardation) may 
also be eligible for these programs if they have diagnosed 
mental health problems. 

Priority for case management services is given to individu- 
als who are considered to be severely mentally disabled. 
These are individuals who have more serious psychiatric 
disorders, have had a history of psychiatric hospitaliza- 
tion, and/or who show substantial impairment in their 
ability to function in the community. 

Within the state of Ohio, local community mental health 
boards (or mental health, alcohol, and substance abuse 
services boards) are organized. Standards are established 

by the Ohio Department of Mental Health which certifies or 
licenses the agencies/facilities. See appendix C for a 
directoiy of local community mental health ooards. 

The following suggestions will guide you in working 
smoothly with the community mental health services. 

o Work with your local community mental health board to 
identify services needed by youth m trarisition. 

o Services rendered should be part of an individual treat- 
ment plan (or case management plan) developed by the 
person and his/her therapist or case manager. 

o The individual's income and or ability to pay does not 
enter into the initial determination of eligibility for 
services. As part of the services provided, agencies 
may assist clients in applying for other appropriate 
benefits, or resources. 
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Priority for these services is given to individuals who 
are considered to be severely mentally disabled. These 
are individuals who have more serious psvdiiasric disor- 
ders, have had a history of psychiatric nospitaUzation» 
and/or who show substantial impairment in their ability 
to function in the community. 

Eligibility for services under the joint ODMH/RSC col- 
laborative agreement is based on the determination that 
the individual is severely mentally disabled according 
to <;riteria established by the ODMH (Rubin, 1990). 
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The Ohio Bureau of Employment Services (OBES) 



Purpose OBES provides a wide range of services to job applicants 

with disabilities as well as to their employers or poten- 
tial employers. These services are provioedf throu^ local 
OBES offices and are coordinated by special representatives 
for applicants with disabilities. 



Services OBES provides two major services: 

1. Employment Services Division. The Job Service Office 
matches the type of work available to the interests and 
skills of an applicant. Applicants complete an applica- 
tion that describes work history and interests. 

2. Unemplf^rment Compensatioa Claimants receive an average 
of S160 bi-weekly. In addition, OBES administers the 
federally funded Targeted Jobs Tax Credit fTJTQ pro- 
gram offering employers a credit against their federal 
tax liability for hiring individuals from nine target 
groups including persons with disabilities who are 
referred to employers from the Rehabilitation Services 
Commission (RSC). 

Services available to job-seekers with disabilities 
include the following: 

0 Employment counseling 

o Occupational testing 

o Referral to appropnate job openings 

o Information about local labor market 

o Information on legal rights 

o Information on community-based supportive and social 
services 

o Assistance in identi^ing modifications to accommodate 

the applicant's disability 
o Signer/interpreter assistance 

Services available to employers include the following: 

o Technical assistance in meeting responsibilities under 
the Rehabilitation Act of 1073 (e.g., section 504) 

o Information concerning and assistance in applying for 
federal tax credits for employers who modify facilities 
to provide reasonable accommodation for handicapped 
persons and information on other laws providing incen- 
tives or protection for employers who hire persons with 
disabilities 

o Assistance in planning for physical accessibility for 

employees with disabilities 
o Assistance in restructuring jobs for persons with 

disabilities 




Bigibflity 



The individual must have a diagnosed disabling condition 
that affects his/her ability to obtain employment or 
perform on the job. These problems may be due to the 
mdividual's physical or mental condition, or they may be 
the result of discrimination or inadequate accommodation 
for the persons disability. 



Organizational 
Structure 



For additional information contact your local OBES office. 
In Ohio the address is as follows: 

Ohio Bureau of Employment Services 
145 South Front Street 
Columbus, OH 43216 
(614) 462-72(^ 



Tips for 
Transition 



The following suggestions will guide you in working 
smoothly with OBES: 

0 Every applicant is introduced to the services of OBES 
through a Benefit Rights Interview (BRI). A videotape 
presentation provides an overview of the services tor 
claimants who register with the agency. Applicants must 
be 16 years of age or older. Applicants are given an 
appointment to complete the application. If they need 
assistance in filling out the application, a teacher or 
counselor may assist them, but they should call first to 
make sure space is available in the sign-up room. Each 
applicant gets a registration card. Applicants must go 
to i.*: OBES office every 30-60 days to check on job 
possibilities. 

0 When you refer people to counseling at OBES they must be 
job-ready. 

o The individual must be determined economically disadvan- 
taged or extremely difficult to employ in order to be 
ebgible for federal Job training programs, such as 
those supi)orted by JTPA funds. There is no financial 
cost to the individual. 

0 Individuals in on-the-job training are compensated by 
the employer at the same rates, including periodic 
increases, as similarly situated employees and in no 
event less than the local minimum wage law. All indi- 
viduals employed in subsidized jobs are provided bene- 
fits and working conditions at the same level and to the 
same extent as the employees working a similar length of 
time and doing the same type of work (Rubin, 1990). 
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The Ohio Department of Human Services 

Purpose The Ohio Department of Human Services provides services on 

behalf of eligible individuals in order to (1) maxumzc 
their potential for achieving or maintaining economic self- 
support; (2) prevent, reduce, or eliminate dependency; 
(3) achieve maximum self-suff dency; and (4) obtain or 
retain work while maintaining the family unit; (5) assist 
them to function in the community and m a group living 
environment; (6) assist them in achieving or mai n ta in i n g 
economic self-support, to prevent or reduce dependency anu 
increase self-sufficiency through activities intended to 
improve relationships and fiinctiomng; and (7) enable 
them to receive maximum benefit from communis and home- 
based care and services. 



Services 



Services provided by the Department of Human Services 
include the following: 

^n^ividiial an d group counseling services. These services 
are available to (1) assist individuals m achieving or 
maintaining economic self-support; {2} enable them to 
achieve or maintain self-sufficiency; (3) help to maintain 
family cohesion; and (4) help them to resolve personal 
problems which hinder daily living either in the community 
or within an institutional settmg. 

Vocational education an d placement. These services consist 
of social, psychological, and vocational diagnostic assess- 
ment, training, and placement. Such assessment documents 
and details (1) the person's employability , potential; 
(2) the barriers to employment; (3) how the barriers are to 
be overcome; and (4) the time frame for the services. 

Child day ca re services. These services are available to 

(1) enable children to have learmng expenences while the 
parent or caretaker (who may have a developmental disabili- 
ty) is in a training program that leads to employment; 

(2) enable children (who may have a developmental disabili- 
ty) to achieve or maintain self-sufficiency and be more 
independent through community/home based care; and 

(3) provide parents (who may have a developmental disabil- 
ity) with the opportunity to maintain family life. 

Other services that may be available include me manage- 
ment; chore services; food, clothing, and personal needs; 
mental health residential services for adults and children; 
recreation, peer support, and special equipment; transpor- 
tation; and services for persons with hearing impairments. 
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Eligibility 



Oiganizational 
Structure 



Eligibility for services is based on gross family income 
adjusted for family size. Persons or fomilies meeting the 
lowest family income criteria are eligible for services 
free of charge. Free services are avail5)le only to fami- 
lies or persons whose incomes are at or below 150 percent 
of the state maximum standard of needs as determineaby the 
Ohio Department of Human Services. 

Individuals and famihes with somewhat higher family 
incomes may be eligible for services, but must pay a fee 
according to a rate that is adjusted for fanu'Iy size. 

Appendix C lists each local human services office location. 



Hps for 
Transition 



The following suggestions will guide you in using services 
provided by the Department of Human Services: 

o Invite representatives from your local human services 
agency to become a member of your interagency task 
force. 

o Coordinate and integrate the total services prescribed 
for the individual into an individual goal-directed 
treatment plan for the child. The plan must delineate 
the predictable, me. urable impact on the child's prob- 
lem. Make sure the lEP/ITP is developed with these 
services in mind. 

A variety of socialization and support programs for adults 
are available through the Department of Human Services. 
Depending on the resources available in each individual 
county, the Department of Human Services can either pay for 
the services or provide them (Rubin, 1990). 
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The Ohio Developn^ntal Disabilities Planniog Coundl 



Purpose 



The Ohio Developmental Disabilities Planning Council is a 
planning and advocacy body. The Council is charged with 
developing » state plan jointly with the Ohio Department of 
Mental Retardation and Developmental Disabilities 
describing the extent and scope of services available in 
Ohio. 



Services 



The Ohio Developmental Disabilities Planning Council serves 
as an advocate for systemic changes that will help prevent 
developmental disabilities and enhance opportunities for 
persons with developmental disabilities to become indepen- 
dent» productive people who are fiilljf integrated into our 
society. The Council further monitors and evaluates 
existing systems to assure that they are providing the 
programs and services to meet the needs of Ohio's atizens 
with developmental disabilities. 



EUgibility 



The Ohio Developmental Disabilities Planning Council does 
not offer direct services, so eligibility is not a real 
factor. Anyone with a developmental disability requiring 
advocacy services should call the Ohio Developmental 
Disabilities Planning Council for referral to other 
agencies. 

The DD Planning Council sponsors annual grant competitions 
to develop and implement innovative programs that will 
benefit persons with developmental disabilities. For more 
information, contact the DD Council at the following 
address: 

Ohio Developmental Disabilities Planning Council 

The ATLAS Building 

8 East Long Street, oth Floor 

Columbus, Ohio 43215 

(614) 466-5205 



The Governor's OfiBce of Advocacy for People with Disabilities 



Purpose 



This office 7~^' ides additional information about programs 
and services' available within the state of Ohio through its 
Qient Assistance Program. The Client Assistance Program 
helps ensure that people receive the services available 
through the Rehabilitation Services Commission (RSC). 



Services 



Services can be obtained by contacting the following: 

Client Assistance Program 

Governor's Office of Advocacy for Disabled Persons 

30 East Broad Street 

Columbus, OH 4321S 

466-9956 (Voice or TDD) 

Toll-free in Ohio (8(K)) 228-5405 (Voice or TDD) 



Eligibility 



Anyone seeking vocational rehabilitation (including clients 
of RSC), those who are not yet clients, and those who have 
been clients but would like their cases reopened are elid- 
ble for services from the Client Assistance Program. In 
addition, the Program exists to serve those who are seeking 
or receiving services from agencies funded by the Ohio 
Rehabilitation Services Commission. 
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The Social Security Administration 



Purpose 



Services 



The Social Security Administration (SSA) is a federally 
funded program that provides financial and medical support 
for persons with disabilities through the following 
programs: 

(I Supplemental Security Income (SSI) 
0 Social Security Disability Insurance (SSDI) 
0 1619(A) and (B) Program 
o Medicaid/medicare 

5SI. This program provides monthly payments to indivio lals 
who are aged, blmd, or disabled and have little or no 
resources and income. 

SSDI' This program provides a continuing income for 
persons with disabilities who are unable to work. Benefits 
under this program are generally available to the person 
for as long as the disability prevents him/her from partic- 
ipating in Substantial Gainful Activity (SGA). Persons 
receiving SSDI are eligible to maintain their financial 
and/or medical benefits through a new trial work program 
(1619 (A) and (B). 

o 1619(AV Under 1619(a) a person with low to moderate 
earnings could receive reduced financial assistance 
payments for a specified period of time (presently 9 
months). Medical assistance under medicaid would con- 
tinue as long as any financial assistance continues. 

o 1619fBV Under 1619(b) medical assistance can continue 

for persons earning higher amounts yet less than a 

thresnold amount. This threshold amount includes the 

average cost of medical services. At present this 
threshold amount is $l,116/month in Ohio. 

Medicaid . The Medicaid program is administered through the 
Department of Human Services in order to provide a federal- 
ly funded health care program for low-income individuals 
who are 65 years or older, blind or disabled, or recipients 
of aid for dependent children (AFDC). 

Medicare . Medicare is provided by the Social Security 
Administration through the Health Care Financing Adminis- 
tration in order to protect a disabled individual from the 
high costs of medical care when earnings cease or are 
reduced due to disability. 

There are tv;o parts to mec'icare. Medicare offers hospital 
insurance to assist with the cost of inpatient hospital 
care and certain kinds of follow-up care. Medicare aJso 
includes supplementary medical insurance to assist with the 
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cost of physician's fees, outpatient hospital services, and 
certain other medical items and services not covered by 
hospital insurance. 

Plan for Achieving Self-Support rPASS^. Under PASS, an 
individual is allowed to receive earned and unearned income 
and to accumulate resources over a reasonable period of 
time in order to obtain occupational training and educa- 
tion, purchase occupational eouipment, etc., thus encourag- 
ing him/her to become financially self-supporting. 



Eligibility SSI- A person is eligible for SSI benefits, if he/she is 

at least 18 years of age, is considered disabled, and has a 
physical impairment that prevents him/her from doin;^ any 
substantial gainful activity. The disability must be 
expected to last at least 12 months or to result in death. 
An individual who is under 18 years of aee is considered 
disabled if he/she has a physical or mental impairment that 
is comparable in severity to one that would prevent an 
adult from working An individual is not required to be 
totally blind in order to receive SSI for a visual 
impairment. 

SSDl' For SSDI benefits an individual must have a func- 
tional impairment (physical or mental) or physical condi- 
tion, which prevents him/her from participating in 
substantial gainful activity. 

Substantial gainful activity is the performance of signifi- 
cant duties over a re nable period of time in workfor 
remuneration or profit or in work generally performed for 
remuneration or profit. In determining whetner a person 
meets the SGA criteria, the Social Security Administration 
considers the amount of earnings, whether the work is 
conducted under special conditions (e.g., sheltered work- 
shop), the nature ot the work, the adequacy of performance, 
lime spent in work, the type of disability, etc. 

Medicaid. Eligibility for medicaid is based on a combina- 
tion of the individual's living arrangement and his/her 
income/financial resources. If needed, medical expenses 
may be deducted from income in order to meet the financial 
need standards. 

Medicare. The basic eligibility requirements for medicare 
are the same as tho.se for Social Security Disability Insur- 
ance (SSDI). 

PASS . In order to be eligible for PASS, an individual must 
be interested in obtaining employment and willing to par- 
ticipate in Social Security Administration approved train- 
ing to achieve his or her occupational objective. Only 
those who are currently eligible for, or receiving SSI 
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benefits, are eligible for the PASS. He/she must be unable 
to pursue a reasonable occupational objective at the outset 
of the plan. PASS must be a specific plan to enable the 
person to attain an outlined occupational objective within 
a set time period and, therefore, to became self-sup- 
porting. (See appendix G for application forms.) 

The following suggestions will guide you in working with 
SSA: 

Hps for o Acceptance of vocational rehabilitation services will 

Transition not prevent you from receiving disability benefits. If 

a person is offered such serv^vcs and refuses them 
without good reason, monthly benefits can be suspended. 

o If a person received benefits and becomes employable ^t 
any lime within 5 years after the benefits stopped), the 
checks can start again the first full month with the new 
disability. Another 5-month waiting period is not 
required. This includes those who received benefits 
under age 22 and become disabled again within 7 years 
after benefits end. 

0 The best way to advocate for persons with disability is 
to get to know the claims representatives at your local 
SSA office and talk with them on a case-by-case basis. 

o SSA has an 800 number for either SSI or SSDI. Call 
(800) 234-5772 to complete the application process. 
Personnel at SSA will mail you the completed application 
that you can send to the Bureau of Disability Determina- 
tion with the appropriate documentation (Social Security 
card, birth certificate, etc.). 

0 For persons receiving SSDI- 

- A person can continue to receive full disability 
benefits for up-to-9 months while participating in a 
trial work period. 

" Special protection is offered for 36 months after 
completing the 9-month trial work period. Benefits 
can continue to be paid without fifinE an applica- 
tion, -however, you must inform Social Security about 
these months of nonperformance of gainful work 
activity (Rubin, 1990). 
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EMPLOYERS 



The Employer's Role 

It is important that employers share information honestly 
with job placement personnel so that good placement decisions 
can be made. The aspects of the employer that should be noted 
by placement personnel include (1) supervision, (2) job stabil- 
ity, (3) management stability, (4) special jobs, and 
(5) inappropriate jobs. Each of these factors is discussed 
below. 

Supervision. Look at all levels of management that will 
affect your student. The top management with whom you are 
dealing needs to commit to your projgram and must display a 
positive attitude toward hiring mdividuals with disabilities. 
An attitude of "we've tried new thin^ and it has worked." 
versus "We've done it this way all these years, so why change 
now?" will lend itself to a good atmosphere for success. 

The first line manager who reports to the top official 
should possess a record of positive and supportive attitude 
toward nis people and the ability to be flexible in solving 
problems. 

The first line supervisor or the person to whom your 
student directlv reports is most important to your success. 
That individual must have realistic expectations of your stu- 
dent in terms of quality and production, work for them, a 
tolerance for failure, ana the ability to regroup and try new 
solutions to problems. The student's supervisor should feel 
comfortable in elevating concerns or problems to high-level 
management with the expectation that they will be received and 
dealt with in a supportive and timely fashion. 

Also, the supervisor should feel comfortable interacting 
with the trainer and the job training coordinator while still 
retaining supervisory responsibilities. A team work approach 
to problem solving is most effective, since the supervisor is 
totally familiar with the job setting and the job training 
coordinator and the trainer are familiar with the student. 

Job stability. Job stability is a factor to consider when 
qualifying a job site. If it looks as if change in technology 
or in a company policy will eliminate the job in the near 
future and your goal is to place a student on long-range com- 
petitive employment, you may wish to look further. 

Management stability. Reaiitv dictates that managers will 
change from time to time. But placing a student in a job that 
has a history of frequent supervisory changes (more than once a 
year) is generally not r good idea. 
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Special jobs. Be wary of jobs that are created for your 
student. Look for real work within the comi)any. It is easy 
for an employer tc say "we did not have this job in the past 
and eliminate u when costs cuts are needed. 

Inappropriate jobs. Beware of the temptation to accept 
jobs that are below or above the studem's skill level just to 
make a placement. 

It is very difficult to turn down jobs for any reason, 
however, a failed placement impacts negatively on the job 
training coordinator, the trainer, the employer, and most 
especially on the student and the parents. If there is not a 
strong possibility of success, do not accept the job. 



The Transition Coordinator's Role 

The transition coordinator is charged with the role of 
ensuring that the employer's needs and expectations are being 
met and that any problems occurring on the job are solved 
without impacting on the employer's business. The following 
points comprise a "service agreement" outlining the employer's 
rights. 

1. The employer should receive assistance in- 

o training the employee to perform his/her job, 

o training the supervisor in effective ways to commu- 
nicate with the new employee, 

o training co-workers and peers in ways to communi- 
cate with the new employee. 

2. The employer should receive an employee who is capable 
of gettmg to and from work independently and can 
function independently on his/her breaks and lunch 
times. If this level of independence is not present 
at the time of hiring, the support person should 
provide the necessary training. 

3. After the initial job training by the support person, 
the employer should expect to have an employee who can 
function mdependently on the job with reasonable 
supeiA^ision. 

4. The employer should expect a support person who is 
receptive and responsive and will answer phone 
requests and deal in person with concerns, questions, 
and problems in a timely fashioa 
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5. If the employee's position becomes obsolete or changes 
in a significant way, or if the employee's supervisor 
should change* the employer should exptct assistance 
in retraining the employee for the new position, or 
intervention in the form of additional support in 
training the new supervisor to interact with the 
employee. 

6. The employer should expect the support person to aid 
in facilitating communication between the employer and 
the employee's parent or guardian. 

7. The employer should expect the support person to 
establish a rapport and a basis of mutual respect 1^ 
freouent enough communication at first, and a minimum 
of tour hours a month thereafter to maintain a working 
relationship with the supervisor. One on-site visit 
per month arranged with the supervisor is essential 
for ease in counteracting problems that may occur in 
the future. 

8. Following the transition, the employer should expect 
the employee's job to continue as originally negoti- 
ated in terms of the number of hours worked, the time 
of day or shift worked, and so forth. 

9. The employer should expect the original support person 
and the new follow along person to cooperate in a 
coordinated transitional process. 

10. The employer should have a clear understanding of what 
services and supports are available from the follow- 
along agency ana iitformation about whom to contact and 
where and when to reach that person. 



The Job Placement Assistance Kit (Job-PAK) 

The Job Placement Assistance Kit (Job-PAK) contains the 
pieces you need to create brochures, flyers, and handouts to 
market the abilities of persons with disabilities to potential 
employers. 

o Camera-ready artwork offers .lie following: 

- An introductory brochure for employers. 

— A brochure for employers to share with coworkers of 
the newly hired person with a disability. 

~ Handouts for employers about financial incentives, 
such as PICs. ARC/Net, and TJTC. 
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Handouts suggesting ways employers can use public 
service announcements. 

- A helpful TJTC guide for you and employers to use to 
obtain tax credits. This mcludes sample forms and 
information to help employers take advantage of any 
tax credits available. 

Also, the videocasselte "Discovering an Untapped Work 
Force" can be used to reduce an employer's fear of hiring a 
person with a disability. Through testimonials by employers 
and persons with disabilities, employers learn that hiring 
people with disabilities is got)d business. 

The Job-PAK and videocas.seite are available by writing the 
Publications Office at the Center on Education and Training for 
Employment, The Ohio State University, 1900 Kenny Road, 
Columbus, Ohio 43210; (SOO) 848-4815 or (f>14) 292-4353. 
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SECnON V. TEAM BUILDING 



INTRODUCnON 



The process of transition can become less confusing 
by looking at the various levels at which activity must 
occur. For the purpose of this handbook, four levels of 
activity have been identified for you: 

o Administrative Teams are those created to assure 
communication among administrators of various agen- 
cies and to ensure that those with decision-making 
power are actively involved in transition efforts 
within the local commum'ty. This team is comprised 
of administrators from the local schools and agencies 
involved in transition. 

o Placement Teams are those involving practitioners in 
the transition process-teachers, agency counselors, 
local employers, and others. The focus is building 
networks and solid working relationships to secure 
employment placements for students served in the 
locality. 

o The Student's Individualized Transition Team includes 
teachers, agency counselors, parents/guardians, and 
the student. This team plans a student's transition 
process and measure their progress. 

o Local Interagency Task Force. In order to best 
understand the role of the task force and the 
individuals who comprise it, it is important to 
understand the three teams with roles in the task 
force. These teams and their interrelationships are 
depicted in figure 7. 
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Effective transition 
requires strong 
teams. 




FIGURE?. Local Interagency Task Force Model 



Transition can (and does) occur even with only portions 
of these components in place. The need for all of the compo- 
nents is based on a goal of effective successful transitions 
for all students. For the purposes of this handbook, the 
desired effect of the transition process is to create a good 
match between a student's talents and abilities and a 
job/career in the communitjr and to prepare the student with 
the skills necessary to maintain this job/career until such 
time as they desire and locate a new or different job suc- 
cessfully. A comprehensive system of interagency cooperation 
can assure that a smooth school-to-work transition ih 
implemented. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE TEAMS 



Introduction 



Administrative 
support removes many 
barriers 
to transition. 



Without administrative coo{^ration between the various 
agencies involved m the transition process, mamr components 
necessary for a smooth, effective transition tor individua] 
students simply are not in place. Many barriers can only be 
removed by this level of personnel, therefore, the importance 
of their involvement cannot be overstated. 

Administrators often must be shown their role in the 
transition process and be urged to consider the importance of 
this role. Generally, administrators fall into four catego- 
ries: 

o Involved/sui^rtive administrators understand the 
importance of transition efforts and involve them- 
selves in network building and other activities to 
ensure effective transition for the persons served by 
their organizatioa 

o Uninvolved/supportive administrators are not actively 
involved in transition efforts but permit their staff 
to take active roles. This is misleading because 
personnel appear to be supported by this type of 
administrator. Unless placement level personnel are 
given decision-making power under the guidance of 
this type of administrator, they are essentially 
unsupported. 

o L[ivolved/unsu|^>ortive administrators rigidly adhere 
to a schedule or set of rules and are veiy involved 
in seeing that all personnel follow these same rules 
are not supportive. Just as students require 
individualized programs, teachers and agency person- 
nel must also maintain flexibiUty to meet the wide 
variety of students* needs. Such an administrator 
tends to avoid change or variations from long-estab- 
lished tradition and is very vocal about issues that 
hint of such change. For a number of administrators, 
preparing students with disabilities for the world of 
work and helping them to secure job-placements is a 
threatening change. 

o Uninvolved/uisiipporttve administrators, either from 
lack of information or lack of commitment, choose not 
to become involved in leading their organization in 
the transition process. This type of administrator 
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will often become involved and supportive when they 
are presented with information about the process and 
the ways in which they can participate. 

Simply urging administrative particq>ation in such a 
team enort wiU work in many instances. In other situa- 
tions, administrators from the other participating organiza- 
tions and agencies may need to approach the person who does 
not clearW see or wish to assume his/her role as an adminis- 
trator in tne transition process. 



The administrative 
team needs to be 
aware of a variety 
of roles. 



Roles of the Administrative Team 

The Administrative Team has the following major respon- 
sibilities: 

o To become ^miliar with each participating agency's 
pn^rams, services, and practices and to bnef 
each staff on the other agencies. One role of an 
administrative team is to familiarize each agency 
administrator with the procedures and policies of the 
other agencies and to provide a fomm to alleviate 
those coi^cts between different agency procedures. 
Each administrator participating on an administrative 
team must be the person with some deo'ee of power to 
create or evoke change within his/her agency or 
organization. It is this ability to create change 
that is the purpose of the administrative team. 
Superintendents and Special Education Regional 
Resource Center (SERRC) personnel should be involved 
on the local administrative teanL Exhibits 15 and 16 
offer sample forms that may be used by the adminis- 
trative team or by the local interagency task force 
to obtain and record the necessary information about 
each participating agency. 

After initial meetings of regular frequency 
(e.g., bi-monthly), this team can meet less freouent- 
ly or as the need arises. If a communication plan is 
developed by this team, the need for formal meetings 
may be mimmized. As members of the team become 
familiar with the programs and eligibility require- 
ments imposed by otner team members' agencies, organ- 
izational-shaping decisions can often be made without 
potential loss of needed services. For example, an 
organization may be contemplating cutting a job 
placement program for veterans witn mental illness. 
After discussing such an idea with the administrative 
team member, the administrator may realize that 
his/hers is the only agency providing such a service 
to this group and may opt to cut a different program 
or service that may be ouplicated by other agenaes. 
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Ongoing review of 
the transition 
^ort assures quality 
services. 



o To be awaie of the strengths and wealmesses of local 
tranation efforts and necessary diarizes. The 

administrative team should assess the existing local 
transition efforts. This responsibility is imierent 
in the team's role, as the team is comprised of those 
individuals with power to evoke necessary change. 
The local interagency task force offers one source of 
information as to the effectiveness of local transi- 
tion efforts. 

0 To assess dient/paient/student satisfaction with the 
existing system of service provision and to make 
changes su^ested by those receiving services. In 
addition to the task force, agency chents and par> 
ents and their school-aged cmldren nmst be asked 
about their satisfaction with transition-related 
services received. It is important to assess the 
satisfaction of those at all levels of the process to 
determine both the positive and negative aspects of 
loc^ programs. 

Some administrative teams have conducted curveys to 
assess satisfaction levels. Others used more quanti- 
tative measures of successful placements versus total 
[>ersons served. It is important to gain a qualita- 
tive measure to determine where changes are neces- 
sary. Whatever methods for assessing satisfaction 
used, it must be remembered that those who are the 
focus of a transition process have insight that 
cannot be offered by agency or school staff. 

o To draft and develqp formal interagency cooperative 
^reements to reinforce and underscore local transi- 
tion efforts. The team members are in a position to 
draft and d{;velop formal interagency agreements by 
using the information and expertise of the local 
interagency task force. A sample interagency a^ee- 
ment.from the Wayne County Interagency Transition 
Team follows. 
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WAYNE COUNTY INTERAGENCY TRANSITION TEAM AGREEMENT 



I. Mission 



The Wayne County Interagenq^ Transtdon Team (WCITT) is a team of local agmcks and organizations 
serving persons vAA barriers to self-sufficiency in tranation toward immunity living and em(doy- 
ment. Transition is defined as the process oS coordinating s^c^ tbat prosnotes imlividual self- 
suffidency. WCITT acts as a catalyst to imfnove tranation services countywide througli intn-agen- 
cy cooperative planning, commitment of resources, and information ^cchange. 

Hie purp(»e of the WCTIT is to facilitate working relationships among parttdpating county dgen- 
des. These agendes will work coopenttively to develop a system of services so that all persons 
tsLdd with a barrier to self-suffidency in Wayne County may have the opportunity to ftmction 
within a community as independently as p(K»ble. 

II. The Wayne County Interagency Transition Team Representatives 

The following organizations and agendes partidpate on the Wayne County Interagency Transition 
Team, hereafter known as WCITT. 



ADMH Board 
215 South Wakiut 
Wooster, Ohio 44691 

Children Services 
2S34 Burbank Road 
Wooster^ Ohio 44691 

Community Action 
317 Gasche Street 
Wooster, Ohio 44691 

Counseling Center of Wayne/Holmes 
231 North Buckeye Street 
Wooster, Ohio 44691 

Goodwill Industries 
1034 Nold Avenue 
Wooster. Ohio 44691 

Human Resource Center 
2692 Akron Road 
Wooster, Ohio 44691 

Ida Sue/Nick Amster Workshop 
266 Oldman Road 
Wooster, Ohio 44691 

Jc^ Training Partnership 

211 East Liberty Street Suite 210 

Wooster. Ohio 44691 



Ohio Rehabilitation Serv. Comm. 
711 Wmkler Drive Suite A 
Wooster, Ohio 44691 

Residential Support Services 
337 West North Street 
Wooster, Ohio 44691 

Sodal Security Administration 
201 East liberty 
Wooster, Ohio 44691 

Wayne County Alcobtrf Services 
149 East liberty Suite 211 
Wooster. Ohio 44691 

Wayne County Board of Education 
2534 Burbank Road 
Wooster, Ohio 44691 

Wayne Co. Dept. of Human Services 
2375 Benden Drive 
Wooster, Ohio 44691 

Wayne Co. Juvenile Court 
107 West liberty, Courthouse 
Wooster, Ohio 44691 

Wayne County Schools Career Center 
518 West Prospect Street 
Smithville, Ohio 44677 
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Ohio Bureau of Employment Services 
221 Beatt Avenue 
Woc^er, Ohio 44691 



215 Sooth Walnoi 
Woosta, Ohio 44691 



III. Goals & Objectives 

1. Arram^ for opportunities and services which will support woikii^ and living in a 
community. 

A. Facilitate an api^'opriate Individual Transition Plan for eli^Ie individuals. 
Z Promote a continuum of appropriate transition services. 

A. Assure that inwlved agencies and service understand each cMher's fundtons and 

resources. 

B. Understand cunent state and federal laws. 

C. Identify service gaps an^! fc^er the development of needed services. 

D. Assess the prc^ess of transition services to as^ the county for planning purposes 
on a yearly basis. 

3. Maximize independence, produ(Xi^ and community integration of pei^n's with barriers to 
self-suflidency. 

A. Promote the development of viable countywide transportaticm options. 

B. Educate/inform the community concerning the needs of persons with barriers to self- 
sufliciency. 

4. Develop methods which foster interagency planning for the provision and delivery of 



A. Assure that e»sting resources be used more efficiently and effectively through 
interagency service planning and coordination. 

B. Provide technical assistance to local CM&mittees, professional organizations, 
services, and afencies. 

IV. Implementation of the Agreement 

Members of the Transition Team shall meet on a regular basis to implement the goals & objectives of 
the agreement. 

V. Terms of Wayne County Interagency Cooperative Agreement 

The Wayne County Intera^ncy Tran«Iion Team is open for participation from any agency invoK^ in 
providing transitional services to their students/clients. 

A Chairperson and secretary shall be ele^ed at the first meeting of the calendar year. 

This agreement may be amended or revised any time by the team given the approval firom the majority 
of those present. Amendments will be attached to the agreement and submitted to the chairperson* 



services. 
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JOB PIACEMENT TEAMS 

To provide the transition process with an ultimate goal, 
employment of the students in the process, it is important to 
identity employment possibilities within the community. This 
is the role of the local job Placement Team. 



Job placement teams 
need to focus on 
employment. 



Roles of the Hacement Team 

Job Placement Teams are near the heart of the transition 
effort. Compossd of professionals with the responsibility 
of job placement for their agenc3[ or orsanization, the place- 
ment team provides the opportunity to share information, job 
leads, and changes in eligioility requirements between agen- 
cies. For example, a placement team in Columbus, Ohio, rmght 
consist of representatives from the local Ohio Bureau of 
Employment Services (OBES) office, MR/DD placement staff. 
Mental Health placement staff, and work-study coordinators 
from several local vo(»tional programs. These individuals 
generally meet monthly to share lob leads and information on 
available placements tor which they do not have appropriate 
clients. Specific roles of the Job Placement Team are as 
follows: 

o To determine local labor mari^t conditions. The 

availability of jobs and Io(^ economic development 
activities determine tl, t-pes of training that will 
be useful to students. - r, business, and industry 
conditions affect the . iisition process in the 
following v>-ays: 

-- Rece \X technological advances have reduced dramat- 
ically the number of unskilled and semiskilled 
jobs typically held by persons with disabilities. 

~ Academic, behavioral, and social handicaps place 
workers with disabilities at a particular disad- 
vantage, especially during periods of high unem- 
ployment. 

- The invisibility of many handicaps often cause 
employers to develop unrealistic expectations of 
workers with disabilities. 

The local chamber of commerce is an excellent source of 
information. Many local chambers publish brochures offering 
descriptions of the local labor market trends as well as 
manuals listing data on all member businesses. Information 
on state labor market trends is also available. In Ohio, 
both the Department of Labor (DOL) and the Ohio Bureau of 
Employment Services (OBES) provide information on state 
employment possibilities and statistics. 
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Marketing the 
abilities of the 
student in transition 
is essential. 



o To offer a coordinated program that markets the 
abilities of those with disabilities to potential 
empl€)yers. Two significant transition problems are 
solved by using placement teams: 

- Better job matches can be created within a larger 
pool of jobs. 

- Employers who are willing to hire persons with 
disabilities are able to get their needs met more 
consistently. 

One benefit of placement teams is the abili^ to provide 
employers the opportunity to witness an organized, profes- 
sional approach rather than placement efforts characteristic 
by the lack of interagency coordination and cooperation. 

o To secure employment placements (long- and short- 
term) for participants in the trax^sition process. 

Developing a profile of local employers involves 



appropriate for individuals with a variety of special 
needs. Initially, a general screening should be 
conducted so that employers can be contacted later 
about job op» nings. The intent of this screening is 
to determine the general nature of the job market 
in the community. After the screening is complete, 
employers can be contacted about specific job open- 
ings (Wehman & Moon, 1987). 



Job Development 

Job development activities include discovering the 
variety rf emplovment possibilities within a community and 
determining which employers will hire students for short- and 
long-term positions. Often the responsibility for job devel- 
opment can best be handled by the placement team. 

The first step in job development is determining the 
nature of employment possibilities available within the 
community. Some job placement specialists have found the 
development of an employer file helpful. Organized by types 
of jobs typically available, each employer in the community 
is represented by an index card (see exhibit 10). This type 
of file is best maintained at each site conducting job place- 
ment activities, but information collection activities can be 
coordinated through the local placement team. 



screening the 




community for potential jobs 
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EXHiBrrio 

EMPLOYER INDEX CARD SAMPLE 



NAME AND ADDRESS 

Smith's Plumbing 
CONTACT PERSON 
George Smith, Jr. 
TYPE OF BUSINESS 
Plumbing 

NO. OF EMPLOYEES 



I 

I 

-I 
I 
I 

.J 



TYPE OF JOB 



Plumber's Helper 



CONDITIONS REQUESTED 

I^tentital employee must 
be fully mobile. 



FRONT 



DATE 



CONTACTS & DESCRIPTION 



8- 28-89 

9- 15-89 

9-17-89 



Talked with Mr. Smith by telephone 
Referred this ^ to voc. instr. at 
Rose Street School 

Bill White (Rose Street School voc . instr.) 
set up job-tryout for a student 

BACK 
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This type of job index system can be made by each job 
placement specialist By shanng these job leads with others 
on the placement team, a "job bank" is created. Placement 
teams could create a more formal job bank by urging employers 
to contact one source for employable workers and then pooling 
the job leads for each of the participating agencies. 

Another technique used by placement team members is a 
job survey (see exhibit 11). Such a survey provides more 
information than the index card system. These two methods 
can be used separately or jointly. 



IK 
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JOB SURVEY SAMFUE 



L COMPANY OVERVIEW 

Name of Company: 

Address: 



Phone: 

Type of Industry: 

Name and Title of Contact Person: 



Total Number of People Employed: Full-time__Part-lime. 



n. POSITION OVERVIEW 

Petition Title: 

Number of People Employed with This Title: ^ 

Frequency of Job Turnover in thb Portion: 

Why? 



in. ENVIRONMENT OVERVIEW 

Physical Environment Description; 



Sodal Environment Description:, 



Number of Coworkers in Direct Contact with Trainee: 

Available Supervision: 

Importance of Speed: 

Anticipated Cooperation of Other Employees: 



Physical Appearance Requirements:. 
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IV. COMMENTS 



IT ll-HDOOtiiiiied 
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The support the 
placement team 
gives to new 
members ensures 
continuity of effort. 



A common complaint voiced by employers is wanting to 
employ an individual with a disability or other *liard-to- 
place" person only to learn that the cooperation aaoss 
agencies is so poor that often the a worker cannot be 
secured. If a school does not have a student who's inter- 
ests, abilities, and training match a potential joh the 
school should contact other agencies with workers to be 
placed on jobs. A placement team provides opportunity for 
this type of cross-agency cooperation in order to assure that 
community employers* needs are met. 

Other benefits of the placement team includes the abili- 
ty to quickly orient a new member to the team. In situations 
without placement teams, should a placement professional 
leave hisyiier job and be replaced by a new person, it is very 
difficult (if not impNossible) for this new person to become 
oriented to all the job development and placement activities 
undertaken by his/her predecessor. In instances where place- 
ment teams have been established, the new placement profes- 
sional has a group of peers with whom to share concerns, 
issues, and questions. 
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STUDENTS INDIVIDUAUZED TRANSTHON TEAM 



Transition planning 
begins at the 
lEPirrP meetings. 



For ai^ one student with a disability, there is a team 
of people working to create a personalized transition experi- 
ence tor that student The lEP (Individualized Education 
Plan) or the IWRP (Individualized Written Rehabilitation 
Plan) can be used to initiate a transition process. Ideally 
the transition process should begin 4 years before the stu- 
dent is scheduled to graduate. At this time it is a good 
idea to use the lEP meeting to begin establishing longer term 
work goals and support needs of the student-needs extending 
beyond graduation. 



Roles of the Individual Student Transition Team 

In determining who should attend the meeting to discuss 
transition, begin with a review of the lEP to identify the 
school personnel who have previouslv worked with the student. 
These mdividuals, the student, and the student's parent(s)/ 
guardian may meet initially to establish which adult services 
providers (and possibly employers) should be involved in the 
lEP transition planmng meeting Because transition is a 
complex, evolving process including assessment and reassess- 
ment and focused on both immediate and long-term goals, the 
persons selected to participate in the meetings should be 
able to contribute ideas about one or more aspect of the 
student's transition needs. A master "tickler list" of 
personnel can be created as a technique to assist the transi- 
tion coordinator in planning meetings (see exhibit 12), 

The team should meet as often as necessary to accomplish 
the goals identified for the student. Members of the stu- 
dent's team (with the exception of the student and the par- 
ents) often serve on teams for more than one student. Tran- 
sition efforts for more than one student can be coordinated 
by one team without losing the individual planning focus 
necessaiy for a smooth transition. 

Specific role responsibilities of the Individual Student 
Transition Team are as follows: 



for the student As with typical students, students 
with disabilities must prepare for the world of work 
with summer employment; part-time and/or after-school 
work; and community and volunteer work. It is the 
role of the student's transition team to ensure that 
these opportunities are sought and that the student 
is provided the appropriate opportunities to experi- 
ence employment. 
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FTP MEETING PARTICIPANT HCXLER UST SAMPLE 



Transition Coordinator. 

1. STUDENT: John Doe 

2. PARENT/GUARDIAN (and Other Family Members): Mr. Doe and dat^Uer, Betsy Smitk 

3. ANY OTHERS SIGNinCANT TO STUDENT: Mr. David Bates (Big Brother Assoc) 

4. SCHOOL PERSONNEL: 

o classroom teacher: Karen Bail 

o vroational instni(^on Steve Hemy 

o special education supervisor Lynn Greer 

o VOSE coordinator Larry Green 

o work-study coordinator. Rick Damon 

o guidance counselor: Dr. Risers 

o local district personnel (e.g., psycholo^): Dr. Baker 

o ancillary staff (e.g., speech therapist, pineal therapist, occupational therapist, 
classroom aides): 

5. REHABILITATION SERVICES COMMISSION (RSC): WilmaHUton, BVR Counselor 

6. SOCLVL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION: 

7. DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN SERVICES: 

8. OHIO BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SERVICES: 

9. JTPA: 

10. MENTAL HEALTH: 

11. MR/DD: Beverty Williams, Case Manager 

12. OTHER; Carl Malinto, Scout Master, Troop 211 
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o To match the student's abilities and talents to jobs 
available in the commuiiity. In concert with the 
placement team representatives, employment placements 
m the conmiunity must be matched appropriately to the 
student's abilities. The benefits of a good job 
match cannot be understated. No one enjoys domg 
work that is unmatched to his/her skill levels, 
interests, and personal values. 

o To communicate the goals and plan to all persons with 
a role in the student's trai^tion process. The only 
way to ensure communication of a student's plan and 
the poals contained successfully therein is to draft 
a wntten plan. This plan may be a component of the 
student's lEP, IWRP, or may be an mdividualized 
transition plan (ITP). These written goals can then 
be tracked to see if progress toward the goals is 
being made. Copies of the student's goals should be 
made available to each participant on the student's 
transition team. 

o To arran^ for the provision of necessaiy education 
and traimng experien^ to meet the goah for the 
student Securing the support of the teaching pro- 
fessionals and ensuring tneir understanding of the 
student's goals, needs, and learning styles is imper- 
ative. Often teaching professionals will be part of 
the school staff. If not, appropriate releases must 
be signed to permit those charged with education and 
training a fiill assessment of the student. Schedules 
must be made and followed to ensure that all the 
education and training components of the UP are 
met. 

o To arrange for the provision of job coaches and other 
support services to the student in the workplace. 
The student's transition team must determine those 
additional support services necessary to ensure the 
student's success and to determine sources for these 
support services. Many support services will be 
readily identifiable based on the student's progress 
in school, other services necessaiy may not be appar- 
ent until the student is on the job. It is for this 
reason that follow-along by the transition team 
beyond initial placement is important. 

o To follow-up with employers to determine the success 



needs are being met A system for follow-up must be 
implemented, lliis system must be one that includes 
regular review of each student's placement. Employ- 
ers should be given the name and phone number of an 
individual to call in case of a problem. Personnel 




which employer 
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with responsibility for follow up should contact this 
contact person regularly to learn of chaimes, fail- 
ures, and successes that might impact modifications 
in the ITP process. 

o To intervene as ai^nopriate to provide ackKtional 
trainii^ or support services neoessaiy to ensure 
oontimied aiooSsfiil employmenL Again, providing 
the employer with the name and phone number of a 
contact person who is in a position to provide addi- 
tional training or support services is imperative. 
This contact person should also demonstrate initia- 
tive in checking with employers, coworkers, and the 
newly hired worker to determine if potential problem 
areas exist. 

o To coordinate residential and leisure services with 
appropriate case managers. It is critical to ensure 
that persons with disabilities have the opportunity 
to live and play as independently as possible in the 
community. The lEP/ITP team should coordinate appro- 
priate support services with case managers from MR/DD 
or menuu nealth providers. 

As with lEP meeting*, care must be taken in ITP meetings 
to involve parents to the degree they desire. Providing 
parents with the names and organizational affiliation of the 
various participants is helpful. In addition, explaining 
abbreviations, or just not using them, can be instrumental in 
avoiding parental exclusion at these meetings. 

One technique discovered in Ohio's Project NETWORK 
was to ask parents for their input first at such meetings. 
Many times after the "experts" have offered their opinions, 
there is very little for the parent to add forcing them into 
nonparticipation. 

Further, it is important to provide parents with the 



might have on their family life. In doing this, situations 
that later might result in lack of parental support can be 
avoided. 




various courses of action 
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Local Interagency 
Task Forces promote 
and stimulate 
effective transition 
planning. 



ijocal interagency task forces 

Placement teams working in a coordinated effort with 
Administrative Teams and representatives from individual 
student support teams are commonly known as Local Interagency 
Task Forces. The Local Interagency Task Force provides the 
forum for the various teams to communicate with each other. 
The task force is made up of individuals who agree to meet on 
a regular basis in order to~ 

o share information about their programs, 
o coordinate services across agencies, 
o share job leads, and 

o develop policies and interagency agreements to coor- 
dinate services across agencies to benefit persons 
with disabilities. 

A Local Interagency Task Force should include all per- 



administrators) from a variety of agencies should be invited 
to participate. 

The purpose of the Local Interagenw Task Force is to 



prepare and enter competitive employment in the local area. 
Using the task force as a vehicle to share information about 
new programs, new personnel, and changes in existing programs 
permits more appropriate referrals, facilitates smooth deliv- 
ery of services, and stimulates program development to meet 
the real needs of the local community. 



Organizing a Local Interagency Task Force 

Prior to any meeting of the task force, tiy to gain the 
support and involvement of your administrator(s). Identify 
prospective task force members and contact them about panic- 
ipatmg on the task force. Organizations and personnel 
within each agency who you could invite include the 
following: 

o Public or private schools. Invite any person who is 
or may be a transition coordinator, for example, 

- Director of Special Education, 

- Work-studSr Coordinator, 

-- Vocational Special Education Coordinator, 

- Job Training Coordinator, 

- Occupational Work &cperience (OWE) Coordinator, 

- Job Placement Coordinator, and/or 

- Vocational Evaluators. 



sons involved in preparing 
ment, and follow-along 




coordinate services for persons 
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Include all potential 
service providers on 
your task force. 



o Rehabilitation Services Commission 

- Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation [BVR] 
Counselors 

- Bureau of Services to the Visually Impaired [BSVI] 
Counselors 

o County Boards of Mental Retardation/Developmental 
Disabilities (MR/DD) 

~ Job Placement Coordinators 

- Community/Placement Case Managers 

o Private Industry Councils (PICS) 

- PIC Staff 

- Service Providers 

o Bureau of Employment Services (OBES in Ohio) 

" Employment Counselors and Managers 
o Adult Education Programs 

- General Education Development Staff 

- Placement Counselors 

o Mental Health Agencies 

~ Program Coordinators 

o Divisions of Youth Services 

Initial contaa with potential participants is most success- 
ful when they are sent a letter over the signatures of sever- 
al different individuals from different organizations. A 
time and place must be established for the meeting and the 
purpose and benefits of the interajgency task force should be 
emphasized. A sample letter of mvitation to participate in 
an interagency task force appears as exhibit Exhibit 14 
o^er a sample meeting announcement including an agenda. 
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LETTER OF INVITATION TO PARTICIPATE 
IN AN INTERAGENCY CONFERENCE SAMPLE 



September 23, 19- 

Mrs* Betsy Smith, Director 

Prince County Board of Mental Health 

Twilight Lane 
ForsylhcOH 55555 

Dear Mrs. Smith: 

Coi^dtulations! You have been selected to participate on the Prince County Local 
Interagency Task For^ The purpme of this task force is to develop strategies to 
coordinate the services of persons involved in job placement in Prince County ao-oss 
agencies* Because of the increased emphasis on school-to-wurk transition and local 
interagency cooperation, we feel it is important to OMrdinate our services to better 
meet the needs of persons with di^bilities as they prepare for and enter competitive 
employment. 

This task force will meet on Friday, October 3, 19- at 2:30 p,m. in the multi-purpose 
room of Prince County High School at 14567 E, School^y, A map, an agenda, and a list of 
participants are enclc^ed. If you know of others who are directly involved in job place- 
ment, please invite them to the meeting. Also, please bring any brochures or handouts 
about your program to share with the other participants* 

Thank you in advance for your cooperation in this effort. We are confident that through 
better coordination at the local level, more persons with disabilitie:^ will have greater 
access to quality services that culminate in successful transition to work. If you have 
questions or concerns, please contact one of us. 



Sincerely, 



Robert E, Smith 

Case Manager 

Prince County MR/DD 



Hannah P, Quinton 
Work-Study Coordinator 
Prince County High 



James Davis 
Counselor 

Bureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation 
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MEETING ANNOUNCEMENT 
Wrm AGENDA SAMn£ 



LOCAL INTERAGENCY TRANSITION TASK FORCE 



WHAT: Given the increased empha^ on school-to-work tran^tion and local interagency 
cooperation, better ^ategies arc needev to coordinate the services of job placement 
specialists across agendes at the local level This task force wiU develop strate^es 
to coordinate services acrcss agencies to benefit persons with disabilities. 

WHEN: 

WHERE 

WHY: To coordinate job filacement of students with disabilities into competitive 
employment in the Prince Connty area. 

WHO: All persons involved in job placement in Prince County (see attached list). 
RSVP: 



Agenda 



1. 



Welcome and intrr^i: :tions 



2. 



Update list of participants on the Local Interagency Task Force. 



3. 



Gain an understanding of services provided by 

(select one participant to describe or provide a tour of their pro-ams) 



4. 



Develop strate^ to coordinate services aatxs agencies (e.g., a dear referral 
policy so sSl task force members are informed about about ho^ .-eferrals are to be made 
to another agency). 



Determine next meeting date, time, and place. 



6. 



Adjourn. 
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Faolitating an Interagency Task Force Meeting 

Although there are no firm and set rules about ororating 
a load task force meeting, the guidelines below oner sug- 
gestions. Many task forces rotate responsibility for such 
jobs as mailing meeting announcements, providing refresh- 
ments, and hosting the meeting. For example, one task force 
might serve as the meeting location and another as the host- 
ing agency that will be responsible for sending the meeting 
notices and providing refreshments. The organization/agency 
hosting the meeting should notify their front desk personnel 
of the meeting and its location within the building so that 
directions can be provided to visitors. Another task force 
might be responsible for membership lists. The meetings 
should strive to be informal but informative. 

As program improvements develop, the task force meeting 
is the ideal opportunity to share any new services or oper- 
ating procedures adopted by an agency or program. 



Facilitation Guidelines 

The following guidelines serve as suggestions in oper- 
ating \oc^ task force meetings: 

1. As people arrive (before the meeting b:igins) en- 
courage them to introduce themselves to each other. 
Reinforce the idea that one of the primary purposes 
is to network with other service providers. 

2. Re^n the meeting b^ asking each participant's name, 
pjsitioii, and Sfifiation. Encourage participants 
to highlight key features of their programs. 

3. Update the task force membership list. Add new 
names and change/correct existing names as 
necessary. 

4. Review old business. Many task forces use tliis 
meeting time to coordinate projects across agencies. 
Some examples follow: 

a. One task force is sponsoring an Interagency 
Conference for service providers, educators, and 
parents. The task force has developed the 
agenda, coordinated printing and publicity, and 
made site arrangements. 

b. Another task force is documenting lack of avail- 
able public transportation and brainstorming 
solutions to tliis problem. 
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c. Another task force is developing a local direc- 
tory to describe the services available from 
eadi agency represented on the task force. This 
directory will oe shared with consumers and 
other information/referral programs across the 
county. 

5. Initiate new business. Address current needs in 
the community. 

6. Determine next meeting date, time, and 
location. 

As organisLation and communication are vital to main- 
taining the task force, it is important to develop an infor- 
mation roster including all participants. At the first 
meeting, gather information about each of the participants 
and their agencies/organizations. Ask for additions and 
changes at each subsequent meeting of the task force. Exhib- 
its 1? and 16 offer sample forms to be used in gathering and 
sharing this information. 



Drafting Formal Agreements 

After several meetings, participants may discover that a 
more formal agreement between the agencies may be helpful to 
keep efforts on a goal-oriented track. Also, a formal a^ee- 
ment will help new personnel to understand the transition 
process in their community and to be«)me a contributing 
member of the team. 

See exhibit 17 for a sample interagency agreement. In 
addition, the following components have been found to be 
usehil when drafting such an agreement: 

o A purpose for the agreement 

o A list of the participants (by agency) 

o A mission statement 

o Stated responsibilities for the task force/transition 
team 

o Stated goals and objectives of the task force/ 
transition team 




renegotiation of the 



formal written agreement 
o Signature of the administrators of each agency 
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INFORMATION GATITaUNG SHEET-1 SAMPLE 



PRQJECr/niOGRAM NAME: 

MAILING ADDRESS: 
CONTACT PERSON- 
PHONE NUKffiER: 
TTY NUMBER: 

PROGRAM DESCklFlTON (please describe your services in 75 words or less): 



SERVICE AREA (dty, county, or other spedftc areas encompassed by your services): 



HOURS: 



morning 

afternoon 

evening 



SERVICE OOSTS: 



by appointment only 

walk-in 

other (spedfy) 



free 

sliding scale 



SERVICES: 

counseling 

tutoring 

training 

job placemf'nt 

health services 

Other (specify), 

EUOmiUTY: 



flat rate (spedly). 

other (specify) 



job search skills 
}cb survival dulls 
parent support 
information/referral 
transitional empbyment 



job clubs 

vocational assessment 
on-the-job training 
adult education 
recreation prc^ams 



a. Must applicants reside in service area indicated above to receive services? 

_ Yes _ No 

b. Does your agency haw age-related eli^bility requirements? 

_ 14-16 _ 16-18 _ 18-21 _ 21-above _ None 

c. Specific Disabilities Served: 



specific learning disability 
severe behavior disorders 
hearing impairment 
ortbopedically and/w 
other health disorders 
Other (spediy) 



developmentally (fisability 

visual impairment 

multihandicapped 

disadmiti^ed (academically or 

economically) 
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INFORMATION GATHERING SHEET-2 SAMPLE 

AGENCY HAME: 

MAILING ADDRESS: CX)NTACr PERSON: 

PHONE NUMBER: 
TTY NUMBER- 
PROGRAM DESCRIFTiON (Please describe your services in 25 words or less): 



SERVICE AREA (To which dty, county, area does your organization offer services?) 



HOURS (Please indicate regular hours of business and whether your services require 
advance appointments): 



SERVICE COSTS (Are your services free or is there a specific cost per hour/service?) 



SERVICES (What spedflc services do you offer [e.g^ counseling, tutoring, parent support, 
information referral, etc]?): 



PRIMARY EMPLOYMENT/TRAINING SERVICES PROVIDED (If applicable): 



ELIGIBILITY (List ages, residential requirements, spedfic disabilities, etc): 



mn 



INI1EIL\GENCY AGREEMENT (SAMPLE) 
Pinpose of tte Inter^gmqr AgrcemoU 

To fonnalize and clarify the roles, respoasibiUU^ and goals of the 
Interagency Transition Team for St. George County. 



The Interagracy Transitkm Team for SL George County 

This committee is made up of representati^ from the St. Geoi^ Public 
Schools, the Seatown City Schools, the St. George County MR/DD Board, the 
Habilitation Center of Pirateville, and the Bureau of Vontional Rehabilita- 
tion. These agencies pnmde services for persons with moderate and severe 
disabilities in the St. George County area. Individuals in the follomng 
positions will comprise the Inter^ncy Transition Team for St* George 
County: 

Executn;^ Director 
Habilitation Center 
Piratesville, Ohio 

Director of Vocational Services 
Seatown City Schools 
Seatown, Ohio 

Director of the Cooperative Education Program 
St. George Public Schools 
St. George, Ohio 

Counseling Supervisor, District #3 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Sl George, Ohio 

Executive Director 

St. George County MR/DD 

St, George, Ohio 



Mission of the Interagency Transition Team 

The mission of the Interagency Transition Team is to enhance the transition 
of students with moderate and severe disabilities from school to work and 
adult living environments. 

Philosopfay of tte Inters^ga^ Transhum Team 

The St. George County Interagency Transition Team accepts and supports the 
principles of normalization and integration in the least restrictive environ- 
ment. It is the intent of this transition team to support the development 
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EXHIBIT n-contimied 

and maintenance of community*oriented services that will help indivicfaials to 
more fuUy experience and participate in life*s benefits and reach their 
highest degree of self-sufficiency and fulfillment as more fiilfy productive, 
competitive, and contributing members of our community. It is our belief 
that given suffident ^ifqxxrt and resotirces, each indhridual, rqgardless <rf 
disability, has Uie potential to prc^^ress and be em{d(qf^ in the community. 
Interagency collaboration between schoo^"^ '^nd aduh s^ccs is i^c^sary if 
we are to help students reach their ma^dmum potential 

p^pmica%n;tfeft ot the interagency TransitiQn Team 

1. Meet on a periodic basis to discuss issues, concerns, and administra- 
tive tasks related to the transition process. 

2. as the local cowdinating transition conmiittee for students with 
moderate and severe disabilities who are "a^ng out*" of school. 

3. Facilitate transition planning between the schools and adult service 
providers. 

4. Maintain and update the Interagency Transition Team and Placement 
Committee Interagency Agreements. 

5. Evaluate the efTectiveness of services in relation to "quality of life'' 
outcomes. 

6. Advocate for needed resources, polity changes, and service develop- 
ment. 

7. Promote the development and maintenance of pc^*school commimity*based 
employment opportunities. 

8. Provide guidance and support to the Job Placement Committee and any 
other entities that can help enhance or accomplish transition-related 
goals. 

Goals and Responsibilities of the Interagency Transition Team 

1, Meet as a committee on a monthly basis. 

2, Develop and maintain the Early Referral Process for students between 
the ages of 18-21. 

3. Oversee the development and implementation of Individualized Transition 
Plans (ITPs) on an annual ba^ for students beti^n the of 16- 
21. 

4. Provide parents/guardians/^udents with information on transition and 
adult services available in the St. George County area. 
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IT 17--€ontiiiued 



5. Fadlitate the provision of job placement and follow-up services for 
students prior to and followii^ high school graduation. 

6. Encoura^ the development and maintenance of post-school community- 
based employment opportimities for individuals with moderate and severe 
disabilities* 

7. Facilitate in-service training for a^ncy staff to promote mart effec- 
tive transition planning, service development, and program service 



8. Assist the Job Placement Committee in developing referral procedures 
for students targeted to community*based training, job placement and 
follow up, or supported employment sites. 

9. Evaluate transition related activities on an ongoing basis. AXl proce* 
dures to be review^ at least annually. 



Term of Agreen^nt 

This agreement ^lall become effective February 31, 1990, and shall a)ntinue 
for a period of one year. Thirty days prior to the expiration date, the 
agreement will be evaluated by the organizations party to it. Renewal of the 
agreement will be negotiated at this time. This agreement can be terminated 
by any party upon thirty (30) days prior written notice. 



In witness thereof, the parties have executed this agreement this 
day of , 1990 



dcUvery. 



Executive Director 
Habilitation Center 
Piratesville, Ohio 



Counseling Supervisor, District #3 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation 
St. George, Ohio 



Director of Vocational Services 
Seatown City Schools 
Seatown, Ohio 



Ex^tive Director 

St. George County MR/DD 

St. George, Ohio 



Director of the Cooperative 



Education Program 
St. George Public Schools 
St. George^ Ohio 
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SECTION VI. SUMMARY 



INTRODUCTION 




Current data indicate 
the need for serious 
changes in secondary 
special education 
programs. 




The generally recognized mission of education in the 
United States is to prepare students with the skills neccssaiy 



mission of special education for students with disabihties is 
to prepare each of these students to be a contributing member 
of society by providing hi^-quality programs and services 
designed to develop academic, social, citizenship, and career 
life skills that lead to independence as adults (Division of 
Special Education 1990). 

Research studies, panels of experts, and commissions 
designed to look into the problems particular to students with 
disabilities all agree to the lack ot congruence between the 
outcomes of secondary special education programs and the 
demands of roles such as worker, citizen, and independent 
adult. 

The inadequacy of our secondaiy special education programs 
has been well documented by numerous studies. For example: 

o Fifty to 80 percent of working a^e adults with disabil- 
ities are jobless (Civil Rights Commission 1983). 

0 Over 30 percent of students enrolled in secondary 
special education programs drop out of school (Warmer 



o Fewer than half of youth with disabilities who have 
exited high school held competitive jobs 1-2 years 
after high school (Wagner 1989; Gill 1984; Wehman, 
Kregal, Seyfarth 1985). 

o Only 40 percent of youth with disabilities were 
reported to perform functional tasks such as counting 
change, telling time, using the phone, and reading 
common signs without assistance (Wagner 1989). 

These outcome data draw specific attention to the need to 
improve the scope and quality of transition services. The 1986 
revisions to the Education of the Handicapped Act (P.L. 99-457) 



to be contributing 




our society. Similarly, the 
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Starting somewhere 
in the transition 
process is better 
than doing nothing. 



authorized a new transition initiative. In response to con- 
gressional authorization for new initiatives for transition 
services, the Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative 
Services defined the critical components of transitioa planning 
and set in place new model demonstration programs throughout 
the country. The critical components of transition are as 
follows: 

1. Effective high school programs that prepare students 
to work and five in the community 

2. A broad range of adult service programs that can meet 
the various support needs of mdividuals with handi- 
caps in employment and community settings 

3. Comprehensive and cooperative transition planning 
between education and community service agencies for 
the purpose of developing needed services for 
completers, leavers, and graduates. (Halloran & Ward 



Effective transition services for all youth with disabili- 
ties is a conunendable goal. However, the outcome data listed 
previously, the status of our secondary special education 
programs, and the ability of current adult service agencies to 
provide the support services necessary to ensure that youth 
actually maintain employment and independent living situations 
are the realities that we must deal with today. 



WHAT YOU CAN DO ABOUT TRANSITION 



This handbook offers many approaches to be used by the 
transition coordinator. The variety of suggestions presented 



coordinating one student's transition to work can be overwhelm- 
ing. The primary issues are (1) realizing that students with 
disabilities often cannot transition themselves and that there 
is a legal mandate to provide assistance services and 
(2) starting somewhere is better than doing nothing. 

Recommended places to start are with school and agency 
administrators. Meet with your administrator and review what 
has happened to students that you have served in the past. Are 



activity? Brainstorm ways that personnel in your school dis- 
trict can become more effective transition coordinators. 
Perhaps the school administrator would be willing to facilitate 
an interagency task force. Perhaps your school could host an 
interagency transition workshop for school and agency personnel 
and parents. The content ana overheads in this handbook are 
yours to use to help motivate every teacher, coordinator, and 
supervisor tliat has a role in developing lEPs to make transi- 
tion a priority. 






some type of productive 
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The lEP must be 
focused on transition 
to work and 
independent living. 



If you have difficulty motivating the entire school staff 
to take a serious look at the goils of your secondary special 
education program, then concentrate on the students and fami- 
lies that you assist As you provide input into the lEP, 
analyze each goal and objecth^e as to whether this is really 
eoing to help make the student more employable? Or are there 
knowledge, skills, and experiences that might better serve the 
student? Improving reading comprehension and filing accuracy 
from a 2.0 grade level to a zJ ^de level is not goin^ to 
increase a senior's abilit. to fimcuon on a job. Yet, gaming 
work experience can teach the student that he or she can make a 
significant contribution in the world of work. 

Remember that your objective is to develop a conscious, 
definitive plan to assist each student to gain employment For 
such an idea to become reality, a systematic planmng process 
must be in place. If lEPs are relevant documents that guide 
the delivery of quality services then you are heading in the 
right direction. But if lEPs are developed in isolation, 
signed in a IS-minute conference where parents are intimidated 
into submission with "the-professionals-know-best'* attitude, 
and filed and forgotten, then transition and education for 
employment are simply rhetoric. 

There are many methods and formats for developing an 
lEP/ITP plan that reflects input from the student, the family, 
and school and aeency personnel. Different components of the 
entire plan may be reneaed on several different documents. 
For example, the school's goals and objectives may be recorded 
on the actual IE? form, the rehabilitation counselors services 
may be documented on the IWRP form, the MR/DD case mana- 
ger s habilitation plan may be on the IHP form, and the 
family's goals and objectives may be on the FTP form. The 
important element of this type of transition plaiming is that 
each plan is coordinated, and together the school and agency 
personnel, with input from the smdent and parents, develop a 
comprehensive plan that maximizes the potential of the 
student. 

There are also many benefits to writing each component of 
the transition plan down as one FTP plan, or several coordi- 
nated individualized plans. Some of the obvious benefits 
include these: 

o It provides a written record of the decisions made and 
the course of action to follow. 

o It serves as a motivational device. 

o It provides the student and the lEP/ITP team members 
with a sense of progress. 

o It encourages the student to assume responsibility for 
his/her own learning. 
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o It provides a vehicle for periodic evaluations. 

0 It treats the student and each participant as a respon- 
sible adult (Meyer 1978, as cited m Technique for 
Individualization by Fritz 1988) 

Many programs throughout the country have demonstrated how 
the effective school-to-work transition process can be initi- 
ated by secondary special education and vocational programs and 
then maintained by the local adult service system. There are 
over 15 Ohio programs listed in appendix F that are willing to 
share how the transition planning process was developed in 
their community. Contact your peers and find out how they have 
implemented an effective transition program. 

As Ohio's Project NETWORK staff have worked with school 
personnel during the 3-year federally funded and state-sup- 
ported grant, signs of optimism have been observed in terms of 
the provision of transition services. These signs include the 
following: 

o Special educators are starting to perceive and accept 
respunsibility to prepare youth to live and work" in the 
community. 

o The state interagency task force has begun to meet on a 
regular basis to refine policies and procedures to make 
effective transition planning a reality. 

o Over 20 local interagency task forces have begun to 

meet on a re^lar basis to share resources and coordi- 

. . nate their services. 

Progress has been 

made. It's up to ^ Vocational education has provided occupational skills 

each of us to do our persons with disabilities through the development of 

part. over 100 "Option 4" programs. 

o During fiscal year 1989 vocational programs served over 
26,000 students with disabilities. 

0 The Employability Skills project sponsored by the Ohio 
Division of Speaal Education has delivered handbooks 
and workshops to thousands of special educators across 
Ohio. 

o Demographic changes are causing employers to consider 
youth with disabilities as a contributing solution to 
the dwindling working-age population. 

These signs of optimism indicate that the Quality of life 
is improving for persons with disabilities. As life improves 
for persons with disabilities, it improves for all the people. 
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sEcnoN vn. glossary 



Accessibility-That point in which individuals are able to arrive at a facility, 
enter it, and move about inside the building with little or no assistance. 

'Adaptive Behavior~The effectiveness with which the individual copes with the 
natural and social demands of his or her enviromnent Adaptive behavior has two 
major facets: 

1. The degree to which the individual is able to function and maintain 
himself or herself independently and 

2. The degree to v nich he or she meets satisfactorily the culturally 
imposed demands of personal and social responsibilities. [3301-51-01] 

Adaptive Equipment-Specially designed equipment, fixtures, and other devices 
that permit people witn disabilities to function effectively in performing learn- 
ing and work tasks. 

Advoca^ Oiganizations and Groups-Individuals who represent and fiilly support 
the interests and causes of a specific mdividual or group of people. 

'Annual Goal~A mandated component of the individualized education program 
(lEP). Annual goals indicate the general direction the student with a disability 
will follow during the year and describe the performance to be demonstrated at 
the end of the yea*-. According to the Ohio Department of Education, annual 
goal means expected behavior to be achieved throughout the implementation of the 
child's individualized education program (lEP). These goals must meet the unique 
needs of each handicapped child as determined by appropriate evaluation tech- 
niques and/or instrumentation. 

Applied Academics-The instruction of mathematics, language arts, and science 
usmgan applied approach to prepare students for employment and lifelong learn- 
ing. The application may be correlated to a vocational program or be a precursor 
to vocational program enrollment. 

Articulation-A prescribed curriculum sequence-such as between grade levels, 
between vocational and academic education, and between secondary and postsecond- 
aiy education-that consists of interrelated components to achieve specified 
educational outcomes and to minimize duplioition. 

Assessment-The process of determining the strengths, weaknesses, interests, and 
learning styles of an individual. 

'At No Cost-All specially designed instruction is provided without charge, but 
does not preclude incidental fees that are normally charged nonhandicapped pupils 
as part of the regular education program. 

•An asterisk precedes each entiy that is the definition as used by the Ohio 
Department of Education in their publication Rules for the Education of Handi- 
capped Children (1982). 
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At-Risk-Individuals between birth and 21 years of age who are unlikely to 
acquire skills necessary for higher education and/or employment Contributing 
factors may include the following: 

o Alcohol/drug abuse 

o cyclical poverty 

o delinquency/truancy 

o Family abuse/neglect 

o Fami^ structure 

o Handicapping/health condition 

o Inadequate readiness skills/developmental delay 

o Inappropriate school currioilum/placement 

o Limited Englisb/non-English speaking 

o Low self-esteem 

o Pregnancy (Ohio Department of Education 1988) 

'Awareness Activities-Those procedures desiened to inform the school community 
and the general public of the school district's current efforts to identify 
handicapped children who may need special education programs and/or related 
services. 

Career-One's career is multifaceted and consists of occupational, social, lei- 
sure, and interpersonal roles. 

Career Education-The process of systematically coordinating all school, family, 
and community components together to facilitate each individual's potential for 
economic soaal, and i)ersonal fulfillment and participation in productive work 
activities that benefit the individual or others. 

Career Assessment-Determining the strengths, weaknesses, learning styles, inter- 
ests, and motivation of a student for the various roles he or she will play 
throughout life such as student, worker, user of leisure, spouse, parent, and 
community resident. 

Career Fasspoif-An individual portfolio compiled upon completion of a vocational 
program. The passport includes such items as documentation of work and/or commu- 
nity experiences, a comi>etency profile, student achievement levels, attendance 
records, leadership experiences, an outline of continuing education needs, and 
career credentialing. 

Case Management Servioes-Servict^ provided to families of infants and toddlers 
with disabilities to assist them in gaining access to early intervention services 
identified in the individual family services plan (IFSP). (34 Code of Federal 
Regulations [CFR], Fart 300, Section 303.6). 

CIMS-Child Information Management System 

'Child Information Management S)fStem-Abbreviated CIMS. A written set of proce- 
dures utilized in the identification, evaluation, individualized education pro- 
gram, placement, and periodic review processes to provide for systematic data 
collection, classification, maintenance, updating and reporting and which assists 
in making appropriate educational program decisions for handic"«pped children who 
may neeo special education programs and/or related services. 



Cdlege TreparaioTw Program-Educational course work of an academic and liberal 
arts nature oesigned to prepare students for college studies. 

Community-A general term that in many situations refers to more than a town or 
city. It refers to a specific geographical area where individuals work together 
to enhance transition from school to work for handicapped youth. 

C6iiq)etenc>-Tbe skills and knowledge that comprise a program, as verified by an 
advisoiy group from education, business, industry, and/or labor. Mastery of 
these skim is necessary for job entry, continuing education, and occupational 
development and advancement. 

Competency-Based Education~A list of pupil performance objeciives, assessment of 
student performance, standards to judge performance, and intervention 
strategies. 

Cdmpetitive &iq>k)yment~Employment in a community-based job for remuneration. 
The term implies tnat the worker's performance must conform to the established 
standards wiuiin the plant, business, or industry. The term is frequently used 
to differentiate sheltered employment from jobs that pay minimum wage and require 
minimum levels of performance. 

Comprehensive Vocational Education Planning District (VEPD) Plan~A locally 
prepared document, updated annually, that outhnes the VEPD intent for vocational 
education programs, support services, and other components that support the 
modernization of vocational education. 

'Consent-Specifically refers to parental consent: 

1. The parent has been fiilly imormed, in his or her native language or 
other mode of communication, of all information relevant to the activity 
for which consent is sought; 

2. The parent agrees in writing to carrying out the activity for which 
consent is sought, and the consent describes that activity and lists the 
records, if any, which will be released and to whom. 

3. The parent is informed, in writing, that the granting of consent is 
volimtary on tlie part of the parent and may be revoked by the parent at 
any time. 

Continuing Education-Postsecondary education, including self-directed learning 
and workplace training, that further refines, strengthens, and expands an indi- 
vidual's skills and/or knowledge. 

'Continuum of Alternative Placemenls-The availability of different types of 
educ^^' "^al environments, including, but not limited to: 

o Regular classes 

o Supplemental services 

0 Individual/small group instruction 

o Special class/learning center located in a public school building, a 
separate school in the school district, a separate facility, such as, a 
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county board of mental retardation and developmental disabilities facili- 
ty, the Ohio State Sdiool for the Blind or the Ohio Sdiool for the Deaf; 
a state institution operated tw the Ohio Department of Mental Health, the 
Ohio Department ot Mental Retardation and Developmental Disabilities, or 
the Ohio Youth Commission 
0 Home instruction 

Cooperative Agreement-A formal written agreement between two or more agencies 
stipulating the responsibilities of each agency in relation to the cooperative 
program mey are implementing. 

Course ai Study~An official school district document prescribing what shall be 
taught based on program philosophy, goals, and objective statements. The man- 
dated vocational courses of study delineate the occupational, academic, and 
employabiiity skills that are addressed by the program to provide students with 
the necessaiy competencies to enter, compete, and advance successfully in a 
changing work world. 

Counselip^-Regularly scheduled goal-oriented intervention that is responsive to 
the decision-making needs of the individual with a disability or his or her 
family. The primary focus of this intervention is solving inteipersonal problems 
such as disability acceptance, overanxiety,' overprotection, and the ability to 
cope with the daily demands that result from me client's disability. 

*Counseling Services-Services provided by school psychologists, guidance coun- 
selors, or other qualified personnel. 

Credentialii^The process of recognizing a verified competency list as a basis 
for hiring or establishing eligibility for employment 

Daily living Skills-The complementary work-related avocationaU family/leisure 
and civic roles in which an mdividual should be proficient to live as indepen- 
dently as possible. 

*Deaf»A hearing impairment that is so severe that the child is impaired m 
processing linguistic information througn hearing, with or without amplification, 
which adversely affects educational performance. 

^Deaf-Blind-Concomitant hearing and visual impairments, the combination of which 
causes such severe communication and other developmental and educational problems 
that they cannot be accommodated in special education programs solely for deaf or 
blind children. 

Dependenoe-The state of being dependent as for support; subordination to someone 
or something needed or greatly desired; the state of being determined, influ- 
enced, or controlled by something else. 

*Destruction-Tbe physical destruction or removal of personal identifiers from 
information so that the information is no longer personally identifiable. 

'Developmentally Handicarocd-Significantly subavera^e intellectual functioning 
existing concurrently with aeficits in adaptive behavior manifested during the 
developmental period, which adversely affects a child's educational performance. 
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'Differentiated Referral Svstcm~A referral procedure that specifies type, 
extensiveness, and priorities oi evaluation and/or consultation services. 

Disability-Preferred term when referring to the conditions that limit the abili- 
ties of an individual (see Handicap). 

Disabled-A state of weakened abilities. 

•Due Process-The safeguards to which a person is entitled in order to protect 
his or her rights. 

*Early Childhood Education for the Handicapped-Special education programs and 
related services for children below 5 years of age. 

Early Childhood Transition-The movement of a preschool-age youngster from an 
early childhood program to a school-age educational program. 

Early Entiy-Within volitional education, this refers to entry within a program 
before the established timelines for that program. Some students gam early 
entiy because they may need additional time to complete the program. 

•Education Records-Those records that are directly related to a student and are 
maintained by an educational agency or institution or by a party acting for the 
agency or institution. The term does not include those records excluded under 34 
Code of Federal Regulations (CFR) Reg. 99.3. 

Employability Skills-Employability skills are those personal-social behaviors 
and daily living habits that have been identified by employers and young entry- 
level workers as essential for obtaining employment and for attaining success m 
the workplace. Following directions, attendance, cooperation, and personal 
hygiene are examples of employability skills (1987). 

Employment-The work in which one is engaged for pay or other considerations. 

Evaluation-The process of determining abilities and needs of an individual 
relative to a particular area (education, vocation, etc.) that may include formal 
and informal procedures of assessment. 

•Free Appropriate Public Education-Special education and related services 
that- 

1. are provided at public expense, under public supervision and direction, 
and without charge; 

2. meet rules for special education adopted by the State Board of 
Education; 

3. include elementary education and secondary education and that may 
include early childhood education; 

4. are provided in conformity with an individualized education program; 

5. are provided in conform!^ with the following guidelines: 

- school districts are responsible for the identification and 
multifactored evaluation of all handicapped children below 22 years 
of age. 
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" each school district shall provide a free and appropriate education 
to all handicapped children, S-21 years of age, unless the child has 
completed the Izth grade and has been issued a diploma. 

•* school districts may provide educational programs for handicapped 
children 3-4 years of age. If a program is provided for more inan 
50 percent of the children in this age range within one classifica- 
tion of handicapping condition, the program must be offered to all 
children with such handicap. 

- school districts may provide diagnostic services for handicapped 
children below three years of age and counseling to the parent. 

Follow-Up-The process of visiting a special needs employee and employer to 
provide services and to obtain information upon which to base change. 

Functional Curriculum- An approach to instruction through which students leam 
functional skills in the setting most appropriate for specific sicill acquisition 
(West 1989). 

Generalizable SkiUs-Skills that are required in more than one area of applica- 
tion. In vocational education, a generalizable skill would be a skill used in 
more than one area of vocational instruction such as measuring. 

Guardian-A person appointed by a court who has the same legal responsibilities 
and prerogatives as a parent, but who may not be expected to have the ward live 
in the home. 

Guidelines-Procedures, as determined by the Ohio Department of Education, for 
program application and development, report generalization and submission, and 
other admimstrative tasks. 

Handicapped-Those students evaluated as being mentally retarded, hard of hear- 
ing, dear, speech impaired, visually handicapped, seriously emotionally dis- 
turbed, orthopedically impaired, other nealth impaired, deaf-blind, 
multihandicapped, or as having specific learning disabilities, who because of 
those impairments need special education and related services. The Rules for 
the Education of Handicapped Children further specify that the term refers to 
persons below the age of 22 years. 

*Hard of Hearing-A hearing impairment, whether permanent or fluctuating, which 
adversely affects a child's educational performance but which is not included 
under the definition of deaf as defmed above. 

'Health Impaired-Limited strength, vitality, or alertness due to chronic or 
acute heahh problems such as a heart condition, tuberculosis, rheumatic fever, 
nephritis, asthma, sickle cell anemia, hemophilia, epilepsy, lead poisoning, 
leukemia, or diabetes, that adversely affects a child s educational performance. 

*IdentificatioD~Those activities designed to locate handicapped children or 
children suspected of being handicapped. 

lEP-Individualized Education Program. 
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•lEP Conferenoe-A meeting of appropriate persons in order to- 

1. review the roultifactored evaluation team report; 

2. determine the nature and degree of special education intervention 
needed, if anv; 

3. develop an lEP for a child determined to be in need of special education 
in accordance with all requirements of paragraph E of rule 3301-51-02 of 
the Administrative Code; and 

4. determine educational placement in the least restrictive environment in 
accordance with the lEP. 

Individual Career Plan-A personalized career guide developed by every student 
prior to ninth grade or postsecondary vocational entrance based on assessments of 
interests, aptitudes, abilities, and achievement. This plan provides input for 
advising students on career path and course selection and is reviewed annuall}; to 
determme required point-in-time remediation, intervention, and plan revision. 
The individual career plan culminates in the generation of a career passport upon 
vocational education program completion. 

IFSP-Individual Family Services Plan. 

*In-school-A child enrolled in and attending a public or a nonpublic school, 
receiving home instruction, or placed in an educational program administered by 
another educational agency for the purpose of receiving a special education and 
related services. 

Independence-The state or quality of having sufficient income, competence for 
self support; free from the influence or control of another; self-reliant. 

Independent Living~A living situation fur those individuals who can maintain or 
remain in an essentially unsupervised living situation. Participation in a 
conmiunity resource may be needed to sustain their level of independence. 

Individual Family Services Plan (IFSP)-A functional document centered on the 
child and his or her family. This document is the result of an onpoin^ planning 
process based largel;^ on the identified strengths, needs, and priorities of the 
family and is written with parental input and collaboration (1989). 

Individualized Education Pr^ram (lEP)-Mandated by Public Law 94-142, the Educa- 
tion for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975. This component requires that a 
written plan of instruction for each handicapped student receiving special educa- 
tion services be developed. The lEP must include a statement of the student's 
present level or educational performance, annual goals, short-tenn objectives, 
spedHc services needed by the student, dates when tnese services will begin and 
end, and specific criteria for evaluation. 

Individualized Transition Plan ^rrP)-A written tool developed to assist in 
planning for transition. The ITP consists of goal statements and objectives 
specifl(^ly reated to facets of the transition process: functional living 
skills, employability skills, specific work skills, transportation, and support 
services needed for successful transition to competitive employment. 
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Interagency C6q>eration~TSvo or more agencies such as a school and a welfare 
agency cooperating to meet the needs of individual students. 

nP~Individualized Transition Plan. 

IWRP-Individualized Written Rehabilitation Plan. 

Job Thiinin| CoordiDator (jrc)~The professional with responsibility for a stu- 
dent's transition in an Option 4 vocational education program. 

Job Training Partneiship Act (JTPA)~Refers to legislation passed in 1984 to 
provide training and employment to special needs adults. 

Joint Vocational School District (JVSD)-An area comprised of two or more ad- 
joining districts, composed of all the school districts whose boards of education 
have approved the formation of the joint vocational school district, and includes 
a vocational school to serve youths and adults from participating school 
districts. 

JTC~Job Training Coordinator. 
JTPA-Job Training Partnership Act. 

'Least Restrictive Environment~To the maximum extent appropriate, handicapped 
children, including children in public and private institutions or other care 
facilities, are educated with chudren who are not handicapped and special 
classes, separate schooling, or other removal of handicapped children from the 
regular eaucational environment occur only when the nature or severity of the 
handicap is such that education in regular classes with the use of supplementary 
aids and services cannot be achieved satisfactorily. 

Magnet Sdiool-Joint vocational schools that develop, house, and maintain 
enhanced academic programs for any secondary student from participatins school 
districts (e.g., city, lo^, or exempted village school distnct), regardless of 
whether students are pursuing vocational, college preparatory, or a combination 
of the two education tracks. 

Measurable Outcome-Quantitative and qualitative indicators that are used to 
determine the success of students and programs. 

'Medical Services-Those diagnostic and evaluation services that are required for 
initial or continued placement in an appropriate special education program or for 
provision of related special education services 

'Multifactored Evaluation-An evaluation, conducted by a multidiscipUnary team, 
of more than one area of a child's functioning so that no single procedure is the 
sole criterion fur determining an appropriate educational prc^ram placement 
This process is designed to ensure that children are not misclassified or unnec- 
essarily labeled as being handicapped because of inappropriate selection, admin- 
istration, or interpretation of evaluation materials and is implemented in 
accordance with paragraph D of rule 3301-51-02 of the Administrative Code. 




*Multihandica|qied~Such a severe impainnent, and/or such concomitant impairments, 
that the child's educational problems make it impossible to accommodate the needs 
of the child in any program excapit a program for multihandic^ped diildren. 
(This definition may indude dea^blind; autistic; and moderately, severely, or 
profoundly developmentally handicapped children.) 

*Native Lai%ua^-*Tbe language normally used by a person, or in the case of a 
child, the language normally used by the parent of the chOd. 

*Notice or Notification~A statement written in lansuage understandable to the 
general public and provided in tt e native language of the parent or other mode of 
commumcation used by the parent unless it is clearly not feasible to do so. If 
the native language or other mode of communication of the parent is not a written 
language, steps shall be t^dcen to ensure that- 

1. the notice is translated orally or by other means to the parent in his 
or her native language cr other mode of communication; 

2. the parent understands the content of the notice; and 

3. there is written evidence that the requirements in 1 and 2 above have 
been met 

Occupational Cluster-A grouping of competencies based on occupational commonali> 
ties and current labor market patterns. 

Option l--One of four vocational training options: Regular Vocational Place- 
ment, 

Option 2~One of four vocational training options: Regular Vocational Placement 
with an Adjusted Program. 

Option 3~One of four vocational training options: Regular Vocational Placement 
with Supplemental Aids and/or Supportive Personnel. 

Option 4-One of four vocational training options: Specialized Vocational Educa- 
tion for the Handicapped. 

*Orthopedicalfy Handicai^>ed~A severe orthopedic impairment that adversely 
affects a child s educational performance. The term includes impairments caused 
by congenital anomaly (e.g., clubfoot, spina bifida, absence of some member), 
impairments caused by (fisea*c (e.g., poliomyelitis, muscular dystrophy, bone 
tuberculosis), and impairments from other causes (e.g., cerebral palsy, amputa- 
tions, and fractures or bums that cause contractures). 

•Out of School~The child is neither enrolled in nor attends a public or a non- 
public school, nor receives home instruction, nor has been placed in an educa- 
tional program administered by another educational agency for the purpose of 
receiving a special education and related service. 

*Parent-If parents are separated or divorced, parent means the parent with 
legal custo<^ of the handicapped child. Parent also includes a child's guard- 
ian, custodian, or parental surrogate. At age 18 the child may act in his or her 
asvn behalf. This term does not include the state if the child is a ward of the 
state. 
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*Fbrent Counseling and Training-Procedures utilized to assist the parent in 
understanding the special needs of the child and to provide the parent with 
information about child development and the educational implications of the 
handicapping condition. 

*F6riodic Review-Those activities involved in reviewing each child's lEP and, if 
appropriate, revising its provisions. A meeting must be held for this purpose at 
least once a year. 

•Personally Identifiable Data-These data indude- 

1. the name of the chUd, the child's parent, or other family member; 

2. The address of the child; 

3. a personal identifier, such as the child's date of birth, social securi- 
ty number, or student number, and 

4. a list of personal characteristics or other information that would make 
it possible to identify the child with reasonable certainty. 

•Policy~A written statement that identifies a plan or course of action and is 
adopted by a board of educatioa 

Postseoondaiy Education-^Any educational experience beyond the high school 
experience. 

Presdiool-Age-Children who are 3-5 years of age. 

•Prnegdurcs-A written statement identifying the persons responsible for con- 
ducting the activities, a listing of the activities to be conducted, and the 
schedule identifying when the activities will be accomplished. 

*Qualified-Refers to a person holding an appropriate state certificate or 
license that applies to the area in whicn he or sne is providing special educa- 
tion or related services. 

*Reevaluatiott-A multifactored evaluation conducted after initial placement in a 
program for special education. This reevaluation must be conducted every 3 years 
or more fi-cquently if conditions warrant or if the child's parent or teacher 
requests a reevaluatioa Parental consent is not necessaiv as a condition of 
reevaluation, providing consent for evaluation has not been revoked. 

•Referral~The established process whereby the names of children suspected of 
having a handicapping condition that may require special education and related 
services are forwarded to a designated person, in writing, for a multifactored 
ar.d multldisciplinary evaluation. 

'Related Services-Transportation and such developmental, corrective, and other 
support services as are required to assist a handicapped child to benefit fi-om 
special education and includes those services described in rule 3301-51-05 of the 
Administrative Code. 

Recreation- Activities that are nonwork related and are selected purely for an 
individual's enjoyment. 
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Rehabilitationr-The process of restoring to a person the condition of good health 
and/or useftU and constructive activity. 

*Sdiool District of Resi^nce-Refers to~ 

1. the school district in which the child*s parent resides, whether in a 
public or private dwelling or institution, or if not so determined 

2. the last school district in Ohio in which the child's parent is known to 
have resided if the parent's whereabouts are unknown, or if not so 
determined. 

3. the school district in which the child's parent resided when the child's 
placement in a program of special education was made, or if not so 
determined. 

4. the school district as determined by the probate court of the county 
from which admission or placement was made. 

*Sdiool Health Services-Services provided by a qualified school nurse or other 
qualified persons. 

*Screening~A testing procedure whereby a general population is divided into two 
groups based on the results of the testing procedure. The persons in one sub- 
group meet the established screening cnteria, and the persons in the other 
subm>up fail to meet the established screening criteria and require further 
evauiation. Parental consent is not required for screening procedures. 

*Served-A handicapped child is provided special education in accordance with his 
or her lEP. 

'Sr'.tn Behavior Handicapped-Refers to a condition exhibiting one or more of the 
following characteristics over a long period of time and to a marked degree, 
that adversely affects educational perfor .lance: 

- An inability to learn, which cannot be explained by intellectual, 
sensory or health factors; 

- An inability to build or maintain satisfactory interpersonal rela- 
tionships with peers and teachers; 

- Inappropriate types of behavior or feelings under normal 
circumstances; 

- A general pervasive mood of unhappiness or depression; or 

- A tendency to develop symptoms or fears associated with personal or 
school problems. 

The term does not include children who are socially maladjusted, unless it is 
determined that they are severe behavior handicapped. 

Sheltered Workshop~A facility designed to provide sheltered (noncompetitive) 
employment to vocationally handicapped individuals. Workshops are frequently 
categorized as terminal, transitional, or rehabilitative depending on purpose, 
function, and program. 

Short-term Instructional Objectives~A mandated component of the individualized 
education program (lEP). Short-term instructional objectives are written in 
behavioral terms and act as specific guidelines for accomplishing the annual 
goals. These objectives represent intermediate steps between the present level 
of performance of the stuoent with a disability ana the annual goals set for this 
stuaent. 
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•Significant Stibaverage Genetal Intdlectual Ftinctiomng-An intelligence quo- 
tient of 80 or below as determined through a measure of cognitive fiinctioning 
administered by a qualified psychologist using a test desired for individu^ 
administration. 

•Special Educatioii^pecially designed instruction, at no cost to the parent, to 
meet the unique needs of a handicai^ied child, including! classroom instruction, 
instruction in physical education, home instruction, and mstruction in hospitals 
and institutions. The term includes speech and language services or any related 
service, if the services consist of specially designed mstruction, at no cost to 
the i>arent, to meet the unique nee^s of a handicam>ed child, and is considered 
"spedal education" rather than 'Velated services^ (as defined in this glos- 
sary). The term also includes vocational education if it consists of speaally 
desired instruction, at no cost to the parent, to meet the unique neeos of a 
handicapped child. 

•Special TranqxHtatioa-Those transportation services that are required because 
of the child's spedal charactsrisdcs or the location of the special education 
program and related services and which are In addition to the regular transporta- 
tion services provided by the school district The term includes- 

1. travel to and from school and between schools; 

2. travel in and around school buildings; and 

3. specialized equipment (such as special or adapted buses, lifts and 
ramps), if required to provide special transportation for a handicapped 
child. 

•Specific Learning I>isability~A disorder in one or more of the basic psychologi- 
cal processes involved in understanding or in using language, spoken or written, 
which mav manifest itself in an imperfect ability to listen, tmnk, speak, read, 
write, spell, or to do mathematical calculations. The term includes such condi- 
tions as perceptual handicaps, brain injury, minimal brain d^function, dyslexia, 
and developmental aphasia. The term does not include children who have learning 
problems that are primarily the result of visual, hearing or motor handicaps, of 
mental retardation, of emotional disturbance, or of environment, cultural, or 
economic disadvantage. 

•Speech Handicapped- A communication disorder, such as snittering, impair^' ' 
articulation, a language impairment, or a voice impairment, that adversely 
affects a child's educational penormance. 

Standards-^Minimum levels of performance promulgated by the State Board of Educa- 
tion to direct public schools to ensure quality programs and to comply with 
legislative mandates. These standards are applied to all elementaiy and second- 
ary schools establishing graduation criteria and setting the stage for develop- 
ment of local educational philosophies and goals that guide developmem of 
courses of study. 

Support Services-Community or school supplemental staff, equipment, materials, 
and/or activities (e.g., financial aid, counseline, job placement, child care, 
transportation) that are designed to assist secondary and aduh students achieve 
vocational program objectives. 
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*Teadier~For the purposes of an I£P meeting, teacher refers to- 

1. the child's special education teacher for a child i<>ceiving special 
education; 

2. the speech-language pathologist for a child receiving ^ech and 
language services only; 

3. the child's regular teacher or a teacher qualified to provide education 
in the ty]>e of program in which the child may be pia^d for a child 
being considered for placement in ^)edal education; or 

4. the teacher designated by the school district or other educational 
agency for a child who is not m school or has more than one teacher. 

Time-limited Services-Refers to the second bridee of OSERS's transition model. 
This bridge consists of temporaiy services that lead to employment After leav- 
ing school, individuals following this path use specialized tims-Iimited services 
like vocational rehabilitation, postsecondary vocational education, and other job 
training programs to gain entry into the labor market The presence of a dis- 
ability often qualilOies an indhddual for these services or creates special 
support for participation. 

Transition-Uterally, this means to move from one position to another. In 
vocational special needs, it refers to the specific transition from the school 
environment to the world of work. 

Transition FOe-A technique whereby all the information regarding a student's 
transition process (assessment, training records, placement records, etc.) are 
maintained together in one place. 

Thmsition from School to Work-An outcome-oriented process encompassing a broad 
array of services and experiences that lead to employment Transition is a 
period that includes high school, the point of graduation, additional postsecond- 
ary education or adult services, and tne initial years of employment Transition 
is a bridge between the security and structure offered by the school and the 
opportunities and risks of adult life. 

Transportation Plan-Strategies and procedures that a school district uses to 
ensure that all students have equal access to educational opportunities. 

Underemployment- Work performed by an individual that does not challenge their 
abilities and potential. Consequently, the job may become dull and boring. 

*Unseived-A handicapped child is not provided an education in accordance with 
his or her lEP. 

'Visually Handica[q)ed-A visual impairment that even with correction, adversely 
affects a child^s educational performance. The term includes both partially 
seeing and blind children. 

'Vocational Education-Organized educational pro-ams that are directly related 
to the preparation of individuals for paid or unpaid employment, or for addition- 
al preparation for a career requiring other than a bacodaureate or advanced 
degree. 
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Vocational Ecfa^atioii Cmi^leter- Youths and adults completms a planned sequence 
of courses, services, or activities designed to meet a vocational objective. 

VocaticHial Education Baaniiiff Di^ct (VEPD)-^A school district, or group of 
districts, organized to provide mandated vocational education programs and 
services. 

Vocational Education Program~Instruction in occupational, academic, and employa- 
bility skills in order to prepare students for employment including self-employ- 
ment, and lifelong learning. Programs include a jprocess to learn the skills 
necessary to lead a self-satis^g and productive fife in school, in the work 
force, and in society. 

Vocational Ha n dic a p -Any barrier that impedes an individual from achieving his or 
her vocational objective. The barrier may be a pl^ical disability, a psycho- 
logical problem, or may be caused by economic, educational, or cultural oeprivp- 
tion. 

Vocational Rehabilitation-Services such as assessment and diagnosis, guidance, 
trmning, physical restoration, and placement provided to indi^duals with dis- 
abilities. The general objective of these services is to prepare this population 
for employment and independent living. In the state of Ohio, vocational rehabil- 
itation is under the jurisdiction of the Rehabilitation Services Commission 
(RSC). 

Vocational Special Education Coordinator-Abbreviated VOSE. 
VOSE- Vocational Special Education Coordinator. 

Vocational Student OiyiniTations-Intracurriuclar group activities that support 
vocational instruction objectives by helping student members develop interperson- 
al skills, citizenship, and leadership skills. 

Vocational Transition-A carefully planned process that may be initiated either 
by school personnel or adult service providers to establish and implement a plan 
for either employment or additional vocational training of a handicapped student 
who will graduate or leave school in 3-5; such a process must involve special 
educators, vocational educators, parents and/or tlie student, an adult service 
system representative, and possibly an employer. 

Work Experienoe-A structured event where the individual is placed at a work site 
and experiences all aspects that are regularly associated with work of the type 
experienced. 

Work and Famiijf Skills-Tliose interpersonal, communications, and practical 
problem-solvinfi skills necessary to prepare students for managing and balancing 
the demands of work and family life. 

Work Sannries-Activities that simulate real work tasks and are closely associated 
with actual jobs in the labor market. They emphasize performance skills rather 
than verbal or written skills and incorporate the tools and standards associated 
with the actual job. 
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Work-Study Coordinalor-An individual who supervises students working a part-time 
job and attencUng classes at school for the remainder of the time. This person 
becomes the liaison between the school and the world of work. 

Work-study Program-A program designed to provide part-time employment for youths 
who need the earnings from such employment to commence or continue a vocational 
education program. 
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OHIO COOPmnVE AOUEKSKT to suP^ ™> kmplomiit 

PREFACE 

In our Butual efforts to provide ■eanlngful •»pXoj«ent opportunltiei to Ohleene 
with severe bandiceps, tbe desissated edsinletering officers of the foUowlss 
stste orgsnisstlons have ■utually agreed to the teras and conditions outlined in 
the attached Interdepartnental Agreement and Operating PXan this 12th day of 

July, ' 

These documents have been developed in a Joint effort to identify, estabUsh and 
define conttitnents and corresponding responsibilities deemed necesssry to tbe 
development and operation of Ohio*s Program of Supported Employment. Projected 
cost estimates for program implementation for tbe ne«t year range from 7,1 
alllion to 8.5 million dollars. 

Ibe principal organisational parties to this egreement include: 

I. THE OHIO DEPAKIMENT OF HDMAN SERVICES 

II. THE OHIO DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL RETARDATION & DEVELOHIENTAL DISABILITIES 
HI. THE OHIO REHABIUTATION SERVICES COMMISSION 

IV. THE OHIO DEPARTMENT OF MENIAL HEALTH 

V. THE OHIO BUREAU OF EMFL01MENT SERVICES 

VI. THE OHIO DEPARIMENT OF EDUCATION 

VII. THE OHIO DEVELOPMENTAL DISABILITIES PLANNING COUNCIL 

VIII. THE GOVERNOR'S COUNCIL ON DISABLED PERSONS 

IX. THE GOVERNOR'S OFFICE OF ADVOCACY FOR PEOPLE WITH DISABIUTIES 
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Hn&ODOCTIOW 

Thlf document outlines a collaborative lnterd«part«ental Agreement and 
Operating Plan for the ispleBentatlon of supported eaployment programming 
for Ohioana with severe handicaps. The parties to this agreement mutually 
acknowledge supported employment as both a competitive employment outcome 
and a cooperative approach to local service delivery. Supported employ- 
nent is recognised as an evolving vehicle by which people with severe 
handicaps may acquire access to fuller participation in their respective 
comaimitles. 

The agreement is subject to compliance with appropriate Ohio Revised Code 
provisions. Federal Regulations and Administrative Rules applicable to 
each participating party. It constitutes a Joint and mutuaUy agreed upon 
framework, designed to promote the planning, development, and delivery of 
vocational rehabilitation and related community support services for 
Ohloans eligible for such services and in need of these types of employ 
ment options. 

It further provides for Improved and expanded mechanisms designed to pro- 
mote timely access to coordinated commiuilty resources. The aim of this 
statewide initiative is full or p-art-time, competitive employment with 
individualised provisions for ongoing support interventions at the Job 
site and related community supports away from the work site. 

The mutual commitment to promote the development of supported employment 
opportunities and to facilitate the coordination of an array of community 
support services is fottnded upon the mutual philosophical premises that 
Ohloans with severe handicaps should have the right to chc.ose and access 
gainful employment opportunities in integrated community environments. 
Individuals should also have the opportunity to both access and partici- 
pate in the design and delivery of appropriate and Individualised support 
services. 
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Inherent in the developMnt end provlelon of eud prograsMlng is • basic 
coomitoent, on behalf of the participating state agencies and represents 
tive consuaer organisations, to proaote and enhance active business, 
citixen, and interagency participation at the state and local levels. 



11. acPEcaAiiONS 

The parties to this agreanent are autually co»aitted to fulfilling the 
following progrsffi mission, goals and objectives: (see attached Operating 
Flan). 

Hiasion 

-In compliance with the philosophy, goals and legislative suthorities of 
the Ohio Rehabilitation Services Commission; and in concert with the com- 
mitment and resources of other state agencies and representatiye advocacy 
organizations, the mission of Ohio's Program for Supported Baployment is 
to: 1) assist people with severe handicaps achieve greater accessibility 
into integrated and competitive job opportunities by facilitating the 
coordinated provision and develcpment of both individuaUsed end on-going 
support services; and 2) to monitor and evaluate programming and resources 
for persons who. based upon an assessment of rehabllitation^potential. are 
eligible for supported employment programming and services." 

Proitrmm Goals 

I. To facilitate the development and expansion of services offered by 
local entities supporting individuals with severe handicaps in compe- 
titive employment. 

II. To facilitate local consumer and business participation by promoting 
the viability of supported employment options. 

III. To establish, implement and maintain a management informa- 
tion/tracking system for Ohio's Supported ^loyment Progrsm. 

The psrties agree that achieving the preceding goals will be based 
upon successfully implementing the strategies outlined and appUcable to 
the objectives specified in the attached Operating Plan. Program object- 
ives are identified as follows: 

. To provide various incentives to local providers for the development 
and expansion of 15-20 supported employment programs in each of the 
next two fiscal years. 

. lo promote joint planning and encourage the redirection of state and 
local funding resources during ti»ch of the next two years for provision 
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of both tlae-Umlted «»d on-going cupport •ervlcci targtting 250-400 
people ellglblle for (»i1o'b Supported ^loysent Frogrea. 

To design a oyaten end/or oporetlng guidelines to f edlltste end coor- 
dinate referrals, case aanagesent, and related support services within 
4-6 0R5C areas during the next 12 vontha. 

. lo enhance the expertlae of peraonnel providing direct services and 
personnel nanaglng supported employnent progrsaaing during the next 
12-18 Months. 

To establish snd Inpleaent a technical assistance progr^i. for providers 
by June> 1989 for purposes of developaent and expansion. 

To enhance the participation of conauaers, advocates, snd enployers 
during each of the next two fiscal years. 

To facilitate the development of 100-150 private sector eaploynent 
opportunities for people in need of on-going support services during 
each of the next two years. 

To facilitate the establishnent of 50-75 supported enployBent opportu- 
nities in the public sector during each of the next two years. 

To provide various incentives to 350-400 eaployers or prospective 
employers in the c^evelopnent and/or cxpsnaion of supported employment 
opportunities . 

. To disseminate information, st least quarterly, and initiate a scries 
of 3-5 public forums promoting supported employment options for Ohioans 
with severe handicaps. 

. To enhance the sctive participation in the planning, evaluation, and 
monitoring of all supported employment programs by consumers, advocates 
and employers. 

. To design and estsblisb a management information system in order to 
monitor and evaluate the quality of aervices and cost effectiveness of 
supported employment programs, rendered by local providers, by 
September, 1989. 

. To establiah and implement a technic^ aasistsnce progrsm for providers 
for purposes of progrsm evaluation and r-iporting by January, 1989. 

III. lARGET POPI TTATTQII 

The following is the populstlon tsrgeted for supported employment 
programming: 

1) Persons closed out of the VR systsm ss being too disabled to benefit 
from traditional VR programming and services. 
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2) Fertont nov eaployed in sheltered workshop prosress hive the 
potent i«l to be aoved into competitive esd Integrated work environ- 
■entt. 

3) Students with eevere bendlcepe exiting specielised public educetion 
progress* 

4) Persons with severe handicaps for whoa supported eaployaent nay be 
an alternative to esplojnBent in a workshop setting. 

5) Persons with severe handicaps who have received adequate vocational 
and/or other post-secondary education lor vhom workshop settings are 
neither leaat restrictive or appropriate esploynent sites. 

IV. gjciBmsr 

Eligibility for services and supported c&ployvent prograsning funded with 
federal VR resources shall be established solely by ORSC. Use of Title 
Vl-C federal dollars is lisited to any individual who has severe handi- 
caps, and for whoa coopetitive esploysent has not traditionally occurred 
or has been interrupted or interaittent as a result of those handicaps and 
has been determined by an evaluation of rehabilitation potential to have: 

1) a need for os-going support services in order to perform co-».i\.'tltive 
work; 

2) the ability or potential to engage in traizang resulting in 
supported esploysent; and 

3) the ability to work in a supported esploysent setting. 

V. ZMFLSIENTAIION OP THE AfiBKPIBiT 



Each of the participating agencies/organisations shall assign an adsinls- 
tratlve liaison to: 

1) Function as their respective organisation's representative to the 
State Advisory Council for Ohio's Supported Esploysent Frogras. 



2) Take an active and on-going role in sonitoring and assessing the 
terss and effectiveness of this agreesent and operating plan. 



5) AsBlit in ta« dcvtlo^tnt aad dlsttBiaAtlOB oi «b «imii«l report 
aiietiiag the efftetivcaeii of oeeh party*! plan of ia-sarvlce 
tral&lDg, funding and tacbnical aastitanea actlvitiea in eectlng the 
goalt and objectivea of thia agreeaent. 

CEHaAL fEOyiSIOWS 

A. Funding 

All parties acknowladge and agree funding reaourcet apylicahle to the 
iBplenentation of thia agreesctnt are aubject to the appropriations and 
availability of atate, federal and local funds. All parties agree the 
preceding coiomltsents are aubject to applicable federal and atate rules 
and regulationa. Funding and related collaboration coBBltments say be 
adjusted, subject to mutual approval and a formalised aaendaent to this 
agreement. 

B. Confidentiality 

The participarlng parties shall ezchwige and maintain necessary confi- 
dential client information in accordance tilth federal and atate lavs, 
federal regulations, and the administrative rules of each party. 

C. Modification 

Thia agreeaent may be amended upon mutual, written conaent of all 
parties. 

D. Termination 

This agreement shall remain In full force and effect aa of July, 1988. 
Any party shall have the right to terminate participation, without 
cauae, by giving written notice to the State Advisory Council for 
Supported ^ployment of that party's Intention to terminate one hundred 
twenty (120) calendar daya prior to the Intended date of termination. 
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E. ^^ro— Ataacy Traiaint 

A foraalised orientation prograa vlll be available to all appropriete 
•tafi of tbe participating operationa to fafflilarite tbeo vitb tbe teraa 
of tblB agreaaent. 

F. HmdiacrlaiBatiop on gaaia of Handicap 

All parties aball coaply with tbe provlsiona of Sec. 504 of FL 93-112, 
a^ 7Bended and 45 C&F 84. 

C. Reaeaal and Evalaation 

This docuBcnt will reaain in effect in accordance vitb nutual agreeaent 
by all participating partiea. Ihla Agreeaent and Operating Flan vill 
be evaluated on a seai-annual baaii and a report diaaeainated by ORSC 
to tbe directora of eacb participating agency, 
m VIIHES5 VHEKEOF, tbe parties have caused tbis Agreeaent to be 
executed by tbeir respective duly autborieed representatives this 12tb 
day of July, 19S8. 




ROBm* L. BABE, ADiZHlSflUOn 



Ohio Bapartaant of Education 




Governor* suffice of Advocacy for 
Feople vitb Disabilities 




Ohio Departaent of Nuaan Sarvieea 
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CAMERA READY MASTERS 



School Based Transition Plan Process B-1 

Individualized Transition Plan 

and Record Sheet B-3 

Individualized Transition Plan 3-5 

Sample Student Contract B-1 2 

Employability/Life Skills Assessment B-1 3 

PASS Referral Form B-17 

Ohio Rehabilitation Services 

Commission Client Referral B-1 8 



SCHOOL BASED TRANSITION PLAN PROCESS 



Prepare for the Student^ s Transition from School to Work 

" Obtain or update Information on student's vocational skills, 
Including the use of-- 

0 vocational Interest Inventory 

0 formalized vocational assessment 

0 informal assessment. Including behavioral observation 

— Establish a transition file for each student 

Obtain or update Information concerning student's disabling 
condition* Including medical and psychological evaluations 

Gather or update Information about agencies (public or private) or 
Individuals, Including families, that may be Involved In the 
student's eventual transition, placement, or support 

-- Collect Information from OBES regixHing labor market needs 

Establish the Transition Team 

-- lEP chairperson reviews updated student information to determine 
Individuals and agencies necessary to Implement a successful 
school -to-work transition 

lEP chairperson assures that agencies will have entered into a 
working Interagency agreerent with the school system 

-- lEP chairperson convenes full transition team 

-- lEP chairperson assigns coordinator as student advocate who will 
monitor the transition process 

Set Broad Transition Goals via the ITP 

The team decides on the type and nature of the school and/or 
community placement that will be the context for the student's 
transition. 

The team determines appropriate community living goals, including 
living arrangements, medical needs, estate planning, social 
options, etc. 

The team determines appropriate short- and long-term employment 
goals, including job and Job training, long-term employment 
options, etc. 

-- The team writes the goals on an Individualized Transition Plan. 
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Establish the Transition Qb.lectivgs 

Attach objectives with specific initiation and completion timelines 
to each of the goals specified on the ITP. 

-- On the ITP, write the name of the Individual assigned to be 
responsible fo** monitoring each objective. 

Affirm the ITP team coordinator's role In monitoring the objectives 
Mith each team member throughout the year. 

Update the Transition Plar< Based on Student Progress 

Reconvene the ITP team at least once yearly to evaluate progress on 
the plan's goals ah J objectives. 

Modify or update the ITP based on reports by team members 
responsible for transition objectives. 

Establish Follow-uo and Follow-along Services 

Determine scope and nature of follow-up. 

-- Establish agency or individual responsible for follow-up and 
follow- along 

Forward information gathered in course of ITP process to the 
follow-up coordinator. 

- Update school and agency files to reflect changes in student's 
plans. 
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HDIfinMLIZED TRMSlTIfM PUM 



STUDENT NUMBER 
STUDENT NAME _ 



Wm SCHOOL 



LAST 



DATE OF BIRTH 



FIRST 
GRADE LEVEL 



mOOLE 



PROPOSED GRADUATION DATE 
SCHOOL ITP COORDINATCm _ 
ADULT ITP CO 



VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
DATE OF ICETIN6 _ 



»INATOR 



PARTICIPANTS 



POSITION 



PHONE 



PROmiVJOB PLACENENT 

mmtm/m placeiknt 

PARTICIPANTS 



POSITION 



PHONE 



NATURE OF SPECIAL NEEDS AND/OR ACCQMOOATIONS 



Teas Goal: 



OBJECTIVE 



ACTIVITIES 



RESPONSIBLE PERSONfS) 



TliKLIIg 



OOTCOHE 
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Individualized Thmsition Planning and Record Sheet 



The Individualized Transition Planning and Record Sheet should be used to plan a student's 
high school years and transition to adult life. 

Idealfy, the student, the family, school personnel, and concerned agency staff should meet 
at the beginning of the student's high school years (ninth grade) to plan all four years. 
Then at the regular lEP meetings, the IT? sheet should be updated 

The Individualized Transiton Planning and Record Sheet contains the following: 

Page 1 Evaluations and adult service eligibility 
(Mainly for school personnel) 

Page 2 Work training and experiences 

(Family, student, school, agencies) 

Page 3 Support service future planning 
(Family, student, school, agencies) 

Page 3,4 Functional living and interaction skills 
(Family, student, school) 

Page 5 High school credits necessaiy 
(Family, student, school) 

Page 6 Information Referral/Recommendations 
(Family, student, school, agencies) 



Developed by 

PROJECT NFTWORK 
and 

SPECIAL EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY PROJECT 

For more information about the school-to-work transition contact: 

Margo Vreebuig Izzo 
Center on Education and Training for Employment 
1900 Kenny Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 
(614) 292-4353 or (800) 848-4815 
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ADOmONAL SUPPORT SERVICES: StudM is olgMe fofsftagtotorad fo^ 



Contact: 



No 
No 



UIWO UmWtU Of Blli|IHiyillWII SMiwIOM 

Elflible? Yw No 

Rogistmd? Yes No 

Contact: 

Adckossr 



Pilvato kNhiMiy OowicN 

ElgOiio? Yos . 

Yts. 



Address: 
PlH)no:_ 
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No 
No 



EIgM? 
nogiotofod? 

CoiM: 

AddHMs: 
Ptwne: 



Yes 
-Yes 



No 

.No 



2iO 



SAMPLE snjNBNr oc^mtAcr 



1. The student will tppfy far a work permit » detennirod 
by cuncoa Oluo LAor Stimdvds nd RoguliOioiis. 

2. The itttdoit Mrame die iwponiibflitiei for trans- 
pimatkm to aod from woA, a necessaiy sloB for iiule- 
pendoit Imng. tbe parent/gnardtan will aid the 
transpoittiioii if demed i^oessaiy. 

3. The tfvdeait w3l be pmKtiial and maintahi r^ular at- 
tendance at schod n»l on the job. 

4. The student wiU call 1us/1h»' empkqvr, job trainer (if 
^)plicable), and Hat high schod office prior to ab- 
sence. 

5. The student wiD dmonstrate appropriate dress, groom- 
ing, and behavior at school and the job. 

6. The student will rqxm all working hours and earnings 
to the teacher and/or wv»-k-study ooordmator, as re- 
quired tbe sdiod distria. 

7. The student wiU be euouraged to open a savings ac- 
count at a kxal bank and imll maiotmn a week- 
ly/mcmthly budg^ as part the tnstructicnial program^ 
as teqaktd by the schod district. 

8. The student wiH give tbe employer and work-study coor- 
dinator ^)proimate notioe (at least two weeks) before 
ffrmwyfing « jf^ and «^ discuss the job-rdtfed 
problems before action is taken. 



Student s^nature 



Parent/Guardias signature 
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SOURCE: The Transitioa to Work Prcaect, Ohio RSC, August 1988. 
Rq^rinted with permissicm. 
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Employablltty/Ufe Skills Assessment 

Ages 14-21 years 



Rob9rt» W9a¥9r 
andJossph R. D^Luca 



STUDENT INFORMATION 



Name: 



Blrthdatr. 



RATIONALE 
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Attachment I 



Social Security Administration 



Attn: 



PASS REFERRAL 

Referral to the Social Security Administration of a candidate for a Social 
Security Plan for Achieving Self Support (PASS) 

Candidate's Name: ^ 

Address : , ^ 

Phone : 

Soc. Sec. Number: 

Part A - Disab ility Condition 

This candidate received a Social Security or SSI check based on 
disability. The disability condition is 



or 

This candidate does not receive a Social Security or SSI check but has a 
disabling condition and is willing to file for SSA/SSI disability 
benefits. The disability is 

Part B - Occupational Objective 

This candidate has identified a reasonable occupational objective of 



or 



This candidate has not yet identified an occupational objective, but is 
working on this with (aoencv name) [ 



Name 

Title 

Phone 



From: 



ERIC 



(Agency Name) 



(Signature) 

(Title) (Dite) 
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OHIO REHABILITATION KRVICES COMMISSION 
CLIENT REFEIUIAL 



TO REFERRAL SOURCE: 



To nftr an individMl to tht Burttu of VofWIionil Rth^flitttion or to tlw BurtM of Strvinf for tfit Btind, comptoti this form 
»fdfnglv: 



Nil I: All of this informotion muit Im oomplitid raBtrdbq the individual baing rtfenrad 



Date 



Name of Rafarrat 
Addrati 



Pliability 



Date of Birth S« 
Refan-edby: Name 



Type of Rafanrai Source 
or 

Name of Agancy 



Talaphont Number 



pMt II: Please oomplete at much of tha foltowfng at pottbla raoafding the indMduit OtinQ referred. 

Social Security Number 
Talaphone Nurrtw 

County _^^^^^^^^^^_^_^__^_^^^_„,,p,p«^ 



Dtractioni to Home 



Numbar of Dependents Marital StMui 

Source of Inooma 



Additional Information: 



Ohio RSCaarvioef ptpfovkfad without to raea^crfad. coK'f. aaN, w national or^Bla 



For use ite Only 

OpanfUa CbaidfUe NofBt 

Reeiewedby o^uneetof-manaBarof Rahi6Rita«ion8i9tnri»^ Via No 
Ptaifoo who took tha rtftaml 



Q RSC-9B7 B*18 

ERLC 217 



APPENDIX C 
ORGANIZATION SERVICE AREAS 



County Boards of Mental Retardation 



& Developmental Disabilities C-1 

Mental Health Boards C-27 

Ohio Department of Human Services 

and District Directors C-30 

Ohio Rehabilitation Services 

Commission and Area Offices C-33 

Special Education Regional Resource 

Osnter Directoiy C-44 



jEvwacy 1990 QOWW Bam <r WIIIL BB OWWl Oi 

& fsnuminL nsfiouxiES -i- 





SDnQMBBBir 


ADUTROltaM 


SCBXIa itakMN 


IDMS 


Nmb BoiMn 
3964 Vheat Ridse Rood 
Ifest Uiion, OH 4569^9^ 
(513) 544-2574 


Venture PRxiu-.<u.fii, Inc. 
11516 State Route 41, South 
tfest Udcn, OH 4S693-9434 
Toesa Anetrong, V/S Director 

(313) y¥h^2B2J 


Rappy Bouts SchDcil 
3964 ttnt Ri4ie Road 
test Uiicn, OB 45693-904 
NboB BouHDi StiMrlntsndsnt 




Naik Iho^pson 
25S0Adafteii 
Urn, m 4S8(n 
(419) 221-1262 


ibximx Voa^KAopt Inc. 

24S0 Ada Road 

Ubb, €H 4S801 

Esther Gascho, V/S Director 

(419) 221-u2b 


ttiriaor SchooS. 

25S0 Ada Road 

UiB, €H 4S801 

Vidd Fovler, Ptindpal 

\<ti7| Mi— i/Ot£ 




Gary L. Cburtdight 
1256 South Oenter Street 
Addand, OB 44805 
(419) 28^70 


Dsds-Bcff TrainiiiK Canter & Ubikshop, Inc. 

12S6 South Cteter Street 

Ashland, OH 44806 

Jin Braok, Adult Director 

(419) ZB9-010 


Cble - Roy School 

1256 South Omter Street 

AdiM, OH 44805 

Dir. Geocge Scfaeff , Ftincipel 




Richard OoGsza 
2SQ5 South Ri^BB Emt 
Ashtabula, CH 4^^ 14 
(216) 224-2155 or 
(216) 224-2156 


Aa/OMfT Industries, Inc 
5959 Green Road 
As^t^ulfi, OH 44004 
Lany J. Korland, V/$ Director 

(Zlo) ZX^-Il/f 


Bany Hearts Schools 
2505 South Ridge East 
Ashtabula, CB 44004 
Osdf ntillips, Ftiodpal 

\£JJOf Ufv-^iJl 




Villiai L. Komer 
801 West Uiion 
AihoiSt OH 45701 
(614) 594-3539 


AtCb, Inc. 

21 South Ck^diell Street 
Athro, OH 45701 
Michael Fletcher, V/S Director 
(614) S92-66S9 


Rsaccn School 

801 UiBSt lliiai 

Athens, OB 45701 

Namette Badepuki, Asst. Supt. 

(614) 594-3539 
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T. tt^yne LouftioEm 
P.O. Bn 23 
First & Iblnit Streets 
Nev BroBi, GH 4S869 
(419) 629-2419 



lug^aix Activity Center 

P.O. BoK 34 

Fiist & fblnit Streets 

NevBkm, OB 45869 

R» nschfaadip WS Director 

(419) 629^19 



Monty Kerr 

330 fbK Soman Place 
St. OaiESViUet OB 43990 

(614) m-om 



Beloo Ck7>itSt Inc. 
330 FoK Shaman Place 
St. dairsviUe, OH 43960 
Ed Kliner, V/S Director 
(614) 695-0000 



AMglaiae Scfaool 

P.O. BoK 23 

First & VUnit Streets 

NevBMn, OH 4SBfi9 

T. Latinne, Si9erint»tet 

(419) 629-2419 



Sc h ool of Bo|ft 
330 Rk aionii Place 
St. CSaicsvill.^ OH 439» 
Jaaes Ddker, Supervisor 
(614) 695-0^ 



Jade Nack^ 
9116 Haer Bead 
GeocgetOMi, OH 45121 
(513) 37a-4891 



Qcw, Inc. 
9116 Hmt B«1 
Geocgetowi, OH 45121 
Gbve Qndiff ( FtoscaB Director 
(5U) 37M891 



Nev Bope Scfaudl 
9116 Iter Road 
Gtocgetom, OH 45121 
(5U) 378-4891 

Pre-Vocaticnal Title I Class 
9116Baer ftoad 
Geofsetoun, OH 45121 
(5D) 378-4891 



EUnA Uojfd Bsnis 

155 DkiBld Drive 
Fiiirfield, OH 45014 
(513) 867-5962 



■ms (niOT (nsDiH) di mr BKS 



Miad Vdley Inlustries 
3501 lyiexsville ftoad 
Qaidltfln, OH 4SC11 
Jim t^KtUSt Mult Svs. Director 
(513) 867-5646 



Fait Acres School 
282 Mirth Ams 
Baidltfln, OB 45011 
(3u:istine PiefHeiert 

of Oiildren 
(513) 867-5960 
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nrad Valerius, Asst. Supt. 
1S5 Dbnalil Dkive 
FairfleUI, (B 4S014 
(313) 867-9962 



Uberty Gaiter (Mttlt) 
5645 Uboty-^rfield Road 
Randltm, OB 4S011 
Rit Uade, Sifnvisac 
(513) 867-5977 



Adult Training Center 
1520 14th fsmus 
MiddletONn, GH 4S0U 
Dbn BenidgSf Sufstvisor 
(513) 425^728 

IteiltCR Adult Training Center 
3400 ^wes Road 
Haidltan, OB 45015 
Don Msuff, Si^iervisor 
(513) 867-5970 



Eiirf ield Center 
3S0KblbIMve 
F^rfield, OB 4S014 
Hidiael Rmch, Ftincipal 
(513) 8744)423 



ciifsai. 


Hhms 9iBBter 
2167 Kesiiston Road, N. E. 
CauTOllton, OB 44615 
(216) 627-7651 


540 North Bi^ Street 
Cacrollton, OB 44615 
Ttmm Stonefaumer, V/S Director 
(216) 627-5524 


Gamll Hills TtBining Centa: 
2167 Kaisii«tai RomI, Northesst 
C^noUtm, OB 44615 
Vickie Geiger / Rnmie Gtarlock, 
(216) 627-76S1 OoordinatflKS 




Tn Anstroiig 
P.O. BoK 38205 
2200 South Rt. 68 
(Mm, OB 43078 
(513) 6S3-S214 


Lawiviev, Ind. 

12S0 E. Rt. 36, P.O. B« 38206 
UtteiB, OB 43078 
Sue Dlaiqr, Adult Ouector 
(513) 653-5217 


V.V. tio^ LaNnviev School 

2200 South Rt. 68 - P.O. Bcac 3B2QS 

Urtm, OB 43078 

Diane RsbfaeSt School Aihu* 

(5D) 6S3>S214 




Gteiel M. Batfcsdale 
2527 Kmton Street 
Slxingfield, OB 4SS05 
(513) 328-2675 


TIIC Industries 

110 Vest t^£elLane 

Sprii^field, OB 4S506 

Villiai Kent Bgiae, Adult Secv. Uxector 

(513) 32fr-52QO 


Ttm nd Gountiy School 
2327 Kenton Street 
^cingfieU, CB 4SfiQS 
Benwta Ofelk, Bdutttian Ada. 

(5U) 328-2680 
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DnpalH A. <V»lHwa 

P.O. Boot 156 
Batawia, OB 4SUB 
(513) 732-7220 


CXeraot Inc. 
P.O. Box 38 
UMensviUe, OB 45160 
Jack mtfkVf WS Director 
(5U) 732-2BS6 

Mult Bsrf»Uitation Center 
4275 AuKiiimit Boulevaxd 
Batavia, OH 45103 
Jack najtVt DUector 
(513) 732-2BS5 


demit Cbuity Staecial 

Bducatim ItaininB Center 
P.O. Bn-s 345 
OyensviUe, OB 45160 
Richard Stembeis, Asst.* Supt 
(Sn) 732-2651 


GUNRll 


Delnr Itahlenein 
P.O. BoK 870 

State Route 730 
VilMi«tan, OH 4S177 
(513) 3K-7S19 


Crian Rehabilitation Genta:, Inc. 

P.O. BoK 870 

4425 State Route 730 

ViMi^on, OH 45177 

ft«er Hooret V/S Director 

(513) 382-6674 


Tom & Countcy School 
P.O. BcBC 870 
4425 State Route 730 
Vilaij^ton, (B 43177 
IU>inGill)ert, Principal 
(513) 382-6938 




Gerald L. Baker 
3S947 State ftoute 172 
Lisbon, OH 44432 
(216) 424-7787 


(blutbiana Cbunty 9ieltered Uoric^np 

8330Gnfity ftae Road 

Lisbon, OH 44432 

Richacd Little, V/S Director 

(216) 424-7711 


Robert Bycroft School 
'&^7 State Route 172 
Lisbon, OH 4M32 
Susan Greggf Principal 
(216) 424-7787 




RickEtends 
23720 Cbuity Road 202 
Gbductan, OH 43812 
(614) 622-2032 


ftvdwall Industries 
637 Oiestnut Street 
(b^ton, OH 43812 
Tia DeRan, V/S Director 
(614) 622-3563 


Hofmll School 
23720 Ccmty Rood 202 
Gotten, OB 43812 
(614) 622-2032 
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Hil VUrthnm 
1650 &st Souten Avenue 
Bucyns, OH 44820 
(419) 562-3321 



UayOaft, Inc. 

16S0 East Southem Avenue 

BmynB, OH 44820 

mdael miler, U/S Director 

(419) 562-3321 



Rairuay School 

16S0 East Southem Avoue 

Bucyns, OH 44820 

(419) S62-33Zl' 



QKtaxSk Michael A. OtanseUa, Ed. D. 
lOGO Teninal Tower 
SO Wlic Square 
develavi, OH 44113-2286 
(216) 241-8230 

Dkxald Rochon, Adiilt Svs. Dir. 
lOGO Tesniral Tower 
develanl, OH 441D 
(216) 241-8230 



SOUmyESr (AMt PtPKrai) 
4720 Hinkley 
Industrial Bcwy. 
Cleveland, OH 45109 
ViUiai Oliverio, Naqger 
(216) 749-0356 

Haple Heights (ibkat Plxgcai) 
14775 Broaduay 

Heights, OH 44137 
Ekvid Gillespie, 
(216) 475-7066 



23750 HBtcantUe toad 
BeachMnd, CH 44122 
KadileEn Schroeder-^C^ddjf, Hsnagv 
(216) 46^1695 

Gentral 

1275 lakeside Avenue 
develad, OH 44114 
Bmest J. Huicovic, Jr., Manager 
(216) 861-0282 

Euclid ac 
1490 BKt 191 Street 
Budid, OH 44U7 
Richacd Hofaen, Manager 
(216) 486-0600 



12660 naza Drive 
?arm, OH 44130 
Vidde Uoe, 
(216) 265-3090 



Graen Road Deviilij|iiilii1 CSenter 
4329 Gkscn Road 

UanBBville Heights, OH 44128 
Alan J. KotertB, Ftincipal 
(216) 4644)950 

East Cle^nl 
14800 Private Dkive 
OeveLni Heii^ts, OH 44112 
Ella Dkjss, Ftincipal 
(216) 932-3106 

Ifestl^ tew1<|iiitn1 Gaiter 
24211 Goiter Ri^se Rood 
Uestlake, CB 44145 
Jeffrey Cbctacho, Principal 
(216) 



Ik* Patrick Qiy D»«lap. Oenter 
2421 Cbaudty OoUfge Awnue 
Cleveland, OH 44115 
Charles Qocea, Principal 
(216) 771-2212 
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Rocky River (Adldt ?reeam) 
20120 Detroit Avoue 
Rocky Riwr, OB 44U6 
Kaineniie jomsant imager 
(216) m-1791 



East Cleveland XIC 
13231 adid Aveue 
East deueland, G8 44112 
Geuy Aboo, Hanager 
(216) 681-4433 

S.A.V. Inc. 
1275 Lakeside Avenue 
Oevelanl, OH 44114-1132 
Itawe Visodcy, Naniger 
(216) 861-Q2S0 



F^HB DevBlopKntal Center 
6149 Vest 130 
Run, OB 44130 
Nsogay lUdi, FdncipBl 
(216) 362-64S0 

Brooklyn AIC 
10991 timttis Avaiie 
Brooklyn, €B 44144 
Reginald TUiner, Principal 
(216) 941-8B0O 



DIIBKE 



Shirl^ TVitner 
4932 Oiildrats' Bok 
GrsenviUe, OH 45331 
(513) 548-8323 



195 Islaid Ffeulaay 
Defim, OH 43512 
(419) 782-6621 



Uasyne Industries 
5844 J^sville-St.Jolis Road 
Greenville, CR 45331 
Naiy Btcman, WS Director 
(513) 548-6025 



QUMXD Retabilitation Center 
527 Morth Defiance Street 
Stryker, OH 43S57 
Jim 9Kxk, Boeoutive Director 
(419) 662-1011 



Anthov Uayne School 
4932 Childrens' Bne Road 
Greonyille, OH 45331 
(513) 54a.8323 



Good Saaaritan School 
195 Island F^dcwy 
Oef iara»» OB 43512 
(419) 782-6621 



ULAUABE Itobert R. NoEgan 

4981 Cbifity Hone Itaad 
Delauare, OH 43015 
(614) 369L6541 or 
(614) 548-73D x209 



Alpha Industries 
USOUnknftBl 
Dblanre, OH 43015 
Gun CnM, U/S Director 
(614) 3NL.5248 



Hickoiy KnoU School 
4981 Cbuity Boae Road 
06lMre,«0B 43015 
(614) 36»^1 
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Sandusity, OR 4(870 
(419) €2Mm 



Dbuble S Industries 
4405 Gallouay Road 
Sandusiiy, OR 44870 
Robert TSdoott, V/S Director 
(419) 626-lOW 



Betty Sinderle School 
44(S Gillawy Road 
Sandusky, OB 44870 
(419) fflMOGB 



PAIMFIUD 



Rittidc Msynud 
1592 QranviUe Pike 
Lancaster, OR 43130 
(614) 687-7244 



Fairfield Industries, Inc. 
219 Morth OoUsftus Street 
Lancaster, OR 43130 
Steue Bettliii0Br, V/S Director 
(614) 687-7Z30 



Foiest Rose Sdwdl 
15(92 (knville Pike 
lancaster, OH 43130 
Roy N* JiiiBUi, Principal 
(614) 687-722S 



FAXEITE (teles Heter 

1330M>iiBan9 4d 
tti^iingtonCH., OH 43160 
(614) 335-1391 



F^tte Progressive Industries, Inc. 
1330 Robinson Road 
VashingtonCH., OR 43160 
Bill Cxeaaer, Adult Director 
(614) ^7453 



Riyette P fc qg t e ssi vB School 
721 South Rayette Street 
VadiinKtoi C.B., OB 43160 
(614) 335-1391 



¥fmUH 



SteftoiG. Pleaaiidc 
2879 Johnstowi Road 
ODlwiMS, OB 43219 
(614) 475-6440 



Gterel ftitherfiXTi, Ih. D* 
Asst. Aft., Adult SfeEvioes 
2879 JolnstOMi Rd 
Q>liBius, OB 43219 
(614) 475-6440 
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ARC Industries East 
909 'O^lx Statioi Rd. 
Blacklick, OB 43004 
Clarioe Rnrlidc, V/S Director 
(614) 864-2406 

ARC Industries Nbrtfa 
6633 DouUetree 
GoliiiaB, OB 43229 
Nm Bums, V/S Director 
(614) 436-4800 



Rurly QiiUiood Bducaticn 
2879 JuliBtuHi Road 
Golurius, OB 43219 
SheiLic Iidnlf ULnctor 
(614) 47S4440 

Nbrtheast M*R. Ttsinlng Ontcr 
SOON. BHdltoiRoad 
Cttmtm, OB 43230 
Cindy Qystt, Principal 
(614) 47M£30 
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Dkn Bbrlw 

Assistant Suiieciiitcndait 
2879 JahBtaw Rd. 
Cblute. OH 43219 
(614) 47V6440 

ARC Industries Uest 
1000 Kinmar Etoad 
Q}luri]us, OH 43212 



ARC Industries South 
22Q1 Advaioe Amoub 
Qdialus, CO 43207 
Jans Zalen^r WS DLxoctor 
(614) 445^866 

Southeast H.R. Ikainiitg Oenter 
4200Bixly ftad 
Gniwport, CB 4312S 



Jackie Tay-Miller, WS Director Sandra Tessier, Principal 
(614) 48B-7991 (614) 836-3946 

Vest Coitnl N.R. Tkainiiig Oenter 
1481 V. Ibui Street 
QiliiBtu5» GH 43222 
KsucfcSeaar, PHncipal 
(614) 276^8231 



Narium School 
4141 ttify Road 
Gahiius, OH 43214 
Donald GntKll, Frlncipal 
(614) 267-4883 

FVnctional Uviqg fldlls Gmter 
2135 Fentcn Street 
CbluriiMSt CH 43224 
Joyoe Kiriy, 8/S Unctar 
(614) 478-3833 



Runt 


Dab Stan£n:th 
1210 North Ottokee Street 
ll^useon, OH 43S67 
(419) 337-4575 


QUADCD Rehabilitation Goiter 
527 North Oe^anoe Sticet 
Stiyfcer, (fl 43S67 
Jia 9Hxk, teoutiwB Director 
(419) 682-1011 


Ftilton Canity Italning Oenter 
1210 North Ottokee Street 
Uauseon, CH 43S67 
(419) 337-4575 


GALUA 


Jolwi D. Riffe, Ed. D. 
P.O. Bgk 14 
Cheshire, OH 45620 
(614) 367-7372 


Gallou Industries, Inc. 
P.O. BoR 14 
(Miire, OB 45620 
Tia Stout, V/S Director 
(614) 367-7374 


Oiidiiv and School 
P.O. BoK U 
Oehin, CB 45620 
Cbirid Ratliff , Principal 
(614) 367-7371 
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(SHJSA MeL J. Lanick 
8200 Oabr Read 
Chesterland, QB 44026 
(216) 729-9406 



auBr mm (P iMBiL iBiMMniM 

Metaoisui 9ieltered Industries 
8090 Cedar Road 
Oiesterland, OH 44026 
Richard R. Klqpinrf W/S Oirectcx: 
(216) 729-1919, 1910, 1416 



F^lge -9- 

SBDOL IHOUM 



82QO Gafar Road 
teterland, OB 44026 
Nucia A. Rnvdon, PkineipBl 
(216) 729-9406, 9<07, 9408 



John laRock GDBaie» Ite. 
115 Fliiigrainds Road 121 Riixgrnnds Road 
tada, OH 4S38S Xenia, OH 4S38S 
(513) 376-99K or (513)376-9001 DEhocah Qvuona, Mult Svs. Director 
(5D) 426-7022 Tbll-Ftee (5D) 372-9974 or (513) 426-7477 
in Cfcorton area \ 



Four Oris Sdiooil 
623 D^tmJGnia Road 
Xenia, OB 45385 
Judy PicnBf Ftindpttl 
(SU) 372-92S9 



NDBIE 



607K) Southgate Road 
HyesviUe, OB 4372:^9699 
(614) 439^44S1 



G.N.C Horicahop, Inc. 
60770 Souttsite Road 
ByewiUe, OB 43723-9699 
, U/S Director 
(614) 439-4451 



GoldBi ftde School 
60770 SauthffBte RokI 
lysvillff, OH 43723-9699 
Huy Im ChHterlain, 

(614) 439U44S1 



Vtegam DIr 



HMOURlf 



FR?d 



H. ridd 
7162 taliiv Ital, suite SOD 
dndmati, OH 45237 
(5D) 631-2S00 

KanoU Miller, idult 
Setvioes Director 

Bimhleittilt Center 
9910 Reading Road 
BvmUe, OH 45215 
Hi^ Ndte, tf/S Dlnctor 
(513) 563-2500 



ftmk'8 Adult Oenter 

5884 BciilgBetoHi Road 

CineiinBti, OB 45248 

E. VillijB Hoften, WS Director 

(513) 5744)990 

ElMT P. Bactan Adult Center 
2600 Civic Center Olive 
Cincimatl, OB 45231 
Charles ftogess, tf/S Director 
(513) 742-1576 



21^ 



Fkedorldi A« kvyer S c h ool 
2675 Civic Qnter Drive 
CineiOTi d, OH 45231 
Buy SdamlBcr, Ptinrifl 
(513) 742-1500 

BQhhie B. fkitte Sctool 
5381 Kiqpley (U«e 
diKiimti, m 45227 
IhoaaB Bom, Principal 

(513) 271-^ 
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Northside Adult Omter 
4210 Dm Awnue 
CiiKimati, CH 4S223 
Joe bpenteck, V/S Divactor 
(513) 541-290^ 



E. Rqger Jadcan Adult GBnter 
S093 King^liy fki^e 
Cinciimtl, OB 4S227 
Bete laney* WS Director 
(513) 561-1328 



HugKBt B* 8a8t ScIboiI 
SBSB Mi^BtoHi ted 
CiKinati, an 4S2« 
ObuM Qctma, Mncipil 
(513) 574-2372 



BANDOCK BkuceHohUy 

1700 Eist Sandusiv Street 
Flndky, OB 4SB40 
(419) 422-6386 



Blaidianl \bllfiy Adult Activity Goiter 
1700 Est Smkjsiiy Street 
FinUsy, OH 4SB40 
Ken Une, V/S Director 
(419) 422-6386 



1700 Ent SMBlqr Street 
Finiby, OB 4SM0 
Dr. Jack U»>tte> Principal 
(419) 422-6386 

Ate Scteoil 

826 Unliii«tan Street 

PinUUiy, OB 4S640 

Dt. Jack liaotte, Principal 

(419) 422-^73 



SffiDIN KiaHlller 

705 North Ua Street 
Kentoi, CB 4B26 
(419) 674^156 



Haroo Industries, Inc. 
7Q5 North Ida Street 
Kenton^ OB 43326 
Hark Kieffer, WS Director 
(419) 674-41S6 



Siaon Kaaton School 
7Q5 North Ua Street 
Kenton, OB 43326 
(419) 674^UB 



HARtlSGN JansCblldC^ 

82480 Caliz-Jeyett Boad 

OB 43907 
(614) 942-2158 



Hsorison Industries, Ihc> 
82460 G>Uz-Jewett Bead 
Cadiz, OB 43907 
I^ter Basil, V/S DirBctor 
(614) 942-2156 



Barrison DewelopKntal 
82480 Qdiz-JeHett Biad 
Cadiz, OB 43907 
C. U Strah], Principal 
(614) 942.^ 
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taumatm 





Caiy D. Donalason 


QIMXX) Rehabilitation Center 


Hope School 




J-169, Sute Route 65 


527 Nnrth Defiance Street, PO 352 


J-169, State Route 65 




Hcdure, OH 43S34 


StcykiK^, OH 43557 


NcQure, OH 43534 




(419) 278-306 


Jim Stockf BoBoitive Director 


, Principal 






(419) 682-1011 


(419) 278-3000 


RKSLMf) 


R. Soott Imm 


EU^nOf Inc. 


Rills & Cbles Itaining Oenter 




8919 U.S. SO 


8919 U.S. SO 


8919 U.S. SO 




Billsboro, OR 45113 


HillsUHDO, CR 45133 


BiUsboxo, OB 45133 




(513) 393-4237 


Keith Mily« V/S Director 


(5D) 393-4237 






(513) 393-2891 




BDCXDC 


Deborah Clayton 


Boddng V^ill^ Industries, Inc. 


Rainbov Schocd. 




P.O. Box 387 


P.O. BOK 64 


P.O. Bdk 387 




Lqgant OH 43138 


Logpn, On 43138-(X}64 


U)^, OH 4313B 




(614) 385-6805 or (614)385-4162 


Albert Vheelo-, V/S Director 


Kuy desler, Bead Heather 






(614) 383-2118 


(614) 3B>-7147 


HOUCS 


Richam E. Naxuell, Actii\g 


Ijym Bope Industriest Inc. 


Holaes GomQr Ttaining Center 




8001 T.R. 574 


son T.R* 574 


8001 T«IU 574 




tioiflesviiief un wooli 




IfcilMavillA (H 44633 




(216) 674-80» 


KiJte Stoner, tf/S Director 


(216) 674-8045 






(216) 674^E66 




amf 


Kemeth De^la 


Oiristie Une Adult Activities Goiter 


Qristie Lane School 




306 South NK%alk Rood, Vest 


306 South Nmlk Road, Uest 


306 South NoKwlk Road, Ust 




Nonalk, OH 44857 


Nonolk, OH 44857 


Nonalk, OB 448S7 




(419) 668-8840 


Ven Udcs, V/S Director 


(419) 668-8840 






(419) 668-8840 
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KikeHnpson 

P.O. Box XBf SeHess Qrlve 
Jackson, OH 4S640 
(614) 286-6491 



J-VAC Industries 

202 South Pennsylvania Avoue 

tfeUston, OB 4S692 

Riilip Boxara, V/S Direct<n: 

(614) 384-2135 



B 



UN 



Hope HsMBi School 
P.O. BoK 308, Sellas DfcivB 
Jackson, (B 4S640 
(614) 286-6491 



JSmsm Richard P£annaisctaidt 


JeffOo Uufcstiap, Inc. 


School of Bright Fmdss 


256 Jdn Scott Hi^way 


256 John Scott Highwv 


256 Jotan S ott Bif^uBV 


Staisnville, OH 439S2 


SteubGnville, OH 43952 


StataviUe, m 43952 


(614) 264-7176 


Carlo Schiappa, Adult Svs. Directf^ 


Kuy flfflntsdale, rnncipu 




(614) 264-7176 


(614) 264-7176 




JeffOo Training Center 






256 John Scott Rigtiuay 






Steitewille, OH 43952 






Nike Nehalik, V/S Director 






(614) 266-6167 




KMK H. Michael Miller 


Nev Hope Industries 


KnoK Nev Hope Oenter 


137S Ne«ark Read 


1373 Meuark Rool 


U7SrfeMcfcRoad 


P.O. Box 1110 


P.O. Box 1110 


P.O. Box 1110 


Noint Vmxi, CH 43Q60 


Nomt Venvn, CH 43050 


Mount Venoi, OH 43060 


(614) 397-^7 


Steitenie Selfe, V/S Director 


Ki3i Vwtm 


(614) 397-4657 


(614) 397-4657 



Ken Gossett 

8121 DeepwDod Boulevard 
Mentor, OH 44060 
(216) 255-7411 



neepwDod Center 
Vocational Guidanoe Gaiter 
8121 Daepwiod Boulevard 
Mentor, OH 44060 

Gacy Planicka, Adult Services DirectcHT 
(216) 255-7411, x2S0 



BrbArof Schools 
8Q90 Broateor Road 
Mmtor, OH 44060 
Arlene F. Mole, Principal 
(216) 942-0260 
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JiMde G. Ihadcer 
421 Lorain Street 
Iraiton, GB 4S638 
(614) 532-1234 



aamBomsmmatLfBHuaim 



tavtwoam 

TriState Inaustriest Inc. 
606 Carlta>-C^dsai Une 
Cblegrave, OH 45638 

Itollett, V/S Director 
(614) 532-0^ 



P^-13- 



Opoi Ddoc School 
421 Lorain Street 
Ironton, OH 45638 
Linda V. Gates, Ptlncipal 
(614) 532-1234 



uaOMG Qncyl thipps 

65 tfest Church Stmt 
Nemk, GH 430S5 
(614) 349-6568 



Licoo 9ieltered Uoricshop 
600 Industrial E^dcwy 
Heath, OH 430S5 
Many Uadneyer, V/S Director 
(614) 5Z2-S345 



Elomr S. Ueiant Starlight School 

116 Nbrth Street 

NeuBik, (S 430G5 

Billie Estri4Be, Principal 

(614) 344-8812 



Laurence J. TLmmA 
X973 State Iteite 47, Vest 
BeUe£aitaine, OH 433U 
(5D) 592-0015 



Ross Ttainiiv Center 

1973 State Route 47, Vest 

Bellefantaine, OH 43311 

Don Uhittington, Adult Svs. Director 

(513) 392-0015 



Ludlov School 
1973 State Raut<» 47, Vest 
BelleContainet OB 43311 
(5U) 592-0015 



LSMIN 



Ellen L. E^ayner, Efi. D. 
1095 Infinaiy Road 
Elyria, OH 440(S 
(216) 329-3734 (Elyria) 
(216) 244-6261 (Lorain) 
x3734 



^iuray Ri4ge Workshop 

1095 Infinery Road 

Elyria, OH 44035 

Jvty Findbn, V/S Director 

lhaddeus Oaira, Adult Svs. Director 

(216) 329-3734 

Hunary Ridge Center 
4360 Uierlin Avowe 
iDrain, OB 44053 
Am Findlai, V/S Director 
(216) 282-2131 



NUR^ Rictge School 
9750 South Msray Ridge 
Elyria, OH 4M35 
Many Jmdd, Dir. Qdldrsns Sra. 
(216) 329-37fiO (Elyria) 
(216) 24M261 (lixain) 
x37e0 
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LUCAS Ftod De Ctesoentis 

aOOl OollinKMDQd Blvd. 
Toledo, m WO 
(419) 248-3SBS 



Tel^gtafh Road Plant (Adult) 
5500 Telegraph ftal 
Ibloio, OR 43612 
Jotn Solsrts, Nnager 
(419) 476-2516 

(Akdt) OoUiivwood Senior Center 
2001 ODlliivyDod Uvd. 
Toledo, OB 43620 
Harian Long, Manager 
(419) 248-3SB5 



murnxsm 

Lott Industries 

2001 GoUii«w»d Uvd 

Toledo, CH 43620 

Bill Bickett, Mult Svs. Director 

(419)£&a)64 or (419)24&-aSffi 

Adilaid Plant 
2228 AsMand ftvawe 
tbledo, OH 43610 
Jan Springer, MsiagBr 
(419) 242-9523 

Btcdan Plant 
761 Benian Avenue 
Toledo, OH 43610 
Robert Stebbins, Hana«^ 
(419) 244-9S37 

Vocational Services Omter 
1157 larc lane Street 
Toledo, OR 43614 
Uilliaa TineiBBn, Act. »tana«er 
(419) 385-6686 



snnoL moMN 



Jay J. 9uer School 
vym and SeHsn Roads 
Qngm, OH 43616 
John Ptisifash, Principal 
(419) 6«UW 

uncmsrttfoi 

1155 tare Lane Street 
Toledo, OB 43614 
Don Kiites, Ptincipal 
(419) 3Bfv.5771 

Ewly Bducatim Cfenter 
3117 Netaadca 
Toledo, OH 43607 
Mary BeBBeBpud, Principal 
(419) 536-4065 

I^t Brogvan, Dir. of Educatioi 
(419) 24B-3S85 



NADIsaf James Camey MATOD Industries, Inc. FMdiavcn School 

1501 St. Rt. 38, S.E. 1499 St. Rt. 38, S.E., P.O. BoK 533 m St. Rt. 38, S.E. 

London, OH 43140 Unkn, OH 43140 London, OB 43140 

(614) 852-1103 or 879>7739 VSn Vii^, V/S Director (614) 8S2-U03 

(614) 852-1134 
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D&(slas BuiUiudtt R».D. 
4791 Ubodricilge Drive 
itastintom, OB 445154899 
(216) 797-2825 



Joe ltancu»» AAilt Dir. 
4791 Uooddilsi Dtive 
Austintoiti, OB 44515 
(216) 797-2825 



NASOO, Inc. 

fiev Itoad 
Boavtan, OB 44512 
feiy Brmi, V/S Director 
(216) 797-2889 

MASQD, Inc. 
945 West Avenue 
Toutc^towi, OH 4^ 
i^ygustine RMggierat V/S Director 
(216) 797-2867 



I^oiaiU Ktrt:; Mrivning Gouity 
4801 VbodridBe Drive 
Austintowi, OH 44515 
Charles Hblden, Principal 
(216) 797-2847 



MRION 


JmoM C. ttanuel 
2387 HarxlinK RigNoy East 
fbrionp OB 43302 
(614) 387-1034 


WP^ IMustries, Inc. 
2387 Bardins Hig^iuay East 
narim, OB 43302 

Stqicn Vbitovich, Adult Svs. Director 
(614) 387-1034 


WUCkSdmL 

2337 Harding Hi«Nor East 
rhrlon, OB 43302 
Sue XatMfgt Mndpal 
(614) 387-1035 




Janes N. Swindler 


Nedina Oointy 9ielteined Industries 


Medina Onnty Achieweeent Center 




3076 Ronsen Road 


3334 Myers Road 


3076 Ram Road 




Hediia, OH 44256 


tfedim, OB 44256 


MediiB, OB 44256 




(216) 725-7751 


Join P. Ste£anik, V/S Director 


, Principal 






(216) 7^7753 or 2254533 


(216) 725-7751 




Ifie UedeHByer 
P.O. BcBC X7 John Street 
Syracuse, CH 45779 
(614) 992-6683 


Heip Industries, Inc. 

P.O. Box 307, 1310 Carletcn Street 

Syracuse, OR 45779 

Keitli Black, ildult Svs. Diiector 

(614) 992-6664 


Gsnrletm School 

P.O. BoK 307 

synnise, OB 4S779 

Bette Hoften, School St^KCvisor 



o 
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HSCOL 


Michael Owaaan 
P.O. Bsc 137 
4980 Mil Pike 
C^lim, (B 4S822 
(419) SBfr>2369 


Mult itetivity Genter 

P.O. 137 

4980 Mid Pike 

Gelina, OB 4S022 

Ridaid GaKvick, U/S Director 

(419) 266-2369 


Qieiyl im School 
P.O. BoK 137 
4980 Mil Pike 
nftHna, CH 4SB22 
, Principal 
(419) 566-2369 




Barbara Kauf Em 

Tsay, OB 4^73 
(SU) 

Susan H. Seitz 
/Idult Svs. Director 


R.T. Indus cries, Inc. (1) 
1625 Itvy-Siiki^ Roo! 
ttoy, OB 45373 
(513) 33Mm 

R.T. Industries, Inc. (2) 
110 tos Way Drive 
Ttcy, OB 45373 
(513) 335-5784 


Riverside School 
1625 Tkvy-SifkKy Road 
Ttoy, OB 45373 
Beatrice Ftiei, Ptincipal 
(513) 339l«31.'! 


KNue 


Q»rid E. Hans^iecger 
^7011 S.R. 26, P.O. BcK 623 
Uoodsfield, OH 43793 
(614) 472-1712 


H.A.C.O. Uoric^ 

P.O. BcK 564, Fkirgromds Road 

Ubodsfield, OH 43793 

, V/S Director 

(614) 472-5445 


Monroe AchlmaBit Cmter 
470U S.R. 26, P.O. BoK 623 
Ubodsfield, OH 45793 
(614) 472-1712 


NONDOGMIGr 

imiuNU (X 


Kenneth V. Ritchey 
8114 North Main Straet 
Qiyton, OH 45415 
(513) 890-aOBO 

wrr ONiiiH) Of m licz 


Honco Industries 

2122 Jefgois Road 

Dayton, OB 45404-1228 

Jean Lockuood/Iorsn Rielps, Facility 


MoiTthviev School 

8114 r^jrth Main Stnet 

C^on, OB 45415 

Am Mouroieis, Principal 
fyiw mv mnn 
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Jia Stock, Asst. Supt. 
8114 North Main Street 
Thytau OR 45415 
(513) 890-3080 

<] ;\iBB fi tt Isenbesger 
Mult Sv:- oes Director 
580 oaur?.. Lane 
Ckyton, CH 45427 
(513) 835-5624 



Janes C. Cbvis 
P.O. Box 356 
NcCbmelsville, GH 
(614) 962-4200 



43756 



Adult tetivity Gaiter 

580 Qduaet l^ne 

Dajrtcn, CK 45627 

t^uline Richardson, Supervi£x»r 

(513) 83^5624 

Mult Services/Kintz Voad 
1507 Kimtz RoM 
D^on, OH 45404 
Jidie Golli(^, Supervisor 
(513) 461-6550 

Education & B^xLcyMent Services 
2610 RillolelfMa Drive 
Ikyton, GB 45405 
Dan Haaton, V/S Director 
(513) 276-6830 



Soutfiviev School 
25 thxpe Drive 
Dbytoi, OH 45420 
Carolyn Bouier, Principal 
(5U) 2SB-1446 

CaliBet School 

560 CaluBet Lane 

Gtayton, OH 45427 

E^uline Richardscn, Principal 

(5U) 83^5624 

Early Qiilduod Intecvent. Oitr. 
2610 Riilalelphia Drive 
Dayton, OB 4S40S 
Joan Vhite, FSacility 
(513) 278-4283 



Nuy bmd Malt Activity Center {mtifO 

Box 297 - Fifth & Nain Streets 

mlta, OH 43758 

Ftad Briffis, V/S Director 

(614) 962^0 



Naiy Haanond School 
100 North 10th Street 
HoCoraelsville, OH 43756 
Jaaes C. Ikvis, Suiointendent 
(614) 962-5551 



man Villioi aaiwford 
406 Bank Street 
Nt. Gilead, GH 43338 
(419) 947-7045 



Vhetstone Industries, Inc. 
406 Baic Street 
Nt. CJead, OB 43338 
Jai Annld, V/S Diri'-.tur 
(419) 946^71 



Vhetstme School 
406 Bank Street 
Ht. Gilead, GH 43338 
(419) 94fr-3751 
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KanethJ. he^ts 
1304 Noaik Rad 
Zanesville, OH 43701 
(614) 4S3-4829 or 4S3-^i696 


Nuddi^w Starli«^t Iidustries (11) 
1330 R Nawk Road 
Zanesville, GB 43701 
Tiaotly Spitzes:, U/S Director 
(614) 4S3-3544 

lickingia Starli^t Industries (12) 
6S5 Zane Street 
Zanesville, GH 43701 
Tinotliy Sjpitzer, V/S Dicector 
(614) 4S3-3S44 or 4530-4189 


NusfciAgui Cbinty Starllflht Sciiool 
1330 MeMBtk Road 
Zanesville, OB 43701 
Nncy (Uitz) Goff , PrinclpEd 
(614) 4554176 or 4S5-4177 


(Also see 
Qemsey) 


Neva Gcafaan 
P.O. BoK 365 
GaOdwU, OH 43724 
(614) 732-7144 


G.N.C. Undcdup, Inc. 
6O770 Sauthgate Road 
ByesviUe, OH 43723 
Earl Young, V/5 DLtector 
(614) 439^4451 


Goldoi Rule School 
60770 Soutt«ite Road 
ByesviUe, GB 43723 
NevaGcahn, Supenrisor 
(614) 43944S1 


anm 


Janes B. Anederick 
8200 Vtet Bartnr fott) 
OA &ii»r, CH 43449 
(4i;> a9B-<M00 


Riverviev Industries, Inc. 
8200 Vest Butor Road 
OBk fertnr, GH 43452 
NichaeH ftobydc, V/S Director 
(419) 89fr-S2S0 


Rivoviev School 

8200 Vest Baitor Road 

Oek Barter, OB 43449 

Harjory P. Vilkin, Bead Tmcher 

(419) 89»O4Q0 




tanis Vine 
itoute 2, Box 1213 
E^uldii«, OH 45679-9601 
(419) 399-4800 


P.C. Ucxksivp, Inc. 
Route 2 Box 1796 
Paulding, OH 45879-9601 
Steve Hilgonn, V/S Director 
(419) 399-4805 


PARC lane Training Center 
Route 2, BoK 1213 
F^uldiiv, OH 4SS79-9601 
(419) 3994800 
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Gary Bb^bv 

5720 State Route 345, N.B. 
Nev l£9di«ton, GH 43764 
(614) 342-:S42 


FOnO, Inc. 
2235 State Route U 
Hev l£9cinKton, OH 43764 
Q:eg Oayton, V/S Director 
(614) 342-5156 or 342-5157 


Bany Gtauity CkMudty Sdvnl 
5720 State Route 345, N.E. 
Nbv I^di^ton, OB 43764 
(614) 342-3542 


FKKMOff 


Ranljf Bsach 
200 Eist High Street 
CirdeviUe, GH 43113 
(614) 477-3353 


Fickausy Cbuity Sheltered Umishop 
548 Lancasto: Pike 
drcleville, GH 43113 
Ro(w:t Gastfli, U/S Director 
(614) 474-1522 


&xiaks-YSates School 

20O East High Street 

Circleville, OB 43113 

(614) 474-7806 or (614) 474-7739 


PDCE 


Steve C^nce 
301 CkMgh Street 
V^ly, OH 45690 
(614) 947-7502 


Pike County Adult Activity Center 
301 dough Street 
U^ly, OH 45690 
Charles Hyers, V/S Director 
(614) 947-7502 


School for diild Advancocnt 
301 doich Street 
Uawerly, OH 45690 
(614) 947-7502 


PGREACE 


OaiUs M. Cbble 
2fi06 Bcoly Read 
Ravenna, CH 44266 
(216) 297-6209 


PDTtage Industries, Inc. 
7008 State Route 88 
RavBita, OH 44266 

IhilUp mUer, /Mult PrograB Director 
(216) 296-2839 


Bapfy Day School 
2S00 BKa^ Lake Road 
Ravona, OH 44266 
Karen Schafer, Principal 
(216) 67B.2400 




HoMani I. Cbrth 
111 South Barron Street 
Eaton, OH 45320 
(513) 456-5891 


UH Products, Inc. 

201 EKt lesdnstcn Road, P.O. Bqk 324 

Eaton, OH 45320 

Uaidy Aker, V/S Director 

(5U) 456-7141 


acnool ngfi rrogm 
Eist Street 
(katis, OH 4S330 
Jon 9dth, Head Toacher 

(513) 787-4729 
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tmm Tory Leopold 

7989 State Route lOB 
Ottaua, OH 4S675 
(419) 87fr.3M4 



Bnjckhill Oenter Uork^up 
7989 State Itoute 108 
Ottawa, OH 4SB75 
fktet f^atbazt V/S Director 
(419) 876-3932 



Brookhill Goiter 
7989 State Route 108 
Ottaua, OH 45875 



RKBIAN) Cknnie Amt 

314 Gleveland Avenue 
Ifaisfield, OH 44903-269^ 
(419) 5264)120 



Heuhope Industries 

133 East Third Street - P.O. Box 916 

Itefield, OH 449014»16 

, V/S Director 

(419) 526-196/ 



School 
255 Besses Street 
Hasfield, OH 44903 
Debca Mowers, Director of Ed. 
(419) 522-5141 

Riintree 
721 Sdnllfta) 
Mansfield, OB 44907 
Jotn thnk. Director 
(419) 7S64KS0 



ROSS 


Rick tbrriott 
11268 Qxnty Root S60 
OiiUicothe, OH 45601 
(614) 773-8044 


First Ciapital Biterfirises 
167 Uest Main Street 
Chillioothe, OH 4S601 
Jaaes Gsnuth, V/S Director 
(614) 773-2166 


Fioieer School 
11268 Oointy Rtal 5S0 
OiillicDtfae, OH 4S601 
Vteley B. FidKr, Principal 
(614) TJySOiA 


SMoaor 


Barbara J. Snola 
1001 (Italia Etoat 
Framt, OH 43420 
(419) 332-9296 


Sandoo Industries 
1101 CtetaliaRoad 
Ftmt, OH 43420 
Don Ibliey, V/S Director 
(419) 334-9090 


School ot Hope 
1001 CistaliaRnd 
Ft«Bcnt, OH 43420 
J^neRepp, Ftincipal 
(419) 332-9296 


0 
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SCtOID 



2619 CalUa Street 
RirtSMMth, OH 45662 
(614) 3»-1876 



STAR, Inc. 

2623 Gallia Street 

RirtSMMth, OH 45662 

Fted Nelson, V/S Director 

Vane Ross, Producticn Hanager 

(614) 334-1517; 334-6268; 333-2337 



flBBTts School 
2619 (3aaiia Street 
Bortantth, OB 4S662 
Brands Benson, Ptincifal 
(614) 333-1876 or 3482 



Ctarles A. Uolf Seneca Re-Ad Industries, Inc. 

7B0 East Seneca Gbutty Road 20 780 East Sosca Cbinty Road 20 
Tiffin, OH 44883 Tiffin, OH 44883 

(419) 447-7321 Qetm Stewrt, Ptoducticn Manager 

Naik LenlVt Adult Svs. Director 

(419) 447-4461 



Ot^fxxtiiiity (Salter 

School of Otvortimity 

780 East Seneca Gbuity Road 20 

Tiffin, OH 44883 

Rachel Becrai, Mr.of Childs.Svs. 

(419) 447-7321 



Robert Zimman, Ed. D. 
1200 South (Siildren's 
P.O. BoK 2S8 
Sichey, OH 43363 
(313) 498-4563 



S & B Products 
BoRftad 433 StroUcy OHve 
Sifkiey, OR 43363 
Diane Santacelli, Serv. Coord 
Rick Asa, V/S Diiect(»^ 
(3U) 49B4229 



Selliy Bills School 

1200 South ChiXdrm's Bok Road 

P.O. Box ^ 

Si(tey, OH 43365 

Ciatherine Clayton, Inst. Sifv. 

(313) 49^^565 



SDIHC 



Josefih F. Jaaes, Ri. D. 
3041 Cleveland Awoue, S. 
Qmton, OB 44707 
(216) 484^14 



Lester Biggins Adult Omta 
3041 Cleveland Avmie, S. 
CSantai, CH 44707 
Nuy rttUer, 
(216) 484-4814 



Soutl«ate SdioQl 

3041 Cleveland Awowe, S. 

Gmton, OR 44707 

Linda Bados, Principal 

Stan l£itd(e. Dir. of Schools 

(216) 484-2547 
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Vest Stark Ootter (Mult) 
7891 Sills & VBles Itoad, N.V. 
HassiUon, GH 44646 
Vsul BaixuSt Nanoger 
Gacy Bcaun, Dir. of A. Svs. 
(216) 83:^1540 

Eastsate (AduLt) 
2121 Ashland Street, N.E. 
Louisville, GH 44641 
Jack Frient, Hanqger 
(216) 875-3347 



MUX ROSiN 



Oahai/Joliet Industries 
3S23 Rogoit Avenue, N.E. 
Cantcn, GH 447Q6 
Dme Ofiweland, Hanager 
(216) 4S5-0393 



Garfield Interia Vbckshop 
1379 GSufield, S.tf. 
Cantcn, OB 44706 
Ray Oliwoa, Ffanaga: 
(216) 454.6222 

Uotkstop V (ihkat) 

2950 Vhopple Avenue, N.V. 

Qanton, OH 4470B 

, Haiager 

(216) 478-8068 



Bast^te School 

2121 A^ilnd Street, N.E. 

Louisville, GB 44641 

Betty Elsaesser, Ftincipal 

Ftan Ptatt, Social Svs. Diractac 

(216) 875-3347 



SUtflT NonaanGsubaJ (3ubi) 
441 Uolf Lbi^ F^rioev 
Suite 200 
Akrcn, OH 44311 
(216) 379L.3600 or 379-3620 

Southern Tiainiiig & tfock 

Center (Mult) 
1651 rfassillan ftad 
Akron, GH 44313 
Janet Jo Ualter, Ddncter 
(216) 733-2431 (& Qiani.A.Svs.) 

amiT auoT aMcniD ON mr IMS 



Akron Ttaining & Uock Center 
140 East Narioet Street 
Akron, GB 44308 
Robot CkawBi, V/S Director 
(216) 379-3606 

Bath Ttainiig & Work Oanter 
340 N. CLeveland-HassiUfn M, 
Akrai, GH 44313 
Jeffrey E. Flnlb, V/S Director 
(216) 666-8815 



Ueover Sdiool 
89 Bast BoMe Road 
Tallawlgp, OH 44278 
Judith Latin, Ftincipal 
(216) 630-3001 

ttesvor Bi^ Sdna 
Schnee SAool 
2222 Issi^nh Street 
Q^ahoBi Bills* GH 44221 
Ian Blain, Pdncipal 
(216) 929-2046 
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******** Sheltered Uodcshop Find, Inc. TallntBe Itainiis & Vbzk Center 

(MUit) 630 North Avenue 

140 &st Nutet Street Talln4Be, OH 46278 

Ham, m 44308 Ja:Tie Naher, V/S Director 

(216) 379^3606 (216) 630-3064 



nUBlL Fred D. deary Riirhavai Sielta^ed Ubrkdiop Riirhawn Sdnol 

420 Lincoln Uay Niks Bcanch 420 Lincoln «qr 

Niles, OH 44446 420 Lincoln Niles, OH 44446 

(216) 6S2-S611 Niles, OH 44446 Fiaul IU>inic, Fdncipal 

E^d Taylor, Fbteman (216) 6^-S811 

Jerry Mlton, tOalt (216) 544-0&62 

Services Director 

F^ixiiaEUGn Sheltered Uork^np 

(}ia^>ion banch 

455 Educational Hi^woy 

Umn, OH 4^83 

Lany Lesttovec, Fbiiraii 

(216) W7-7275 



lUSQtfMUAS Dobs Seesan 

518 Church Avenue, S.V. 
N^ RiilateliMa, OR 44663 
(216) 339-3577 



Starlight Bitesprlses, Inc. 

638 GoMBrcial Awne, S.V. > Bn 5007 

Nbv RiUaielfMa, OB 44663 

Sarah A. Vinters, V/S Oirector 

(216) 339-3578 



Starli^t School 
518 (hvch Awrae* S.V. 
Nev RiiladeliMa, OB 44663 
SUefOoc, Mncipal 
(216) 339-3S77 



(MICN Jeny L. Bueiger • 1Mb Industries, Inc. Harold Im/ist Sdml 

1280 Onrles Lam 835 East 5th Street P.O. Box 433 

P.O. BOK 433 rbcysville, OH 43040 NatysviUe, OB 43040 

Ftoysville, OH 430M) Teresa CGomeU, Director Oiristine Prid^, Principal 

(513) 644-8145 (5D) 644^4933 (5D) 644-8145 
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r Jews Stripe 

813 North Ptanklin Street 

BOKfiM 

Van Vert, GH 4S691 
(419) 238-1514 

• 


Adult tetivity Center 
Booc60^ 

Usn Uert, OH 4SB91 
, WS Director 
(419) 238-1514 


IhoKS Edison School 
BaKfi04 

Man Uert, GH 4SB91 
(419) 238-1514 




Lee WuJuKyur 
f f . K^^H WjiUl mUiBl su«t 
NcArthur, OR 4S651 
(614) S96>4«m vs/i 


J-\m; liMlustries 

202 South Fbi«ylvania Avovie 

Uellstdi, OH 45692 

Fhillip FSenara, V/S Director 

(614) 384-2155 


Vintcn Gdunty School 
112 North Mttket Street 
McArdm-, GH 45651 
(614) 596-4411 




410 South East Street 
Lehemi* GH 45036 
(513) 932-1834 


Production Services Uilioited 
575 ColuiMS Avenue 
lelanon, GH 45036 
ftissell Burr, V/S Krector 
(513) 932-OMO 


Qneen KnoU School 
410 South Bist Street 
Uhenm, OH 45096 
laura Bosae, Bd. Director 
(513) 932-1834 



Hnpnrn School 
410 South Est St. 
latanon, OH 45096 
lauia Bosse, Bd. Director 
(513) 932-1834 



South Uhmon Elantary 

10 North Hl^ 

South l£iBnan, OH 4506 



Etfii\g School 
P.O. Box 702 
NarietU, OH 45750 
Jeans Bsigen, Pkpg* Ooovd* 
(614) 373-3781 



WaDCION Jim Denes UASQD, Inc. 

P.O. BOK 702 P.O. BoK 702 

HarietU, OH 45750 Hwietta, OH 45750 

(614) 373-3781 Jotn Hovy, V/S Director 

(614) 373-3418 
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UMMB 


Stqihai Allison 
266 Qlitai Road 
Vboster, OR 44691 
(216) 345-6016 


Nick Meter 9ielterad Uoricshop 

266 OldBi Road 

Uboster, OH 44691 

Ddn Daye, MuLt Svs. Oirectcn: 

(216) 345-7979 


Ida Sue School 
266 Olta Road 
Uoosto:, OH 44691 
Susan GtalcBBn, Principal 
(216) 345-7S1 


VmlAMS 


Robert tf. Itater 
Route #3 

HontpeUer, CB 43543 
(419) 485-5221 


QUMXX) Rdabilitation Gaito: 
527 North DefiaiQe Street 
Stcyker» OB 43557 
JiB Sfexk, Beecutive Director 
(419) 682-1011 


Sunryside School 
Itoute 13 

Nantpelier, OB 43543 
, Principal 
(419) 485-5221 


UOOD 

1 

n 


Doilglas V. NcVey 
545 Baarl Street 
Bavlij« Greai, OR 43^ 

V*tl7/ JJ>£~3XiJ 


Uood Lane Lidustries 

11160 East C^psy In Road 

BovUf« Q«n, OH 43402 

Rill diffMd. tAAt Svs. Directca: 

(419) 352-5115 


Uood lAK School 
11160 East C^pey Lane Road 
Bdtfliqs Greei, OB 4340Z 
Rob SoGnoe* Prlncioal 
(419) 352-5115 


vmxjt 


Dtxiglas F. Reynolds, Acting 
noes CB 44, Rt. 12 
Ukver SMhidcy, OH 43351 
(419) 294-4901 


Aqgeline Industries, Inc. 
11028 (S 44, Rt. 12 

Sandusigr, (B 43351 
, V/S Director 
(419) 294^901 


Aoipeline School 
11028 CB 44, Rt. 12 
Helper Sandusky, OB 43351 
ftay Jo Roeder, S(|nviaor 
(419) 294-4148 



Janjacy 5, 1990 



Ftel bee to all ODfUED Office of ikfcilt Sendees at (614) 466-6051 to aake 
revisions to this canity board roster, «e wuld like to keep the listing as 
current as possible. TBMiC IDU!!! 
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FIUMCUN Jmes G. Horny, Bd.D 

GdIi^us DevelopKntal Oenta: 
1601 Uest Bn»i Street 
Gbluriius, OH 43223 
(614) 272-QG09 



Ftanklinton Industries 
n>1irtiw DeMekfasntal Center 
1601 Uest Brad Street 
Gblutis, OH 43223 
(614) 274-6079 



SEIGCA 



o 
I 



Jeny Jotnson 

Tiffin DevelopKntal Omta 
600 Horth River ftoad 
Tiffin, OH 448B3 
419/447-14S0 



Jeffery Speiss 

Apple Cceek Develo|aEntal Oitr. 
2S32 S. An>le Clredc ftad 
P.O. Box 148 
Apple Cteek, OH 46606 
(216) 698-2411 



Nbcvesoo Industries 
600 Ikxth River Itoad 
Tiffin, OH 44883 
419/447-1450 



Rxgress Center 

Apple Ctadc DevelopBEntal Cemer 

2532 S. iifnl? Qneek Road 

P.O. Box 1^ 

Apple Ckedc, OH 44606 

(216) 696>2411 



OD/sU (802) 1-5-90 
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MENTAL HEALTH BOARDS 



Adams/Lawrence/Scioto Co. Alcohol, Drug 
Addiction 

& MH Services Board 
802 1/2 Chillicothe Street 
Portsmouth, Ohio 45662 
(614) 354-5648 

Allen/Auglaize/Hardin Co. Alcohol, Drug 

Addiction & 

MH Services Board 

204 North West Street 

Lima. Ohio 45801 

(419) 222-5120 

Ashland Co. Alcohol, Drug Addiction & 
Mental Health Services Board 
738 Clermont Avenue 
Ashland, Ohio 44805 
(419) 289-2522 

Ashtabula Co. Alcohol, Drug Addiction & 
Mental Health Services Board 
2801 "C" Court 
Ashtabula, Ohio 44004 
(216) 992-3121 

Athens/Hocking/Vinton Co. Alcohol, Drug 
Addiction and MH Services Board 
Box 130, Dairy Lane 
A'.hens, Ohio 45701 
(614) 592-6648 

Belmont, Harrison/Monroe Co. Alcohol, 

Drug Addiction & MH Services Board 

99 North Sugar Street 

St. Clairsville, Ohio 43950 

(614) 695-9998 

Brown Co. Alcohol, Drug Addiction and 
MH Services Board 
1 13 South Apple 
Georgetown, Ohio 45121 
(513) 378-3504 

Butler County Mental Health Board 
201 North Brookwood Avenue 
Hamilton. Ohio 45013 
(513) 863-6200 

Clark Co. Alcohol, Drug Addiction & 
Mental Health Services Board 
1 101 East High Street 
Springfield. Ohio 45505 
(513) 322-0648 



Germont Co. Alcohol, Drug Addiction & 
Mental Health Services Board 
2291 Bauer Road, Box 102 
Batavia, Ohio 45103 
(513) 732-7203 

Columbiana Co. Alcohol, Drug Addiction & 
Mental Health Services Board 
40722 S.R. 154 
Lisbon, Ohio 44432 
(216) 424-9573 

Crawford Co. Alcohol, Drug Addiction & 
Mental Health Services Board 
130 N. Walnut Street 
Bucyrus, Ohio 44820 
(419) 562-7288 

Cuyahoga County Mental Health Board 
Rockefeller Building, Room 1200 
614 Superior Avenue, N.W. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44113 
(216) 241-3400 

Four Co. Alcohol, Drug Addiction & 
Mental Health Services Board 
1939 E. 2nd Street Plaza Center 
Defiance, Ohio 43512 
(419) 782-8203 

Delaware/ Morrow Co. Alcohol, Drug 
Addiction & MH Services Board 
40 N. Sandusky Avenue, Suite 202 
Delaware, Ohio 43015 
(614) 369-1281 

Erie/Ottawa Co. Alcohol, Drug Addiction 
& MH Services Board 
1180 Cleveland Road 
Sandusky, Ohio 44870 
(419) 627-1903 

Fairfield Co. Alcohol, Drug Addiction & 
Mental Health Services Board 
124 East Main Street, Suite 200 
Lancaster, Ohio 43130 
(614) 654-0829 

Franklin Co. Alcohol. Drug Addiction & 
Mental Health Services Board 
447 £. Broad Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 
(614) 224-1057 
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Gallia/Jackson/Meigs Co. Alcohol, Drug 
Addiction & MH Services Board 
P.O. Box SI4 
Gallipolis, Ohio 45631 
(614) 446-3022 

Geauga Co. Alcohol, Drug Addiction & 
MH Services Board 

211 Main St., Second H., Opera House 
Chardon, Ohio 44024 
(216) 285-2282 

Greene Co, Alcohol, Drug Addiction & 
Mental Health Services Board 
452 West Market Stree* 
Xenia, Ohio 45385-2815 
(513) 376-8768 

Hamilton County Mental Health Board 
The Alms & Doepkc Building 
222 E. Central Parkway 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
(513) 621-3045 

Hancock Co. Alcohol, Drug Addiction & 
Mental Health Services Board 
1319 N. Main Street, Suite 3 
Findlay, Ohio 45840 
(419) 424-1985 

Huron Co. Alcohol, Drug Addiction & 
Mental Health Services Board 
180 Milan Avenue, Room 112 
Norwalk, Ohio 44857 
(419) 668-8649 

Jefferson Co. Alcohol, Drug Addiction 
& Mental Health Services Board 
3200 Johnson Road, Suite I 
Steubenville, Ohio 43952 
(614) 264-1666 

Lake Co. Alcohol. Drs'g Addiction & 
Mental Health Services Board 
Nolan luilding 

105 Main Street, P.O. Box 490 
Painesville, Ohio 44077 
(216) 352-3117 

Licking/K.nox Co. Alcohol, Drug Addiction 
& MH Services Board 
65 Messimer Drive 
Newark, Ohio 43055 
(614) 522-1234 



Logan/Champaign Co. Alcohol, Drug 
Addiction & MH Services Board 
123 N. Detroit Street 
Box 765 

West Liberty, Ohio 43357 
(513) 465-1045 

Lorain County Mental Health Board 
385 Midway Boulevard, Suite 205 
Elyria, OHio 44035 
(216) 324-2020 

Lucas County Mental Health Board 
Community Services Building 
One Stranahan Square, Room 570 
Toledo, Ohio 43604 
(419) 241-6259 

Madison Co. Alcohol, Drug Addiction & 
Mental Health Services Board 
58 E. High Street, Suite A 
London, Ohio 43140 
(614) 852-5803 

Mahoning County Mental Health Board 

211 Ohio One Building 

25 E. Boardman Street, #213 

Youngstown, Ohio 44503 

(216) 746-2959 

Marion Co. Alcohol, Drug Addiction & MH 

Services Board 

399 East Church Street 

Marion, Ohio 44302 

(614) 387-8531 

Medina Co. Alcohol, Drug Addiction & 
Mental Health Services Board 
246 Northland Drive, Suite 100 
Medina, Ohio 44256 
(216) 723-9642 

Montgomery Co- Alcohol, Drug Addiction 
&, MH Services Board 
405 West First Street 
Dayton, Ohio 45402 
(513) 443-0416 

Muskingum Co. Alcohol, Drug Addiction & 
Mental Health Services Board 
1205 Newark Road 
Zanesville, Ohio 43701 
(614) 454-8557 
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Paint Co. Alcohol, Drug Addiction & 
Mental Health Services Board 
394 Chestnut Street 
Chillicothe, Ohio 45601 
(614) 773-2283 

Portage Co. Alcohol, Drug Addiction & 
Mental Health Services Board 
P.O. Box 743 
Kent, Ohio 44240 
(216) 673-1756 

Preble Co. Alcohol, Drug Addiction & 
Mental Health Services Board 
P.O. Box 419 
Eaton, Ohio 45320 
(513) 456-6827 

Putnam Co. Alcohol, Drug Addiction & 
Mental Health Services Board 
Mental Health Clinic, Inc. 
P.O. Box 406 
Ottawa, Ohio 45825 
(419) 523-6338 

Richland Co. Alcohol, Drug Addiction & 
Mental Health Services Board 
741 Scholl Road 
Mansfield, Ohio 44907 
(419) 756-1717 

Seneca/Sandusky/Wyandot Co. Alcohol, 
Drug Addiction &. MH Services Board 
600 North River Road 
Tiffin, Ohio 44883 
(419) 448-0640 

Stark Couniy Mental Health Board 
800 Market Avenue, North, Suite 1150 
Canton, Ohio 44702-1075 
(216) 455-6644 

Summit Co. Alcohol, Drug Addiction & 
Mental Health Services Board 
405 Tallmadge Road 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 44221 
(216) 922-0436 

Tri-Co. Alcohol, Drug Addiction & Mental 
Health Services Board 
3130 N. Dirie Highway 
Troy, Ohio 45373 
(513) 335-0648 



Trumbull Co. Alcohol, Drug Addiction & 
Mental Health Services Board 
418 Main Avenue, S.W., Suite G 
Warren, Ohio 44481 
(216) 399-7571 

Tuscarawas/Carroll Co. Alcohol, Drug 
Addiction & MH Services Board 
P.O. Box 522 

New Philadelphia, Ohio 44663 
(216) 339-1150 

Unioc Co. Alcohol, Drug Addiction & 
Mental H^th Services Board 
Charles B. Milb Center 
715 S. Plum Street 
Marysville, Ohio 43040 
(513) 644-9192 

Van Wert/Mercer/Paulding Co. Alcohol, 
Drug Addiction & MH Services Board 
441 Market Street, East 
P.O. Box 608 
Celina, OHio 45822 
(419) 586-5860 

Warren/Clinton Co. Alcohol, Drug 
Addiction & MH Services Board 
212 Cook Road 
Lebanon, Ohio 45036 
(513) 932-2373 

Washington Co. Alcohol, Drug Addiction & 
MH Services Board 
215 1/2 Second Street 
Mariettii, Ohio 45750 
(614) 374-6990 

Wayne/Holmes Co. Alcohol, Drug 
Addiction & Mental Health Services Board 
215 S. Walnut Street 
Wooster. Ohio 44691 
(216) 264-2527 

Wood Co. Alcohol, Drug Addiction & 
Mental Health Services Board 
745 Haskins Road 
Bowling Green, Ohio 43402 
(419) 352-8475 
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OHIO DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN SERVICES 



BUREAU OF WORK AND TRAINING 
27lh Floor 
30 E. Broad Street 
Columbus, Ohio 4^15 
Telephone (614) 466-8530 



LEILA HARDAWAY. CHIEF 



LaDonna Jones, Project Manager 
Ruth Ann Steber, Project Manager 



Gerry Cain, Program Developer 



Dennis McGee, Employment Specialist 



Robert Haas, Program Developer 



Tommy McLinn, Program Coordinator 



Ralph Hedenskoog, Program Developer 



Brenda Newsom, Program Developer 




Evelyne James, Program Devetoper 



Gayle Nobleton, Program Developer 



David Kulich, Program Developer 



Marlene Patton, Program Developer 



Janice McQueen, Secretary 
Linda WiUiams, Secretary 
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Loretta Adams, Dbtrict Director 

CANTON District Office 

Ohio Department of Human Services 

220 Market Avenue, South 

Canton, Ohio 44702 

(216) 430-1950 



Ashland 

Belmont 

Carroll 

Columbiana 

Coshocton 

Guernsey 

Harrison 

Holmes 

Jefferson 

Mahoning 



Monroe 

Morgan 

Muskingum 

Noble 

Richland 

Stark 

Tuscarawas 
Washington 
Wayne 



Barbara Kleefeld, District Director 
CINCINNATI District Office 
Ohio Department of Human Services 
100 East Eighth Street 
Cincinnati, OHio 4S202 
(SI 3) 852-3280 



Frances Turner, District Director 

CLEVELAND District Office 

Ohio Department of Human Services 

Frank J. Lausche Building 

615 West Superior Avenue, 9th Floor 

aeveland, Ohio 44113 

(216) 622-3400 



Helen Boyle, District Director 

COLUMBUS District Office 

Ohio Etepartment of Human Services 

899 East Broad Street 

Columbus, Ohio 43205 

(614) 466-4456 



Adams 

Brown 

Butler 

Champaign 

Clark 

Clermont 

Clinton 

Darke 

Fayette 

Ashtabula 

Cuyahoga 

Geauga 

Lake 

Lorain 

Medina 



Athens 

Delaware 

Fairfield 

Franklin 

Gallia 

Hocking 

Jackson 

Knox 

Lawrence 

Licking 



Greene 

Hamilton 

Highland 

Madison 

Miami 

Montgomery 

Preble 

Warren 



Portage 
Summit 
Trumbull 



Meigs 

Morrow 

Perry 

Pickaway 

Pike 

Ross 

Scioto 

Union 

Vinton 



Marlon Kiser, District Director 

TOLEDO District Office 

Ohio Department of Human Services 

One Government Center, Room 913 

Toledo, Ohio 43604 

(419) 245-2800 



Allen 

Auglaize 

Crawford 

Defiance 

Erie 

Fulton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henry 

Huron 

Logan 

Lucas 



Marion 

Mercer 

Ottawa 

Paulding 

Putnam 

Sandusky 

Seneca 

Shelby 

Van Wert 

Williams 

Wood 

Wyandot 
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OHIO DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN SERVICES 
n 1 RECTORY 

DISTRICT OFFICES 
COUNTY DEPARTMENTS OF HUMAN SERVICES 

AND 



CHILDREN SERVICES BOARDS 




Ohio RthAblUtatlDB Senieei CoavlstlOB 
Robert L. Robe, Administrator 

400 E. Campus View Blvd., Columbiu, Ohio 43235-4604 
1-800-2S2-4S36 (614) 438-1200 

AREA 1 

Counties: Adams, Brown, Butler, Clermm, Clinton, Hamilton, Highland, Lawrence. Pike, Ross, 
Scioto, Warren 

BSVI OFFICES - Kevio Dolao, tm manager 

AREA OFFICE 

617 Vine St., Suite 90S, ClnclnBatl 45202 (513) 852-3223 

PORTSMOUTH OFHCE 

4300 Old Scioto Trail, Portsmouth 45662 (614) 354-8803 

1-800-548-9139 

BVR OFFICES - Evarlsto GIglio, area manager 

AREA OFFICE 

7110 Pippin Rd., Qnclnnatl 45239 (513) 522-9800 

CINCINNATI EAST OFFICE 

8595 Beechmont Ave., Cincinnati 45225 ($13) 474-4140 

TDD (513) 474-4145 

aNCINNATI GENERAL OFFICE 

617 Vine St., Suite 925. Cincinnati 45202 (513) 852-3260 

OHIO VALLEY GOODWILL OFRCE 

10600 Springfield Pike, Cincinnati 45215 Ext. 229 (513) 771-4800 

READING ROAD OFHCE 

7710 Reading Rd., Suite 003, Cincinnati 45237 (Voice/TDD) (513) 821-1484 

CHILLICOTHE OFFICE 

14 S. Paint St., 3rd Fir., P.O. Box 503, ChilUcothe 45601 (614) 773-2159 

HAMILTON OFFICE 

3570 Pleasant Ave., Hamilton 45015 (513) 867-8802 

TDD (513) 867-8995 

PORTSMOUTH GENERAL OFFICE 

4304 Old Scioto Trail, Portsmouth 45662 (voice/TDD) (614) 354-7951 

WINCHESTER OFnCE 

108 W. Washington St.. P.O. Box 368, Winchester 45697 (513) 695-0378 

IRONTON OFHCE 

105 N. Third Mall, Ironton 45638 (614) 533-0197 
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AREA 2 

Counties: Champaign, Clark, Darke, Greene, Logan, Miami, Hontgomery, Preble, Shelby 

BSVI OFFICE - Charifis Miller, ami mwager 

AREA OFFICE 

111 W. FInt St., Salte 303- A, Daytoa 45402 (513) 449-6574 

BVR OFFICES - Mary NIfs, arta nuaager 

AREA OFFICE 

111 W. Hftt St., Salte 202, Daytoa 45402 (voic«/TDD) (513) 449-6589 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY OFHCES 

111 W. First St. Suite 303-B, Dayton 45402 (513) 449-6370 

TDD (513) 449-6373 

SPRINGFIELD OFFICE 

2253 Olympic St., Springfield 45503 (voice/TDD) (513) 399-9263 

XENIA OFHCE 

1147 Bellbrook Ave., Xenia 453S5 (513) 372-4416 (voice/TDD) 



AREA 3 

Counties: Allen. Auglaize, Defiance, Erie, Fulton, Hancock, Hardin, Henry, Lucas, Mercer, 
Ottawa, Paulding, Putnam, Sandusky, Van Wert, Williams, Wood 

BSVI OFFICES - Floyd Cogaa, area Baaager 



AREA OFFICE 

5533 SoBtbwyck Blvd., Suite 101, Toledo 43614 (419) 866-5811 

LIMA O FFI CE 

924 N. Cable Rd., J ima 45805 (419) 227-4270 

BVR OFFICES - Kathleea Petert, area maoager 

AREA OFFICE 

5533 Southwyck Blvd., Suite 100, Toledo 43614 (419) 866-5775 

TOLEDO SOUTHSIDE OFHCE 

5445 Southwyck Blvd., Suite 102, Toledo 43614 (419) 866-5597 

RIVERVIEW OFFICE 

Government Center, Suite 1063, Toledo 43604 (419) 245-2960 

TDD (419) 245-3039 

BOWLING GREEN OFHCE 

441 Frazee St, Suite B. BowUng Green 43402 (419) 353-8471 

DEFIANCE OFHCE 

1101 Ralston Ave.. Defiance 43512 (419) 784-2535 
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FREMONT OFFICE 

605 Tiffin St., Fremont 43420 (419) 332-269! 

LIMA GENERAL OFHCE 

924 N. Cable Rd., Lima 45805 (419) 228-1421 

TDD (419) 224-9957 

OREGON OFHCE 

2300 Navarre Ave., Suite 150, Oregon 43616 (419) 691-2456 



AREA 4 

Counties: Ashland, Crawford. Delaware, Fairfield, Fayette. Franklin, Huron, Knox. Licking, 
Madison, Mariop. Morrow, Pickaway. Richland, Seneca. Union, Wyandot 

BSVI OFFICES - Michael Ream, area manafier 

AREA OFnCE 

3333 Indlanola Aw., Suite 402, Columbus 43266-0575 (614) 466-7730 

MANSFIELD OFRCE 

One Marion Ave.. Suite 215, Mansfield 44903 (419) 526-4181 

BVR OFFICES - Ginger Howard, area manager 

AREA OFnCE 

3333 Indlanola Ave., Suite 104, Columbus 43266-0574 (614) 466-9364 

COLUMBUS NORTH OFRCE 

3333 Indlanola Ave., Suite 405, Columbus 43266-0574 (614) 466-7798 

COLUMBUS SOUTH OFFICE 

899 E. Broad St., Suite 201, Columbus 43266-0576 (614) 466-4575 

COLUMBUS COUNTY AND DEAF OFFICE 

899 E. Broad St., Suite 202. Columbus 43266-0576 (614) 466-7890 

TDD (614) 466-9846 

COLUTMBUS METROPOLITAN OFFICE 

899 E. Broad St.. Suite 200, Columbus 43266-0576 (614) 466-6031 

McCAMPBELL HALL OSU OITICE 

1581 Dodd Dr., Suite 495, Columbus 43210 (614) 466-8732 

MANSHELD OFHCE 

One Marion Ave.. Rm. 215, Mansfield 44902 (voice/TDD) (419) 522-5990 

MARION OFHCE „ 

749 E. Center St.. Marion 43302 (6J4) 387-3397 

TIFFIN OFFICE 

2550 South State Route 100, Tiffin 44883-9709 (voice/TDD) (419) 448-9492 
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AREA 5 

Cmmties: Athens, Belirumt, Carroll, Coshocton, Gallia, Ommsey, Harrison, Hocking, Jackson, 
Jefferson. Meigs, Monroe, Morgan, Muskingum, Noble. Perry, Tuscarawas, Vinton, 
Washington 

WSVl OFFICES - Janes Babb, »m maMger 

AREA OFFICE 

601 Underwood St., Suite C, Zaoesvillc 43701 (V/TDD) (614) 4S3-0673 

ATHENS DISTRICT OFFICE 

485 Richland Ave., Athens 45701 (614) 592-4411 

AREA S BVR OFFICES - Larry Rogert, area manager 

AREA OFnCE 

601 Underwood St., Solfe D, Zanesvllle 43701 (V/TDD) (614) 453-0673 

ATHENS GENERAL OFHCE 

1005 E. State St, P.O. Box 730, Athens 45701 (voice/TDD) (614) 592-3066 

DOVER OFFICE , ^ 

213 S. Wooster Ave., Dover 44662 (216) 364-6774 

ST. CLAIRSVILLE OFRCE 

51461 Jennifer Ln., Suite 100, St. ClairsviUe 43950 (voice/TDD) (614) 695-0404 

STEUBENVILLE OFHCE 

500 Market St., Suite 310, SteubenviUe 43952 (voice/TDD) (614) 282-3611 



AREA 6 

BSVI Counties: Ashtabula, Columbiana, Holmes, Mahoning. Medina, Portage, Stark, Summit, 

Trumbull, Wayne 
BVR Counties: Holmes, Medina. Portage, Stark. Summit, Wayne 

BSVI OFFICES - Kenneth Sankey, area manager 

AREAOFnCE ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

!10 Central Plaza South, SnIte 400, Canton 44702 (216) 452-4946 

AKRON OFFICE ^^.^^ , ^ 

161 S. High St., Suite 101, Akron 44308 (216) 379-3060 

YOUNGSTOWN DISTRICT OFFICE 

1350 Fifth Ave., Suite 204, Youngstown 44504 (216) 742-2560 
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BVR OFFICES - Robf rt Capllngtr, «re» mutger 

AREA OFFICE 

4911 Spract HUl Dr., N.W., Cutoa 44718 (216) 494-3S40 

CANTON GENERAL OFFICE ^ 

110 Ceiitrel Plaza South, Suite 470. Canton 44702 (216) 452-7161 

TDD (216) 452>2414 

AKRON GENERAL OFRCE «... 

161 S. High St. Suite I03-B. Akron 44308 (216) 379-3080 

TDD (216) 379-3090 

NORTH SUMMIT/MEDINA OFHCE 

161 S. HigJi St. Suite 103-A. Akron 44308 (216) 379-3130 

RAVENNA OFFICE 

243 S. Prospect St. Suite B. Ravenna 44226 (216) 297-1448 

WCX^TER OFHCE 

711 Winkler Dr.. Suite A. Wooster 44691 (voice/TDD) (216) 345-8200 

AREA 7 

BSVI Counties: Cuyahoga, Geauga, Lake, Lorain 
BVR Counties: Cuyahoga, Lorain 

BSVI OFFICE - Jamef Lenahan, area manager 

AREA OFFICE 

615 W. Superior Ate., Rm. 750, aeveland 44113 (216) 622-3375 

BVR OFFICES - Mary Warr, area manager 

AREA OFFICE 

615 W. Superior A»e., Rm 765, Oeveland 44113 (216) 622-3390 

TDD (216) 622-3415 

CLEVELAND EAST OFFICE 

2239 E. 55th St., Rm. B-3, Cleveland 44103 (216) 622-4172 

CLEVELAND WEST OFFICE ^^.^^ 

20950 Center Ridge Rd.. Rocky River 44116 (216) 333-6117 

CLEVELAND HEARING & SPEECH CENTER OFHCE 

11206 Euclid Ave., Suite 122. Cleveland 44106 (voice/TDD) (216) 229-8866 

CLEVELAND METROPOLITAN OFRCE 

3101 Euclid Ave., Suite 410. Ocveland 44115 (216) 432-3900 

MIDTOWN OFFICE 

3101 Euclid Ave.. Suite 420. Cleveland 44115 (216) 432-3921 
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MENTAL HEALTH- EAST OFFICE 

3101 Euclid Ave., Suite 430« Cleveluid 44115 (216) 432-3933 

MENTAL HEALTH-WEST OFHCE 

2012W. 25th St, Suite 410, CtoveteBd 441 13 (216)622-4153 

BRECKSVILLE VA HOSPITAL OFHCE 

10000 Brecksvine RiL, Bldg. 2, Brecksville 44141 (216) 526-6380 

INDEPENDENCE OFHCE 

6100 W. Creek Rd.. Suite 8, Independence 44131 (216) 447-1574 

LORAIN COUNTY OFHCE 

1933-35 Cooper-Foster Park Rd., Amherst 44001 (voice/TDD) (216) 282-2084 

AREA 8 (BVR ONLY 

Counties: Ashtabula, Columbiana, Geauga, Lake. Mahoning, Trumlmtl 

Rotert Zamry, area wuuiger 

AREA OFFICE 

1350 Ftfth Ave., Suite 330, Youuptown 44504 ^216) 742-5140 

ASHTABULA OFHCE 

1700 W. 19tli St., Ashtabula 44004-3098 (216) 964-3224 

PAINESVILLE OFHCE 

1640 W. Jackson St., P.O. Box 620, PainesviUe 44077 (216) 352-6271 

TDD (216) 946-6723 

Geauga County (216) 285-9116 

TRUMBULL GENERAL OFHCE 

1212 Tod Ave.. N.W., Wanen 44485 (voice/TDD) (216) 373-1937 

YOUNGSTOWN GENERAL OFHCE 

1350 Fifth Ave., Suite 214, Youngstown 44504 (216) 742-5130 

TDD (216) 742-2567 

RSC HELD OFHCES - ALPHABETIC LISTING BY BUREAU 
BUREAU OF SERVICES FOR THE VISUALLLY IMPAIRED 

\yntiam A. Casto 11, director 

AKRON OFHCE 

161 S. High St., Suite 101, Akron 44308 (216) 379-3060 

ATHENS DISTRICT OFHCE ^ _ _ 

485 Richland Ave., Athens 45701 (614) 592-4411 
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CANTON AREA OFHCE 

HO Ceatnl Plaza SouOi, Suite 400« Canton 44702 (216) 452-4946 

CINCINNATI AREA OFHCE 

617 Vine St., Suite 905. Cincinnati 45202 (513) 852-3223 

CLEVELAND AREA OFHCE 

615 W. Superior Ave., Rm. 750, Oeveland 44113 (216) 622-3375 

COLUMBUS AREA OFFICE 

3333 Indianola Ave.. Suite 402, Columbus 43266-0575 (614) 466-7730 

DAYTON AREA OFHCE 

111 W. Hfst St, Suite 303- A, Dayton 45402 (513) 449-6574 

LIMAOFHCE 

924 N. Cable Rd.. Lima 45805 (419) 227-4270 

MANSFIELD OH^CE 

One Marion Ave., Suite 215, Mansfield 44903 (419) 526-4181 

PORTSMOUTH OFHCE 

4300 Old Scioto Trail, Portsmouth 45662 (614) 354-8803 

TOLEDO AREA OFFICE 

5533 Southwyck Blvd., Suite 101, Toledo 43614 (419) 866-5811 

YOUNGSTOWN DISTRICT OFHCE 

1350 Fifth Ave., Suite 204, Youngstown 44504 (216) 742-2560 

ZANESVILLE AREA OFFICE 

601 Underwood St., Suite C, ZanesviUe 43701 (voice/TDD) (614) 453-0673 

BUREAU OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 

June K, Cuttermm. Ed.D,, director 

AKRON GENERAL OFHCE 

161 S. High St., Suite 103-B, Akron 44308 (216) 379-3080 

TDD (216) 379-3090 

ASHTABULA OFFICE 

1700 W. 19th Sl, Ashtabula 44004-3098 (216) 964-3224 

ATHENS GENERAL OFFICE 

1005 E. State St., P.O. Box 730, Athens 45701 (voice/TDD) (614) 592-3066 

BOWLING GREEN OFFICE 

441 Frazee St, Suite B, Bowling Green 43402 (419) 353-8471 

BRECKSVILLE VA HOSPITAL OFnCE 

10000 BrecksviUe Rd., Bldg. 2, BrecksviUe 44141 (216) 526-6380 
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CANTON AREA OFHCE 

4911 Spruce HiU Dr., N.W^ Ctoton 44718 (216) 494-3540 

CANTON GENERAL mVICE 

110 Central mm South, Suite 470, Canton 44702 (216) 452-7161 

TDD (216) 452-2414 

CmLLICOIUE OFFICE 

14 S. Paint St, 3rd Fir., P.O. Box 503, ChiUicothe 45601 (614) 773-2159 

CINCINNATI AREA OFHCE 

7110 Pippin Rd., Cincinnati 45239 (513) 522-9800 

CINCINNATI EAST OFFICE 

8595 Beechmont Ave., CincinnaU 45255 (513) 474-4140 

TDD (513) 474-4145 

aNCINNATI GENERAL OFHCE 

617 Vine St.. Suite 925. Cincinnati 45202 (513) 852-3260 

CLEVELAND AREA OFHCE 

615 W. Superior Ave.. Rm. 765. Oeveland 44113 (216) 622-3390 

TDD (216) 622-3415 

CLEVELAND EAST OFHCE 

2239 £. 55th St.. Rm. B-3, Cleveland 44103 (216) 622-4172 

CLEVELAND HEARING A SPEECH CENTER OFHCE 

11206 EucUd Ave., Suite 122, Qeveland 44106 (V/TDD) (216) 229-8866 

CLEVELAND METROPOLITAN OFHCE 

3101 EucUd Ave., Suite 410, Cleveland 44115 (216) 432-3900 

CLEVELAND WEST OFHCE 

20950 Center Ridge Rd., Rocky River 44116 (216) 333-6117 

COLUMBUS AREA OFFICE 

2S33 Ittdianola Ave.. Suite 104. Columbus 43266-0574 (614) 466-9364 

COLUMBUS COUNTY AND DEAF OFHCE 

899 £. Broad St., Suite 202, Cohmibus 43266-0576 (614) 466-7890 

TDD (614) 466-9846 

COLUMBUS METROPOLITAN OFHCE 

899 £. Broad St., Suite 200, Columbus 43266-0576 (614) 466-6031 

COLUMBUS NORTH OFHCE 

3333 Indianola Ave., Suite 405. Columbus 43266-0574 (614) 466-7798 

COLUMBUS SOUTH OFFICE 

899 E. Broad St. Suite 201, Columbus 43266-0576 (614) 466-4575 

DAYTON AREA OFHCE 

111 W. First St, Suite 202, Dayton 45402 (voice/TDD) (513) 449 6589 
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DEFIANCE OFnCE 

IIOI Rabton Ave., DeHance 43512 (4l9) 7S4-2S3S 

DOVER OFFICE 

213 S. Wooster Ave., Dover 44662 (216) 364-6774 

FREMONT OFnCE 

605 Tiffin St., Fremont 43420 (419) 332-2691 

HAMaTON OFnCE 

3570 Pleasant Ave., ffomilton 45015 (513) 867-8802 

TDD (513) 867-8995 

INDEPENDENCE OFFICE 

6100 W. Creek Rd., Suite 8, Independence 44131 (216) 447-1574 

IRONTON OFnCE 

105 N. Third Mall, ironton 45638 (614) 533-0197 

LIMA GENERAL OFHCE 

924 N. Cable Rd., Lima 45805 (4J9) 228-1421 

TDD (419) 224-9957 

LORAIN COUNTY OFFICE 

1933-35 Cooper-Foster Park Rd., Amhcfst 44001 (voice/TDD) (216) 282-2084 

MANSFIELD OFHCE 

One Marion Ave., Rm. 215, Mansfield 44902 (voice/TDD) (419) 522-5990 

MARION OFnCE 

749 E. Center St., Marion 43302 (614) 387-3397 

McCAMPBELL HALL OSU OFFICE (COLUMBUS) 

1581 Dodd Dr-, Suite 495, Columbus 43210 (614) 466-8732 

MENTAL HEALTH-EAST OFHCE (CLEVELAND) 

3101 Euclid Ave., Suite 430, Oeveland 44115 (216) 432-3933 

MENTAL HEALTH- WE^ OFnCE (CLEVELAND) 

2012 W. 25th St., Suit? 410. Cleveland 44113 ^216) 622-4153 

MIDTOWN OFHCE (CLEVELAND) 

3101 Euclid Ave., Suite 420, Cleveland 44115 (216) 432-3921 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY OFHCES 

111 W. First St., Suite 303-B, Dayton 45402 (513) 449-6370 

TDD (513) 449-6373 

NORTH FUMMIT/MEDINA OFFICE 

161 S. Hifeu St., Suite 103-A, Akron 44308 (216) 379-3130 

OHIO VALLEY GOODWILL OFHCE (CINCINNATI) 

10600 %>ringnekl Pike, Cincinnati 45215 Ext. 229 (513) 771-4800 

OREGON OFnCE 

2300 Navarre Ave., Suite 150, Oregon 43616 (419) 691-2456 
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PAINESmLE OFnCE 

1640 W. Jackson St., P.O. Box 620. PainesviUe 44077 (216) 352-6271 

TDD (216) 946-6723 

Geauga County (216) 295-9 U 6 

PORTSMOUTH GENERAL OFnCE 

4304 Old Scioto Trail, Portsmouth 45662. (voice/TDD) (614) 354-7951 

RAVENNA OFnCE 

243 S. Prospect St., Suite B, Ravenna 44226 (216) 297-1448 

READING ROAD OFHCE (HNCINNATI) 

7710 Reading Rd., Suite 003, Cincinnati 45237 (voice/TDD) (513) 821-1484 

RIVERVIEW OFnCE (TOLEDO) 

One Government Center. Suite 1063. Toledo 43604 (419) 245-2960 

TDD (419) 245-3039 

SPRINGFIELD OFnCE 

2253 Olympic St.. Springfield 45503 (voice/TDD) (513) 399-9263 

ST. CLAIRSVILLE OFFICE 

51461 Jennifer Lane, Suite 100, St. Clairsville 43950 (V/TDD) (614) 695-0404 

STEUBENVILLE OFHCE 

500 Market St., Suite 310, Steubenville 43952 (voice/TDD) (6K) 282-3611 

TIFFIN OFFICE 

2550 S. State Route 100, Tiffin 44883-9709 (voice/TDD) (419) 448-9492 

TOLEDO AREA OFFICE 

5533 Southwyck Blvd., Suite 100, Toledo 43614 (419) 866-5775 

TOLEDO SOUTHSIDE OFRCE 

5445 Southwyck Blvd.. Suite 102, Toledo 43614 (419) 866-5597 

TRUMBULL GENERAL OFHCE 

1212 Tod Ave.. N.W., Warren 44485 (voice/TDD) (216) 373-1937 

WINCHESTER OFHCE 

108 W. Washington St., P.O. Box 368, Winchester 45697 (513) 695-0378 

WOOSTER OFnCE 

711 Winkler Dr., Suite A, Wooster 44691 X216) 345-8200 

XENIA OFFI^X 

1147 BeUbrook Ave., Xenia 45385 (voice/TDD) (513) 372-4416 

YOUNGSTOWN AREA OFHCE 

1350 Fifth Ave., Suite 330, Youngstown 44504 (216) 742-5140 

YOUNGSTOWN GENERAL OFFICE 

1350 Fifth Ave., Suite 214, Youngstown 44504 (216) 742-5130 

TDD (216) 742-2567 
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ZANESVILLE AREA OFHCE 

601 Underwood St, Suite D, ZanesviUe 43701 (voice/TDD) (614) 453-0673 



BUREAU OF DISABamr DETERMINATION 

General Infonnation 1-800>282-4SSO 

BUREAU OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 

Director's office (614) 438-1250 

BUREAU OF SERVICES FOR THE VISUALLY IMPAIRED 

Director's office (614) 438-1255 



OTHER FREQUENTLY - CALLED NUMBERS 
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QUICK iCFERENCE SERRC OIKCTOSV 



SERRC 


ADDRESS 


TELEPHONE 


IPD COOWIIIIATOft 


LAP COORDINATOR 


IRC COQROIHATiM 


CEIITRAL OHIO 


470 G^emnnt Avenue 

Pnl Italic Ah in 41911 


(614) 262-4545 


Saa Geldls 


Sandra Anthony 


Dorothy JansM 


lnUllUIUttli 


(iranger Road 
Naple Heights. Ohio 44137 


(216) 587-5960 


Edmrd Fox 


Cathy TeUrow 


Sally Plsarchick 


FA^T rFMffiAl AMID 


15Z Second Street* N.E. 

New Philadelphia, Ohio 44663 


(216 ) 343-3355 


Robert Talarico 


Peter Tolan 


Jaaes Marti nek 


FACT cimor 


7900 Eucild-Chardon Road 
Kirtland, Ohio 44094 


(216) 256-8483 


Robert Stojetz 


Mirian Farrow 


Mike Cos«o 


mlrtKLL 


Nest New Market R<>ad 
Hlllsboro, Ohio 4S133 


(513) 393-1904 


John Gossett 


Margaret Roush 


Douglas Rudolph 


t mrni m liAV 
l-tlivUiJI Wif 


1450 Mest flafn Street 
Louisville. Ohio 44641 


(216) 875-2423 


Louise ^ttnce 


Karen Best 


Joyce Davles 


m AMI WAI 1 FY 


1831 HarshMn Road 
Dayton, Ohio 4S424 


(513) 236-9965 


John Hemer 


P.J. Amdts 


Robert Rahaein 


MiH-FiKTftttl OHIO 


ZZZ6 KMsnty-Thlrd Street 
Cuyahoga Falls. Ottiio 44223 


(216) 929-6634 


Charles Banevlch 


Cathy Letghton 


Beth Nay 


MiyiTii CEIITflUl OHIO 


ZZOO Bedford Avenue 
Mansfield, Ohio 44906 


(419) 717-4808 


Paul NcMiUan 


Roger D1oo«f1e1d 


Barbara HIIIIOM-Byrtf 




409 Hamon street, N.N. 
Uarren, Ohio 44483 


(216) "^94-0310 


Jeff Liwson 


Linda S. Weber 


Jeanne Broda 


MABTIIFftli OHIO 


216 North Pleasant Street 
Otwrlln, Ohio 44074 


(216) 775-2786 


Dale DeSlrolaao 


Kay Van Neil 


Phyllis A. Berger 


MMTKUEST OHIO 


lOUz DowHng koad, M 2 
Bowling Green, onio 4J4U£ 


(419) 833-6761 


Leslie Ratliff 


Sue Zake 


Edward TeUrIco 


PILASCO-imSS 


411 Court Street 
PortSMuth, Ohio 45662 


(614) 354-4526 


6ary Dutey 


Lizabeth Mayo 


Don Washburn 


SOUTNEASTERy OHIO 


507 Richland Avenue 
Athens, Ohio 4S701 


(614) 594-4235 


David Roach 


David Gustafson 


Thoaias Diebold 


SQUTHNESURII OHIO 


4i» Heman Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45219 


(513) 241-8641 


J. BnM» Kraaer 


Dianna Nuennich 


David BraukMn 


MEST CENTIUL OHIO 


RR 16, 6ox A-3 Korth Dixie Highway 
Wapakoneta. Ohio 4^95 


(419) 738-9224 


Jaaes Zerkle 


Mary Link 


Barbara Winzenrled 


OilCLISH 


470 Olennont Avenue 
Colunbus, Ohio 43214 


(614) 262-6131 


Julia Todd, Project Coordinator 




Note: Names of SERRC Directors are *n bold type 



SPECIAL EDUCATION REGIONAL RESOURCE CENTERS 




1 



2 
3 
4 



NORTHWEST OHIO S 

NORTHERN OHIO 6 

CUYAHOGA 7 

£.\ST SHORE 8 



NORTH EAST OHIO 
WEST CENTRAL 
NORTH CENTRAL 
MIO-EASTERN OHIO 



9 - LINCOLN WAY 13 

10 - MIAMI VAUEY 14 

11 - CENTRAL OHIO 15 

12 - EAST CENTRAL 16 



SOUTHWESTERN OHTQ 
HOPEWELL 
PILASCO-ROSS 
SOUTHEASTERN OHIO 
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APPENDIX D 
LEGISLATION AFFECTING TRANSITION 

Individuals with Disabilities 

Education Act of 1990 (IDEA) D-1 

Transitional Services as Defined 

in IDEA of 1990 D.2 

Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied 

Technolosr Education Act of 1990 D-3 

Americans with Disabilities Act of 1990 D-4 

Public Laws and Amendments Addressing 

Education Transition for the Disabled D-5 



INDIVroUALS WITH DISABILITIES EDUCATION ACT 



OF 1990 (P.L. 101^76) 



Miyor changes: 

o Adds two new categories of disability and solicits 
public comments on a third- 

1. Autism 

2. Traumatic Brain Iqjury 

3. Attention Deficit Disorder 

o Defines transition services 

o Requires that lEP include a statement of the needed 
transition services- 

- beginning no later than age 16 

- beginning at age 14 or earlier, if necessary 

- including a statement of interagency 
responsibilities or linkages before the student 
leaves the school setting 

o If participating agency fails to provide agreed upon 
transition services, the educational agency must 
reconvene the lEP team to identify alternative 
strategies to meet transition objective. 

D-l 
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TRANSITION SERVICES 



As defined in IDEA of 1990~PX. 10M76 



"A coordinated set of activities for a student, designed within an outcome- 
oriented process, which promotes movement from sdiool to post-school 
activities, includingpost-secondaiy education, vocational training, integrated 
employment (includmg supported employment), continuing and adult 
education, adult service inctependent living or community participation. 
The coordinated set of activities shall be based upon the individual 
student's needs, taking into account the student's preferences and mterests, 
and shaU include instructiori, community experiences, the development of 
employment and other post-school adult living objectWes, and, when 
appropriate, acquisition of daily Uving skills and functional vocational 
evaluation." 



Definition of "Individualized education Program" 
Adds requirement that IE? include: 

"A statement of the needed transition services for students beginning no 
later than age 16 and annually thereafter (and, when determined 
appropriate for the individual, beginning at age 14 or younger), including, 
when appropriate, a statement of the interagency responsibilities or linkages 
(or both) before the student leaves the school setting," and 

"In the case where a participating agency, other than the educational 
agency, fails to provide agreed upon services, the educational agency shall 
reconvene the IE? team to identify alternative strategies to meet the 
transition objectives." 
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CARL D. PERKINS VOCATIONAL AND APPLIED 
TECHNOLOGY EDUCATION ACT OF 1990 

Criteria for Services and Activities for Individuals Who Are Members of 
Special Populations-Required Assurances: 

o Equal access to recruitment, enrollment, and placement activities; 

o Equal access to the full range of vocational education programs 
available; 

o Provision of vocational education in the least restrictive environment 

o Vocational planning for individuals with handicaps coordinated by 
representative of vocational education, special education, and State 
vocational rehabilitation agencies; 

o Vocational education monitored for students with handicaps to 
insure consistency with their lEP; 

o Notification to members of special populations and their patents at 
least 1 year prior to eligibility including information about specific 
courses, services, employment opportunities, and job placement; 

o Assistance with transitional service requirements for individuals with 
handicaps; 

o Provision of supplementary services including such thmgs as 
curriculum modification, equipment modification, classroom 
modification, supportive personnel, and instructional aids and 
devices; 

o Provision of guidance, counseling, and career development activities 
by professionally trained counselors and teachers; 

o Provision of counseling and instructional services designed to 
facilitate the transition fi-om school to post-school employment and 
career opportunities. 
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AMERICANS WITH DISABILITIES ACT OF 1990 

P.L. 101-336 

Prohibits DISCRIMINATION in- 



Employmi^iit (hiring, promotion, reasonable 
accommodation 

o 1992-employers with 25 or more employees 
o 1994-employers with 15-24 employees 



Public Accommodations (hotels, shopping malls, grocery 
stores, schools, parks) 

o 1992-new buildings accessible 

o 1992-existing buildings (if readily achievable) 



Telecommunications (telephone companies) 
1993-offer TDDs at all hours, regular rates 



Transportation (public transport) 

1990"new buses accessible 
1995-one car per train accessible 
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PUBUC lAWS AND AMENmiEmS 
ADDRESSING EDUCATION & TRANSmON TOR THE DISABLED 



Year Law Tuk Cootcnt 



1973 P.L. 93-112 



1973 P.L 93-568 
Sec 503, 504 

1973 P.L. 93-380 



1975 PX. 94-142 



1976 P.L. 94-486 



1976 



1978 P.L 95-602 



1980 



1981 



1982 



1983 



1984 



P.L96-265 
Sections 
(1619a &b) 



OSBE 
P.L. 97-300 

PX. 98-199 



P L. 98-524 



The RebabUitation Act 



The Reb^UUation Act 



Education of the HantU- 
capped Aa 

Edttcaticm for AU Handi- 
rapped Children Act 



Vocational Education 
Amendments 

Amended Sut^titute House 
BiU455 



RehaNUtation Compre- 
hensive Services and 
Developmental Doabili- 
ties amendments 



The Social Security Act 
Amendments 



Rtiles for the education 
of handicapped children 

The J<^ Training Part- 
nership Act 



The Education of the 
Handicapped Act amend- 
ments 



The Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational Education 
Act 
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Mandatory dvil rights ^atutes for disabled 
individuals 

Addr^ses discrimination apinst individuals 
in programs receiving federal funds 

Fundamental ri^itt for disabled children to a 
free, apFopriate public education (revised 
in PX. 94-142) 

Fundamental right of aU handicapped children 
to a free, appropriate public education 
established u a national policy 

Defitts tlw t^minolqgy of the disabled 
populatum is vocational education 

Ohio's oiablittg I^islation for implementing 
PX. 94-142. Implements lEP for aU disabled 
children 

Protects the rights of individuals receiving 
services uncter PX. 94-142; also provides 
mwcy to states for providing specific 
services for devdopmentaUy disabled 
children 

1619a: provides special benents to SSI 
redpNmts exceedbg SGA (substantial sin- 
ful activity leveQ 

16191k provul^ extended Medicaid coverage to 
recipients above "breakeven point' to 
increase incentives fot gainful employment. 

AH special eduction standards revised by 
Ohio State Board of Education 

Attth(»izes job training and placement 
services for low income and displaced 
workers, rovering adulu and youth 

Addresses the right to quality education and 
transitional services for the disabled, with 
emphasis on special education (based on PX. 
94-142) 

Determines vocational education as a related 
service (to PX. 94-142) and as an incegrai 
component of a student's preparation for 
independence 
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1986 

1986 
1986 



PX. 99-496 

PX. 99-514 
Pi. 99^3 



Hie Job Training Part- 
nership Act amendments 



The Tax Refcfrm Act 



The Social Security Act 
anefidnents 



r^ >k for appropriate asse^eat uf youth 
prior to training; inchules the disabled as 
efig3>le participants in ITPA programs 

Rolores ami renews tax tnantives for 
em^oyers who hire wwkers with disabilities 

Makes work incentive provisions in sections 
1619a AbpennaMat 
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OVERVIEW GF OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCIES 



WHAT IS TRANSITION? 

What is Transition - (WiU 1984 definition) 
School to Work Transition - (Donn Brolin) 



WHY IS TRANSITION A PRIORITY? 

Cost of Spedal Education 
Unemployment Rates of the Disabled 
Cost of Dependency 



WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR TRANSITION? 

Potential Transition Coordinators 
Role of School Personnel 
Role of Agency Personnel 
Role of E^ployei^ 



HOW DOES TRANSITION WORK? 

Overview of the Transition Planning Process 
The Flow of Employment 
Keys to Success 
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WHAT IS TRANSITION? 

"...an outcome oriented process 
encompassing a broad array of services and 
experiences tliat lead to employment. 
Transition is a period that includes high 
school, the point of graduation, additional 
post-secondary education or adult services, 

and the initial years of employment. 
Transition is a bridge between the security 
and structure offered by the school and the 
risks of adult life." (wui, 1984) 
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SCHOOL - TO - WORK TRANSITION 
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12 Post-Secondaiy 



AduKhood 



Donn Brolin (1985) 



INDIVIDUALS WITH DISABILITIES EDUCATION ACT 

OF 1990 (P.L. 101-476) 



Major changes: 

o Adds two new categories of disability and solicits 
public comments on a third- 



L Autism 

2. Traumatic Brain Injury 

3. Attention Deficit Disorder 

o Defines transition services 



o Requires that lEP include a statement of the needed 
transition services-- 



beginning no later than age 16 
beginning at age 14 or earlier, if necessary 
including a statement of interagency 
respom'bilities or linkages before the student 
leaves the school setting 
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o If participating agency fails to provide agreed upon 
transition services, the educational agency must 
reconvene the lEP team to identify alternative 
strategies to meet transition objective. 
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TRANSITION SERVICES 



As defined in IDEA of 1990-PI-. 101-476 



"A coordinated set of activities for a student, designed within an outcome- 
oriented process, which promotes movement fiom school to post-sdhool 
activities, including pc^t-secondaiy education, vocational training, integrated 
employment (including supported employment), continuing and adult 
education, adult services, independent living, or community participation. 
The coordinated set of acthdties shall be based upon the individual 
student's needs, taking into account the student's preferences and interests, 
and shall include instruction, community experiences, the development of 
employment and other post-school adult Ihdng objectives, and, when 
appropriate, acquisition of daily living skills and functional vocational 
evaluation." 



Definition of "Individualized education Program" 
Adds requirement that IE? include: 

"A statement of the needed transition services for students beginning no 
later than age 16 and annually thereafter (and, when determined 
appropriate for the individual, beginning at age 14 or younger), including, 
when appropriate, a statement of the interagency responsibilities or linkages 
(or both) before the student leaves the school setting," and 

"In the case where a participating agency, other than the educational 
agency, fails to provide agreed upon services, the educational agency shall 
reconvene the IE? team to identify alternative strategies to meet the 
transition objectives." 
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WHY IS TRANSITION A PRIC^UTY? 
COST OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 

Mean Annual Cost Per Student 

$6^35 

Total Anticipated Cost K-12 

$82^55 

Eleventh Annual Report to Congress, 1989 
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WHY IS TRANSITION A PRIORITY? 



UNEMPLOYMENT RATES OF 

PERSONS wrm disabilities 



CURRENTLY- 



o 63 percent of all men with 
disabilities 



o 72 percent of all women with 
disabilities 



ARE UNEMPLOYED 



President's Committee on Employment of People with Disabilities^ 1990 



WHY IS TRANSITION A PRIORITY? 



ANNUAL COST OF 
DEPENDENCY 

$45,000 



LIFETIME COST OF 
• DEPENDENCY 

$2,000,000 

per person over an unwillingly dependent 

and idle lifetime. 



President's Committee on Employment of People witb Disabilities, 1990 
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WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR 
TRANSITION? 



Potential Transition Coordinators 

o Work Study Coordinators 

o Vocational Special Education 
Coordinators 

o Classroom Teachers 

o Special Education Teachers 

o Vocational Instructors 

o Occupational Work Experience 
Coordinators 



ALL OF US HAVE AN 
IMPORTANT ROLE! 



ROLE OF SCHOOL PERSONNEL 

Design activities to assist each student in developing a 
liealtliy work personality 

Implement a functional curriculum targeted to 
employment and independent living 

Mainstream students in least restrictive environment 
(LRE) 

Implement a comprehensive career/vocational 
assessment program 

Encourage educators to gain realistic world of work 
expectations 

Infuse relevant career development activities into 
curriculum 

Develop active partnerships viith 
-Parents 

-Community agencies 
-Employers 

Appoint a transition coordinator 

-Time 

-Resources 

Provide staff development opportunities 



ROLE OF VOCATIONAL PERSONNEL IN THE 
SCHOOL-TO-WORK TRANSITION 



Prepare students for work 
Teach/reiiiforce the basic skills 

- Reading, math, writing, problem-solving skills 

- Employability skills including job search, job survival 
and social skills 

P)irticipate in the lEP process 

- Coordinate and balance vocational skills with applied 
academic and functional skills 

- Coordinate job placement timelines 

Place students in jobs 

- Provide/coordinate on-the-job support for students 
and employer 

Cooperate with others 

- Special and regular educators and adult service 
personnel 
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ROLE OF AGENCY PERSONNEL 

IN TRANSITION 
FROM SCHOOL TO WORK 



o Appoint transition from school-to-work 
staff to Work with educators and parents 



o Outline clearly for school personnel and 
parents your specific services 

o Develop clearly-specified interagency 
agreements 



o Piovide staff development opportunities 
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ROLE OF EMPLOYERS IN 

TRANSITION 
FROM SCHOOL-TO-WORK 



o Become actively involved with school 
personnel and parents 



o Open up worksites for career exploration 
and training 



o Help dispel the myths and negative 
attitudes 
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TRANSITION 
Keys to Success 

1. More career education opportunities 

2. Appropriate interagency agreements 

3. Insenice for teachers, administrators and 
parents 

4. More appropriate curriculum and 
materials 

5. A Career Education component in the 
lEP is critical to a successful transition 
program. 



Halpern and Benz (1984) 



# 
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TRANSITION 



Keys to Success 



1. Career and vocational education 



2. Written guidelines and responsibilities 



3. Collaboration that is not forced 



4. Cross—agency insenice training 



5. Local coordinator and teai 



HbtoM Russell Associates (1984) 
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TRANSITION FROM SCHOOL TO WORK 

Important Needs 



1. Develop more universal definitions 
among tlie agencies 

2. Conduct earlier vocational assessment 
to guide tlie lEP process 

3. promote better interagency cooperation 

4. Begin career education earlier in 
elementary level 

5. Increase the vocational preparation 
throughout education experience 

6. Develop a more unified human resource 
system 

Minnesota Great Lakes RRC (1984) 



THE FLOW OF EmPLOYmEnT 



Cluif icatioo of Philosi^f 
■nd UDderlging TbIus 



I 



Eff bcUtb PlBimiBg 



KnoiBladgB Bf CBnunniiitD 
QnplBgmBiit OppBrtnnitiBB 



KnoiDlBdgB Bf PBtsntial 
EmplBgBB CharBctBristicB 



I PropoBBd m atch 
DBvali^Biit Bf a Jab 



nBgotiation of Spscific 
BeipiirBmBDtB Bf tha 
Jab With tha OnplBgar 



Daeds. Skilla and 
Ftaf araicea ef tha 
Patential Emplagaa 



flctnal IDatch 

W — 



Jab Fnalgaia and biTBatarias 
I WartBaguiB 
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Discrepancg Baalgsis 

fhi^fiif n RacRfSfsmPTi' 


and 

1 




1 


Training and Facilitati 
Bctivitias 





i 

Fading and Transfer 
of SupeiTision to On-Site Peraonnal 

Dn-Boing Support 

i 

Be-Emplogment Support 
flssistanca (fls nonossarg) 

i 

Clarification of Philosophg 
and Underlging ?alnes 
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If you always do 

what you've always done, 

you will always get 
what youVe always got. 
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After all is said 
and done, 
More is said 
than done. 
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No matter what goes 

wrong there is 
always somebody 

who knew it 

would 




BJom's Law 

I TOiJD yoo so 
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The best thing about 
tomorrow is that it's 
untouched by human 

hands. 
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APPENDIX F 
EXEMPLARY TRANSmON PROGRAMS 



Clinton County Work-Study Programs F-1 

Columbus Hearing Impaired Program F-2 

Community Education F-3 

C.E.V.A.C F-4 

Erie County Interagency Networking 

Conmiittee F-5 

Option rv Program for Students 

with Severe Behavior Handicaps F-6 

PIC Summer Work Crew Program/ 

Riverside Community Services 

Vocational Program F-7 

Positive Education Program F-8 

Vocational Education Services F-9 

Westshore Option IV F-10 

Worthington Schools Work Study Program F-11 



CSnlQBODSfl^SGlooh,BaSli.iraad^]taB.Ohio 45177 
(513)382-tiff21 



SmCHIPTKM: 



Ute work-sMy protrvB in CSotoo eantf taw tfodeati with Miffilies 6i» nOd to 

prafoood impidfmeats. The cooidiBatar aktes is devdopi^ job fteaosti^ for these ?«dividttals 
and icfen rtndeati to prafFw/^fBadei «fee»B tether anbtnce aqp be needed (e«, 
transitioii to work pnvami, job coechei, BVR, flC/nmmnitf mAm% The |od of the work 
stndjr prqpam it to help eaA iedividQal wotrndOfy tnaMea torn ichool to empkymeiii. A 
team cxxnprised of local tgeacks, pnpamt, asd ichool represeatatnts) neeti mocthly to Benvork 
cnmin nit rcario i i of lentioet they caa provide and itrateg^ they develop at a poop enahSsg the 
individual with diMWIitiei sooonsful transitioo. 




Job|dMement 

Job learA and nrvival ddlb 

trasHdooal Pimrfoyoiciit 



8ERVICS COSTS: 
Free 



RefenalofaPio pho in ore ipedal Mtnfation 
itudeata for vncalinnal anmmrw 





DISABILRIES SmBD: 

Devetopmealidly haiidia^>ped 
Learafio^ ^idrfed 
MwftihaBdicaH>ed 




Severe behavioral KiiftiliTapppil 
OithopeficaDy haD&apped 
Vimaqjr/heaitaf imp^red ^torden 
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FROORAIS: 



14SS Hoy Rmd, Cobimtes. Ohio 

(614)36S-S977 

Sttzxsoe Mvti0 



SBBCIUPTION: 



Parent i ntCTviem , wc^Lsoal '^^"•""gj voctikoal 
pUccment, poUttccoduy placement, job eiptorttioo, job training, ind followf-pp. 



lent, vocational 



SBRVXCB8: 






Cmmyllng 


Jobsearcbaldlb 


TramirinMl employment 


Training 




VorartoMl Mifmufnt 


Job {dacement 


Pirent fitmxKt 


Ott4lie>-job tnutttii^ 



SERVICE COSTS: 
Free 



HOURS: 



Monyng 
AfteroooQ 
SdiooHmed aeraoe 



SBRVXCBAR&A: 

Distrkt jffognun 
leomsy 




PISABlllTIIW SERVED; 
Hearing impairment 
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PcnyHig^ School 

3737 HinhA«a»e» SW, MMdlOB, Ohio 44646 
f216)477'34a6^Ea.a6 EDwRMdte 



F^BctkNial eommnkybtted iattiictioo pnwite • camfitbeaim cda c rtk im l wppnmsh for 
studentt of aD ^et and tevBdtjr of »'«~««-r' Huoii^ die ntilirrtinn of « > mmniuty 4>iicd 
instnictkm a tram&iaiial bri4gB from fcfaool to the adult world ii iDnned ea^bGag hin^eapped 
ttudeoti to ieaS» laceeiifid hid^eadeat fiviqg aad voctfiooal ootooeie. 



1 SERVICES: 

1 GnmttUng/Trainbtg 


Famit support 


OD-tbe-jobtratning 




bifonaalioo/feferral 


ReotatioQ pn^panu 


1 Jobsencbilcins 




UtilizatiooofgBiiaic 


1 Job tonival skins 


Vocatkeal aisetsmfmt 







SIAVXCB COSTS: 



Cost of reproducing mafwiah 




8BRVICBASEA: 

District program 




DTSABTTringS SERVED; 

DevelopaieoUDy (fi$a!»Iity 
Mnlrfliamlicara^ed 
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VBOGRMMs 



Onem^w Cemer, 1825 S. Greea Roid» & Eo^ CHiIo 44121 
(216)291-4S27 



CEVEC k a vocatkMuJ training profram which teaches eatiy hvti atiDs io the c o mmunity to 
stndcnu who are is need of a inpported mk eaviraameat. The ttodeats aie provided a vniety 
of work w yeri e n ce a based oo their seed and provided specific tr^ii^ in social OoBl It b 
hoped that the stadeat is woridog sneeessfnDy and ease opeoed with appropriate i^nicies prior 

to ^^ff^fff t^ftfti 



Training 
Job placement 
Job search skiSs 



Job survival skilk 
Tranritional employment 
Vocational sssessmrat 



SERVICE CX)8T8: 



T^iition chaiige to district 



BODRS: 




Spedficleamingdtsah&ity 
Severe behavior <fisordm 
Orthope^eaDy and/or other health 
disofden 



DevdopmeataDy dbabffitty 

Vismd impainBeiit/HearB^ hnps^rr jua 

MvidhaaSetppcd 

Dttadvanteged (academically or eeooomicaOy) 
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Erfe CMy tater^iBaqr Nenvocfciqi Consittee 
2900 Qilinibiii Aveaoe, SaaAaAy* Ohio 4487D 




WSSCBSPTWNs 



The Erie CmaSf Inten^acy NetwoiUm Conmittee k eonpriMd of niaeteea (19) npfeieit- 
tatiws «fho meet os ■ noolhlsr Mi. Tie popow of oar eoomiltee k to fiKffitate iracfciiig 
raletkioshipi aiisaii p m k ipMi^t eonglsr tt/ernkt. We an nwliiv tofBlher to develop a ^en 
of lervkes m that aB penoM ikMOdn, h Brie Ccmty, have the oRwrtmi&y to Kw 
and wori( witMn the eoDmai^ ai bdepeadeally «i ] 



Cotmseling/Trabiog 
JobnaceaMat 
Health Senfket 
Jobteaithikab 



lobfoivivilakab 
fiueat Hij^ p oBt 
tefonsatioa/iefeRal 
Traiwitionileayloymeat 



Oa-tfaejob tniiii^ 
Adult eduotiaa 




Refianal throi^ one of the 



8BRV7CBABBA; 



ConalywideprograBi 




Specific leambfdisibiHty 
Severe behaiter diiofden 

Ortbope£cBli{sraad/or otha heabfa 
diiflrden 



DewlopamitaQy disabiOty 
Viiaal inmalinieat 
Middhaatopped 
Ditadvatf^ (academicaQy or 



kally) 
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cation IV nvcnni for Severe Behw^ 
Four CouBty OoB u a uaky Meatil Health Boeitl 
1999 Em Seeoad Strael, D^aoe» C%io 
(419)782-a2D} Tnr#(4l9)'7S«-«8« FtaHiOey 



On tbe job tra&iing it provided to SBH itiideiiti 
Students are ptovided ioteosivt, oo-the-job training. 



tbrougli an iadhridaal «4nrarionri plaoemeaL 



Tntorng 



Jo^fearchikiDi 
JobmrvivdikiBt 
Tramiliona! employment 



VonAfaMuIi 
Os>tbe*job training 
^vimaiy porpose) 



SERVXCB ooars: 



Free (pert of LEJ>.) 
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nc SsBUMT Wolk Opw n<qpn/Goloite VfllBaleer Wofk 



Ntil Awmie Special EdoGMiM Cbiter, 25ra Ntil A«Biiiie» Co^^ 
(614)365^5239 



TOSCHEPTlOlft 



These prograiw for litiideBU iiiciiided b ^)ptioo 4" plann^ 

(1) Etteniiwfiipenaied unpaid CMamimilyivoriceq^ 

(2) C3oseIysiipen^i>aid(bynC).Hmiiiierempk^^ 
previoos peid eiperieaoB 

(3) A oooimtiiiitHMied (Riving 
firom the Cobunbttt VEFD. 



SE8VICB8: 



Voc etic Del Mien iBCTt 
(loadcirBe) 



Week fl^perieDee (mqiidtQ proyimt spedSc 
wcationai tnlnhig b the oommanity 





District progr am 

nc end irark ea^erieaee pragramt 



144 for fioA (gptormy 
16-1- fix voeateal 



Orthopefiealfy and/or olber health disofden 
M nltfliandicap p ed 



l>e«dopflMaBsr MriSty (tow 
finctiooiqgDH) 
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PROQRAM: 

Positive Edttcatk»Progriin,Trissitk»fr«n Sctooko-Wock 
14201 Soodii^loQ RMd, Shaker Iteialbtt, 44120 
(216)752-1737 
KtenethP.Boldt 



INSCRIPTION: 



The program dBkn trainiog hi (nc^mfdoyiDeat tfdib, vo c e rt o pet ommseling and career 
oidoratiao/developinem. Students ire hired at integreted irark lites in the eooummity with 
support and trdniog offered by a job coach. When a student can fondkn indepcodently at work, 
the job coach fades out Fdlow-atoig and foQow-op services are theo provided to bctth student 
and emi^oyer. 



Ccmnseliag 
IVaitting 
Job idacement 
JobieardiildBs 



Job curvival skflls 
lnforaiatk»/re£nra! 
TramhioBs! empioyment 
Jobddjft 



Vocatiooal assessmmt 
On>the-job-training 
Adult educate 
L^ure t&M activitiM 



SERVICE COSTS: 



RSCfimded 



H0DB8: 



Morning 

Afiemooo 

Evening 



SKRVICBARSA: 



Countywide program 



EUGSIUrT: 



16>22 



PIBAmi«ITlBS Sbkvbp; 

Severe behavicv £s«rders 
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11910 Duabam iUMd, NoithSeld, Ohio 440S7 
BethD«fBe 



PESCmPT10»t 



A vocitioiial experience for teveidjr rmnfinnaHy Atnited adolftcOTti. Hie prapm focuses oa 
work ASSit aad oonfflimMylwied emplayment w ye ricncei for thu tnget populidoB. Oommainty 
disduurge pluming indndei job phwimeirt in the c&S^t community upon (Ssdurge fron the 



SERVICBSs 


Jobtemb/toniivd ikiBi 


JobdtdM 


Tutwiiq/IV^img 




VocHioBd tttettmeitt 




IpfanMriflo/BPfeffri 


Oii*Ao*j<ib If ifning 









SERVICE COSTS: 

Ponded throt^ the Oido 

TYf tiia r tiWRiit af WAif Hum 






DISABILniBS SERVED: 




Specific lemtaf dbakffity 


DeielopmfnraBydiiabiBty 


Severe bckivior tfwiden 


VimI i^^iiraMot 


Tfytriwn tiitptif Hifflt 


Moiiftaadk^ped 


OrthopetoDsr nd/or oliier health 


PiiKtwnr^yd (■redrntnlly or ecnownicelly) 


teiden 



ERIC 



ntOORAII: 

Watiboie€)ptioa4 

14100 FhiBkBaAmie. Ulmod Hi||i School, 

(61^529^-037 

DaleBrofss 



mSCiaFTION: 

Handicapped stodeata m the West Shore VEPD have the opportsnity to paitidpate b VEA and 
attend eoaunimitjMMaed lites for Work AiQuidtteat I or Gonimanky and Home Serviees or 
Hosphality Senieei, Job Trainiog and job ptacemeat are the cnhnfnatinn, lob coaches, and 
mdbility q)edalists are ial^prsl psits of the 



SSKVICSSs 

Training Job inrvival aUDs Vocatiooal aiseimient 

Job placement Infonnation/refBrral On-the-job training 

Job search sldOs Trans&ional employment 



SBRVICB COSTS: 

Free 




H0DB8: 

8*4 progmntt ofifered 








SERVICE AREA; 

VEPD-wide |Ht)grani 




EUQXBILITT: 

16-22 









PWAMLITIES SERVEU; 



Severe b^^ &orden 
Developmeat^ disability 
Mntfihandiciyp^ 
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7S2 Street, Worthfa^foii, 0^0 «08S 




(61^4111.^ 




SIttraiMMihaB 





sroCRIPTlOll: 



Wortbii^oo Scboob offien i mkty of ttwnet tad praipami whidi bciode: aMmmniity 
Partnenh^ E i p to r tfi o a. Intemih^ (In-Scbool Work Etperieaem). Enclave^ SbadowiiQ, Optioo 
IV, Job Piiceiiieiit In-School Butbenei, Job Coachii« and ItidppMideiif tMa% AmogBmaas (a 
process and plaffemcat developed for twoitiideiits). 



Tutoring 
Traisiog 
Job placement 



Job leardb ikflb 
Jobmnivalililb 
Vvtst iu pp oi't 



Trawlrinnal employnicat 
On-tbe-jobTrainiag 





8ERVICBARBA: 



District 




PWAHIf JTCS SBRVEU; 

Specific leaning dbabfltty 
Sevieve behavior 4itorden 
DevdopneataDy diuMBtsr 
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APPENDIX G 
PLAN TO ACHIEVE SELP SUPPORT (PASS) 

SAMPLE APPUCATION G-1 



30f: 



T4 



FLAN TO ACHIEVE SELP-5UITORT 



IDENTinCATION OF THE APFUCANT/RECIPIENT OF SSI: 

Name: James Harris Sodal Security Nnmbcr. 

Birthdate: Seac TeleplKHtt: 



Mailing Address: 



Zip: 



VOCATIONAL ASPECTS OF THE PLAN: 



I intend to achieve self-support, or reduced dependency on SSI payments, by attaining gainful 
employment m the foUowii^^ manner: 

Occupational ObjecUve: Secure and maintain employment tn the housekeerang field. 

Explanation: Work with Career Industries to obtain emplovmcBt. complete lob seeking . 
skills and look for a job. Once I olrtaiH the iob. I wiH cooperate with the emplovment iob trainer 
so I can learn the iob and be successful 



Summary of the steps necessary to achieve the occupational objective: 

(1) Uam job threw ^^2g (2) Cooperate with the iob traiper 

(3) WctK sriicdulcd hours (4) frovite sapportcd employment scniccs 



Explanation of each step: 

(1) BVR wiM provide the emplover with on-th^i^inh tmining fiinds so that James can learn his 
yob. An Orr win be done due to James' difficulties with work sdiednles and peers on the fob. 



(2) Career Industries wiH provide a iob tramer for James to learn the iob. The job trainer 
will provide one-on-one iob tmtntny Jmes win learn to pace himself on the job. 
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BXHlBrr4 Cmiinutd 
(3) Jam« win work the ham hk emnlowBr tchedflfa htm to wofk. Jmes wiD notinaBim 
bntkgepliBwnrk»peed«olici5«Bi!om|fetgH«f^t|l« 



(4) James will need KfeAwMgniiport on the foK Ttik t«i«ifiy intereenrioii wfl! he 
provided for James bv Caree r Indnstri^ under the smmorted emplownent proarMi. 



Ejqdanation ol each es^penditnre: 

(1) The on.the.job tTaimBf wiH he provided to James' emplowr. Thla im»itive wffl be 
used to entice the employer into hiring James and also ■HrilW J"""" thmnyh hi« initial 
difficulties on the fob. 



(2) Jan.es win receive onconHmetrahiinitvia a job trainer. The fab trainer wffl be mid 
for through an KSC establishment grant to Career Indnstdes. The traiMr wifl Bamre that James 
teams how to do his job correcthf and provide support to him «o that he remaiiis employed. 



(3) James win work scheduled hours. James win be at work on time and kawe wort on thne 
James wiH not do e«ra projects without the oroiects hemy reipiested bv James' imme<Bate 



(4) Continuous support services will be provided bv Career Industries. This support wiTl 
fan under the cateyorv of supported employment. 
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BXHmrr 4~G0Rlfmietf 

Verificatkm of BqinuStitres: 

Metlusd ol maii^ lece^ iswkei and liiB^ doeit^^ 

The PASS Mviiws tcfiromt irifl he « reaml Hie Ifr^ h f« c»r- AkciL ahftn 
thecarbttufchaitMLthfthmnfMlew-nheatiie^ 



LIFEOFTHEPL^N: 

The plan wiU begin: Jaatiarv 1<L IMP 

The plan wifl end: Januaiv liL icy) 

As eAenska of JS^months it antic^Mted. (If applicable) a written leqoest for the eitenston 
win be submitted to SSA ftior tc the end ctf the approved life of this plan. The ottensioo wiD be 
requeued to make tbe ear p^ments. 

SAVINGS AND DISBURSEMENTS OF THE PLAN: 

ElBBfiM FWaaei^mMtB Amoimt 

(1) Deposit mose/mto PASS AecoiUU monthly on or abom tlw 16th S20(U)0 

of the BBOotb. 

(2) 
(3) 

TOTAL $240000 

Explanation of Savings The accoimt win he ntiHised tn pnt a down p«vmi ait « a 

This ar win be one that bin flood woridBgconditifiiiOTdftflt in ne^ 



The savings wiD be conserved in aoooimt£ att^ BiaeOhioof 

Personal funds wiB not be deposited in this aocmmt 
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FraqnenevAHte 


Antotrnt 


(1) 


Down payment on a car 


Januaiy, 1990 


S2400X)0 


(2) 


Car payments 


Date and firequaicy to be 
determined when James 
{Hirchases the car . 


To be determined 


0) 












TOTAL 


$2400.00 
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